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FOREWORD 


In  1942  John  E.  Cochran  wrote  a  book  which  he  titled  Tine  Rolls  On. 

One  original  and  four  copies  were  made  -  five  books  in  all,  bound  in 
Stanford  Red,  size  8  1/2  by  11  inches.  These  five  books  are  cherished 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  own  one. 

J.  E.  Cochran  sent  one  book  to  E.C, Knapp,  a  long  time  friend,  who  had 
a  book  store  in  Spokane,  Washington,  to  see  if  he  could  have  the  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Knapp  made  two  booklets  from  this  material:  Book  I,  Pioneer 
Days  of  Washington  and  Id?,ho,  and  Book  II,  The  Cochran  Family.  About  1950 
J.  E.  Cochran  made  up  another  book,  Book  III,  The  Lowry  Family.  This  was 
for  some  reason  never  sent  to  Mr.  Knapp  but  Erling  Bergan  ran  the  stencils, 
which  Zenna  Higgins  had  made  and  he  and  Inez  made  up  the  book.  Copies  of 
Book  III  are  still  available  for  $1.0Ck*'v  c  " 

Prices  of  Book  I  and  Book  II  were  listed  under  the  Table  of  Contents 
in  each  book.  For  Book  I  published  in  July  1942 

NOTE:  For  additional  copies  of  this  booklet,  send  50$  to  Knapp  Book  Store, 
426  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Washington.  See  note  on  page  54  re¬ 
garding  the  "John  E.  Cochran  Booklet  No,  2"  to  appear  in  September 
It  will  contain  chapters  written  by  his  children. 

For  Book  II  which  was  not  published  until  November  1942,  the  note  read; 

»  • 

NOTE:  Extra  copies  of  Book  II,  75c  postpaid.  Extra  copies  of  Book  I,  75c 
We  have  but  a  few  No.  I  dn  hand  now.  KNAPP  BOOK  STORE 

426  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Knapp's  Book  Store  of  1942  disappeared  from  Spokane  long  before  1966. 
and  the  old  stencils  of  those  books  cannot  be  located  so  these  prices  are 
obsolete,  and  of  course  the  books  are  no  longer  available,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  first  publication  price,  r. 

As  Mary  wrote  in  her  story,  father  always  planned  to  write  a  book  about 
his  family.  In  1942  all  of  the  many  children  he  had  reared,  9  of  his  own 
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ana  4  grandchildren,  were  gone.  He  and  Aunt  Georgia  wrote  the  book  oh 
^  Georgia  did  not  use  any  pen  and  paper,  but  he®  could  Lt  have  bitten 
bout  her  encouragement,  patience  and  sympathy. 

been  ^stimulltinp^"16  inf°  h°me  When  he  WaS  desolate*  Mother  had 

?  a  stimulating  companion  for  48  years.  She  was  extremely  wellhead  and 

:"\Cula“-  The  education  of  the  small  children  had  never  lagged  b^use 

home  6  °£  *;he  P10neer  country,  for  mother  taught  us  at 

home.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  her  children  would  live  up  to  her  high 
standards,  would  strive  for  a  good  education,  would  be  useful  citizens  in 
he  community  None  of  them  equaled  her,  but  all  were  better  because  of 
ner.  She  taught  one  term  in  the  Horse  Heaven  school  during  world  War  I 
Aunt  Georgia  found  an  old  crumpled  letter  to  her  from  the  school  director 

as  excellent  ffH0T'  Th\direct0r  said  that  his  children  had  never  had 
regarded  ^he  ?  *  aa  ®he  was  or  had  ever  learned  as  rapidly.  We  had 

Inv  mnr  ^  f  *  recomlDandat ion.  Mother  was  not  intending  to  teach 

ny  more  Aunt  Georgia,  however,  smoothed  the  letter  and  put  it  in  the 

"  ‘  „  ?  ^P.  She  said, "Emma  was  always  so  smart."  Mother  was  postmistress 

the  i  tf”  12/ears  and  a  laadar  i"  Sunday  School  and  church  work.  In 

occurin.  s!  t  °f  cJ°ndolanaa  fa£h«  got  at  the  time  of  her  death  the  ret 

ing  sentence  in  dozens  of  them  was,  "She  was  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew." 

_0  v^\er'S  ch*ldren  loved  Aunt  Georgia.  They  brought  every  new  grandchild 
VGars  l0n?/f  ®he  Was  strong  enough  to  enjoy  them.  She  lived  14 

rnifn  ,  ather  died*  At  the  a8e  of  94  years  and  4  months  she  died  in 

t°v  Tn  ”a?hJngJ°?  °n  September  8>  1965-  She  is  buried  in  the  Colfax  Ceme- 
4  l05  With  her  Parents»  her  two  little  sisters  who  died  in  1877  of 
TnSn  vna’uheT  step-brother »  B. I. Beeson  and  his  wife,  and  her  husband, 

‘i,CoJhfn;,  Hars  is  the  la8t  §rave  in  the  lot  that  has  been  owned  by 

the  Pickard  family  for  88  years. 

T!??  orig*nals  of  Book  I»  II  and  in  are  in  the  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  in  Pullman,  Washington,  either  in  book  form  or  film.  In  1964 

iruSr  D°?i°f  B00l\  1  was  U8ed  by  the  WSU  Archives  for  a  15  minute  program  over 
C’  Pullman.  The  books  are  also  in  the  University  of  Idaho  library  at 
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Moscow,  Idaho,  and  in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Requests  for  copies  of  Book  I  and  II  are  increasing.  A  reproduction 
has  been  discussed  but  the  genealogy  needed  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  In 
1942  when  this  book  was  published  there  were  51  members  of  the  John  E. 
Cochran  family;  as  of  January  8,  1966  there  are  137. 

We  have  copied  Book  I  and  Book  II  just  as  written  by  John  E.  Cochran 
in  1942  with  a  few  obvious  mistakes  corrected.  In  Book  III,  however,  the 
Lowry  record  through  the  John  E.  Cochran  family  has  been  brought  to  Jan. 

8,  1966,  when  Terry  Scott  Cochran  was  born  to  William  Lowry's  great-great- 
great  grandson,  Delbert  James  Cochran.  Little  has  been  added  to  what 
John  E.  Cochran  had  collected  on  other  descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Lowry  (1800) 

In  1964  we  visited  the  site  of  some  of  the  stories  told  in  Book  I. 
Madisonville ,  Tennessee  had  not  changed.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are  still 
there.  The  Robert  Cochran  house  still  stands.  This  was  the  pattern  for 
the  John  E.  Cochran  house  on  Doumecq  Plains  with  the  big  hall  in  the  center, 
a  stairway  in  that  hall,  and  a  big  porch.  The  house  where  dreaa:  grandfather 
Cochran  lived  is  occupied.  The  grove  of  trees  stands  between  the  houses. 

It  was  in  this  grove  one  dark  night  that  John  E.  Cochran  fell  on  a  cow  and 
thought  it  was  a  ghost. 

We  have  enjoyed  copying  these  brooks.  Sbme  of  the  children's  stories 
of  1942  do  not  agree.  For  example  Mary  said  Uncle  Charley  Pickard  drove 
the  wagon  carrying  our  goods  from  the  Palouse  Country  to  Cottonwood.  Omie 
says  Uncle  Pleas  Kittrell  drove  our  wagon.  Neither  is  correct.  Uncle 
Charley  drove  the  wagon  for  Mr.  Boggs  who  with  his  family  were  traveling 
with  the  John  Cochran  family. 

Everyone  who  knew  we  were  working  on  these  books  has  generously  sent 
us  dates  and  other  information.  Twenty- five  years  from  now  when  someone 
makes  another  revision  we  could  offer  some  suggestions,  but  knowing  that 
brilliant  men  and  women  are  in  the  making,  we  refrain  from  doing  so. 
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We  are  grateful  for  names  and  dates  from  the  following  persons 

Roberta  Belknap,  San  Francisco,  California 
Virgil  Blankenship,  Greenback,  Tennessee 
Edith  Shinn- Erickson,  Colfax,  Washington 
Mildred  Kittrel 1-Heath,  Julietta,  Idaho 
Eleanor  Cochran- LaRose,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Annie  Carson-Sands ,  Sweetwater,  Tennessee 
Fay  Heath-Scoggins,  Julietta,  Idaho. 

Ethel  Cochran-Shinn 
Zenna  Cochran- Higgins 

February  1966 
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Chapter  1  -  BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH  IN  TENNESSEE 

I  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee,  September  28,  1857.  My  father's 
name  was  Robert  Lusk  Cochran.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Lowry, 
November  27,  1845,  at  the  age  of  22.  Mother  was  born  February  12,  1825. 

Father's  birthday  was  April  26,  1824.  I  have  heard  mother  say  that  neither  of 
them  ever  had  any  other  sweetheart.  They  reared  nine  children.  I  was  the 
seventh  --  the  oldest  boy.  My  brother  William  was  three  years  younger,  Margaret 
was  the  baby.  All  of  us  nine  children  went  to  school  at  the  same  time.  All 
but  Martha  lived  to  be  over  72  years  old.  Martha  died  Oct. 23,1886  at  the  age 

o£  39  •  1812844 

At  the  age  of  six  I  went  to  school  to  a  teacher  whose  name  was  Miss 
Margaret  Porter.  The  schoolhouse  was  small,  made  of  logs.  Benches  were  of 
Chestnut  logs.  The  bark  had  been  peeled  off  and  the  logs  had  been  split  in 
the  middle.  Four  holes  were  bored  in  each  half  log.  Pegs  were  put  in  for  legs. 

We  had  no  backs.  Benches  were  of  different  heights  to  fit  the  pupils.  Our 
schools  were  conducted  only  three  or  four  months  a  year. 

I  was  quite  small  when  father  went  to  war.  He  fought  on  the  Confederate 
side.  We  were  not  far  from  the  war  zone  and  many  times  the  soldiers  from  both 
the  North  and  the  South  passed  our  house.  Anything  they  wanted  --  our  stock, 
garden  stuff,  chickens,  meat  --was  picked  up  by  either  side.  Mother  hid  a 
soldier  in  our  house  once  but  we  children  did  not  know  he  was  there  till  he 
had  been  fed,  doctored  and  had  rested  many  days.  Sisters  raised  a  good  crop 
of  corn  while  father  was  at  war.  He  fought  in  several  battles  and  was  held 
a  prisoner  for  many  months.  •  - . 

One  day  a  Yankee  or  Union  soldier  went  past  our  house  going  over  to 
Shield's  still  house  for  liquor.  The  soldier  got  his  liquor  and  started  for 
camp.  He  climbed  a  fence  near  our  house  but  could  not  balance  himself  so  fell 
back.  He  fell  asleep  and  in  the  morning  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He 
reached  our  house  and  asked  for  breakfast  which  father  gave  him.  When  asked 
where  he  had  stayed  all  night  he  said  that  a  child  had  cried  during  the  night 
and  had  kept  him  awake.  He  had  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  but  had  thought  he 
had  heard  a  child  crying.  He  was  so  drunk  he  had  not  known  the  difference. 


erainI£ormfhber  ^  time  Whfn  Soldiers  commandeered  Johnson's  mill  and  ground 
grain  for  the  community.  They  took  only  the  legal  toll  --  one-Mohfh  rtf  n, 

Eii 

a  M  ,r  Li  a  «  U  n  er  £or  you-  In  the  “inter  “hen  we  butchered  hoes 
?  u£ather  CUt  the  meat>  make  bhe  sausage  and  render  the  lard 
Thrs  soldier  by  the  name  of  Shay  taught  father  a  lot  about  saving  alt  Dart;  of 
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treated  N°rt!'ern  and  Southern  soldiers  alike,  and  we  were 

a  mow  fil?ed“Lh  hav  y  ^  “  and  South-  Both  sides  foraged.  Father  had 

t_  _  r  d  th  hay*  The  fora8e  master  came  and  took  it  but  gave  a  receiot 

him  theWcorncrib°which0didCeri-Chme  C°  866  h°W  mUCh  C°rn  We  had*  Father  showed 
raised  the  co^uS  Vld  haVe  much  corn‘  Father  told  him  his  girls  had 
been  planted  yet  The  off??  **  V^ks^urg*  This  was  in  March.  No  corn  had 
our  own  croD  7  wlf  a  fflcer  said  Chat  we  did  not  have  enough  corn  to  put  in 

several  sacks  of  shellV  WaS°n  by  f°Ur  muleS  drOVe  up  to  our  house  with 

a  vahet  !  h  H  I  t  ?°rn*  IC  WaS  0106  Cl6an  COrn  °f  the  yellow  variety  - 

became  the  standard^n3?’  W*  plante<?  this  yellow  corn  and  did  so  well  it 
cattle  shppn  v,  P  n  0ur  comniunity.  We  raised  many  horses,  mules, 

years  m  i  Mn  L^Lr!11'5  °£  Various  kinds-  As  1  look  hack  n°re  than  80 
,  1  can  see  that  we  were  a  very  happy  family. 

the  time  I  was^?*"*011!^  f°r  educat*°n*  I  went  to  schools  near  our  home  from 
which  was  open  for  T U  1  ^  16*  Then  1  Went  t0  a  sch°o1  five  miles  away, 
schoolf  cosMnf  Iho  r6  T^S  3  year*  AU  the  Schools  were  subscription 
for  a  family  A  taarh  3  °  lar  P<5r  pupil  per  monfch  or  a  special  price  was  set 

for  $4  00  ner  mtnlh aC^!,  came  to  0ur  house  and  offered  to  teach  all  nine  of  us 
?4.00  per  month.  Father  accepted  the  offer.  Teacher  was  Walter  L.McSpadin. 

of  term  Tt^aQ0??*"0!?  ^°r  teacber  to  §fve  a  treat  at  Christmas  or  at  end 
and  if  the  treat  was  u^y  of  bhe  larger  boys  to  find  out  what  the  treat  was 

the  school  house  Thi?  wa?  Ukin8’  they  WOuld  duck  him  or  bar  him  from 

with  apples  candv  nv  k  8°°d  natured  fun*  The  teachers  always  came  through 
enrolled  *  7  brown  sugar.  McSpadin  had  a  good  school  with  50  to  60 
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On  the  first  day  of  school  the  teacher  with  great  dignity  would  read  the 
rules  which  were  somewhat  as  follows; 

1  -  No  playing  on  the  road,  to  or  from  school. 

2  -  No  whispering  in  school. 

3r-  No  swearing  on  the  playground 

4  -  You  must  not  absent  yourself  from  the  room  but  once  between  recess 

and  noon  without  special  permission. 

5  -  Only  one  pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  school  room  at  one  time 

except  by  special  permission. 

6  -  Always  say  "Yes, Sir"  and  "No, Sir"  to  your  teacher. 

7.-  You  must  not  leave  the  school  grounds  for  any  cause  except  by  permiss¬ 
ion 

8  -  No  fighting.  No  teasing  the  children. 

And  there  were  many  others  but  I  do  not  recall  them  now.  , 

At  each  school  it  was  the  custom  to  have  exercises  twice  a  month,  consist¬ 
ing  of  recitations,  speeches,  compositions  and  dialogues.  Two  neighboring 
schools  would  meet  on  Friday  afternoon  and  would  have  a  debate  team,  debating 
some  topic  previously  selected. 

Since  I  was  the  oldest  son,  my  father  thought  it  proper  for  me  to  learn 
to  plow  when  only  seven  years  old.  He  bought  a  gentle  old  mule  for  me.  He  had 
a  plow  made  with  handles  so  low  I  could  easily  reach  them.  The  entire  family 
came  to  see  me  plow.  I  was  proud  of  myself.  I  thought  I  was  almost  a  man. 

And  how  I  did  feed  that  old  mule  and  curry  her  and  rub  her.  We  called  the 
mule  Phoebe.  That  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the  man  who  sold  us  the  mule, 

I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  have  a  horse  or  colt  of  my  own,  but 
usually  the  animal  was  not  gentle  enough  for  me  to  ride  or  to  work.  Father 
would  trade  me  another  colt  and  would  sell  or  work  the  one  he  got  from  me.  He 
always  kept  me  satisfied.  In  those  days  we  did  not  have  movies  or  autos  but 
we  had  parties.  Some  of  the  older  girls  would  conduct  the  program  for  the 
smaller  children.  We  would  play  "Blind  Fold", "Hide  &  Seek", "Pussy  Wants  a 
Corner", etc.  And  then  a  ghost  would  come  in.  I  can  still  hear  the  yells  from 
the  small  ones,  some  crying;  others  laughing.  Neighborhoods  were  not  large 
but  we  had  our  fun. 
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a  hostao£1clousinsOUrWeC°Z^tyfrre  r6lated-  had  uncles  and  aad 

without  the°permission  If f ,t  Spend  the  niSht  Kith  relatives  but  never 
easily  that  father  L,  “  r  or  mother-  Usually  mother  said  "yes"  more 

go  ask  mother."  On  Sunda^fath337  \  jTn'1  Seem  l0nS  since  y°u  were  there  but 

as  we  now  do  but  he  was  a  strict  Sabbath  k  SWay'  ,?  n0t  haVe  Sunda?  Sch°o1 
our  Bibles.  Sabbath  keeper.  We  were  admonished  to  read 

Mother"  "-“rgLrchrLtfanladTllthe'r^fa"'6113?  Ch“rch  ^  a"  early  **»• 
kept  the  Sabbath  did  nor  “  y‘  Father  was  a  m°ral  man,  attended  church, 

was  prompt  to  help  the  nL  !T;  Very  flne  neiShbor-  seldom  made  a  debt, 

he  was  53  years  old  he  became  a  rb^  C™  t0  aCCept  Chrlst  as  his  Savior.  ®en 
Presbyterian  Church.  Christian  and  united  with  the  Cumberland 

in  theCirst  Commandment"  "ThouChalt"""?  tahen-  He  thouSht  it  was  forbi  dden 
or  any  likeness  of  anting  that  is  LCc  “nt°  thySeU  a"y  8raVen  lmaSe> 

by  alCCbothrwhiteaand  CLLYXC  C°  and.great  thin8a  Were  a*Pe«ed 

ful  time,  vacation  with  youth  home  f a“s>  stockings,  turkey,  cake,  a  wonder¬ 
dancing  for  colored  people  A  1  ^hool  or  college,  parties  for  whites, 

had  a  very  gracious  family  --  nine  children*  sa^  neigbbor>  W.W. Porter, 

gave  a  Christmas  dinner  and  the  c„n  ld  ’  same  as  us-  The  Porters  always 

observed  in  the  Short  Bark  neighborhood^herl  “reaped™"  W3S  ^ 

was  not  so  success  furaSfhe!ieriinstartfdaIt214atd  ^  °n®  SWeetheart*  I 
new  one  each  year.  Mother  said  she  -  C  t0  have  girl  friends  but  I  had  a 

of  good  girlsChan  in  with  bad  bCvs  Y*  ln  the.“»Pa"y 

were  good  girls.  ^  ^  u  understand  all  my  girl  friends 

and  had"  LCy  pYXCxpCrXrCCItC  ln  th£  Glenl°‘h  •«■»<* 

Mccroskey  and  his  famib  !?;  ,  SOt  Wel1  acOuaintod  with  Rev.  Solon 

ripened  into  a  friendship  whiY ^°akey  and  1  made  an  acquaintance  that 
triendship  which  in  M^years  never  ceased.  I  met  fine  boys 


in  that  school.  After  I  left  school  I  got  a  certificate  to  teach  a  school  at 
Oak  Hill  on  Bat  Creek,  near  my  home  and  I  got  $40  per  month.  Father  gave  me 
permission  to  clear  some  land  for  a  crop.  I  had  cut  the  trees  and  had  made 
the  rails  to  fence  the  place.  Father  had  hired  a  big,  stout  negro  to  work  for 
$96  for  the  year.  He  let  me  have  him  on  Saturday  each  week.  I  had  an  attack 
of  intermittent  fever  and  was  very  low.  While  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death  my 
brother  Billy  heard  my  mother  pray  fervently  to  God  to  spare  John's  life. 

Billy  told  me  later  of  hearing  this  prayer.  I  am  satisfied  this  prayer  had  a 
wonderful  impression  on  Billy  and  on  me.  This  answered  prayer  of  mother  still 
has  its  influence  on  me. 

I  have  always  loved  little  children.  My  sister's  children  were  the  joy  of 
my  life.  Once  my  oldest  sister's  daughter,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  girls  I 
ever  knew,  was  low  with  a  fever.  I  could  not  think  of  her  being  taken  from  us. 
One  day  I  went  into  the  woods  near  our  house  and  read  from  my  Testament  John 
4:48-50,  where  it  tells  of  Christ  healing  the  nobleman's  son.  I  asked  God  to 
please  spare  the  life  of  this  dear  little  girl.  Her  life  was  spared.  She  has 
reared  two  lovely  children.  I  visited  them  in  1926  when  on  a  trip  to  Tennessee. 
I  can  name  many  instances  of  answered  prayer.  Do  not  consider  me  a  religious 
fanatic.  The  Lord  says  we  should  prove  him,  Malachi  3:10.  You  have  the  same 
chance  that  I  have  and  the  same  invitation. 

Father  built  a  barn  40  by  60  feet  on  a  sloping  piece  of  land  and  made  a 
grade  in  the  bank  24  by  60  feet ;  also  made  a  wall  of  rock  four  feet  high  at 
the  back  side,  frame  at  the  front.  Built  two  log  pens,  one  on  either  end,  24 
by  12  feet  with  a  distance  between  them  of  about  36  feet.  This  was  floored 
with  2  by  4  scantling,  set  on  edge,  one  inch  apart.  When  harvest  came  he 
threw  his  wheat  bundles  into  these  pens.  At  a  later  date  he  put  12  to  15  horses 
and  mules  on  the  floor  and  drove  them  round  and  round  for  a  while,  then  stirred 
the  bundles  and  the  grain  dropped  through  the  floor  to  the  floor  below.  Then 
he  winds  out  the  chaff  with  a  canvass  sheet,  two  men  holding  opposite  corners. 
Another  man  keeps  the  chaff  moving.  Soon  they  have  a  sack  of  wheat  ready  for 
the  mill.  It  is  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  and  taken  to  Johnson's  Mill.  We 
have  wheat  bread  each  Sunday  morning.  When  I  was  back  in  1926  I  found  that 
that  they  had  the  most  modern  type  of  machinery  for  sowing  and  harvesting; 
also  for  grinding  and  making  flour  but  the  old  barn  stood  with  threshing  floor 
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intact  but  not  for  threshing  grain.  “All  things  grow  old  but  love  and  the  soul.' 

How  plainly  I  can  still  see  the  boys  of  that  day  in  the  "Old  Barn  Loft" 
and  the  orchards  my  grandfather  owned,  the  swimming  holes  in  the  creek,  chasing 
rabbits  and  trapping  the  partridge  -  all  those  boyish  sports.  The  vision 

V'Z i  inTmy  84th  year-  1  try  t0  cal1  the  roll  -  Fate  and  Jake  Lowry, 

J  hn  Sheets,  John  Douglas,  joe  Shields,  Jim  Summit,  Bill  and  John  Brakebill, 
John  and  Sam  Holliway,  Ice  and  Philip  Moser,  John  Cary,  Pat  and  Jerry  Pardew, 
W.L.  Cochran  --  and  John  Cochran.  Nearly  all  have  gone  from  earth. 

Much  as  I  liked  Old  Tennessee  there  came  a  time  when  the  West  called  me. 
owing  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  a  movement  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
a  n  area  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  covered  wagon  had  taken  thousands  of 
amilies  from  eastern  states  to  new  homes  in  the  far  West.  On  May  10,  1869 
there  was  an  unusual  event  west  of  Ogden,  Utah.  It  was  the  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  when  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  went  across  our  country. 

Up  to  that  time  it  took  months  to  cross  the  praries.  Now  the  iron  horse  took 
people  to  San  Francisco  from  which  place  new  settlers  went  North  or  South. 


J. P.T.McCroskey  had  gone  from  Tennessee  to  Washington  Territory  and  had 

kwu  C°lfax*  He  wrote  letters  to  the  home  folks  and  these  letters  were 

published  in  the  home  papers.  Soon  my  brother  Bill  and  my  brother-in-law, pleas 
K  rell,  were  located  out  in  that  western  area  and  I  was  soon  to  join  them. 

..  /he  *rontier  had  been  chased  across  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  country.  Now 

l htaffkntie^  WaS  °Ut  beyond  the  Rockies  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  We  were 
it  U4that  the  8reatest  wheat  country  in  America  was  in  the  Palouse  in  Eastern 
ashington  Territory,  in  my  23rd  year  in  the  summer  of  1880  I  make  plans  to 
go  by  train  via  Chattanooga,  Covington,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Ogden,  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
then  on  to  Walla  Walla  and  Colfax. 


On  the  next  page  yoou  will  find  a  simple  map  which  shows  my  trip  from 
Tennessee  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  and  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia 
River  by  ship.  Now  an  airplane  can  make  that  trip  in  a  day  but  the  next 
chapter  will  tell  how  long  it  took  me. 
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1880.  In  1940  Washington  had  1,736,191,  an  increase  of  23  fold.  It  was  in  1869 
that  the  first  railroad  ran  across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  There  was  a  great 
increase  in  population  from  1870  to  1880  in  all  the  Western  states.  Before  the 
train  went  to  the  Pacific,  the  covered  wagon  took  the  settlers.  Note  that  from 
1870  to  1880  Arizona  jumped  from  9,658  to  40,440;  Idaho  from  14,999  to  32,610; 
Washington  from  23,955  to  75,116;  Oregon  from  90,923  to  174,768;  Colorado  from 
39,864  to  194,327;  Wyoming  from  9,118  to  20,789;  South  Dakota  from  14,181  to 
135,177  and  California  from  560,247  to  864,694.  The  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
States  were  "going  West". 


1 

P  .  •  '  • !  .  ’ 


Chapter  2  -  FROM  TENNESSEE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  —  AUGUST,  1880 

On  August  2,  1880,  I  left  my  home  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee  for  the 
Pacific,  accompanied  by  my  sister,  Texie  Kittrell,  and  her  nine  months  old 
boy,  Edgar,  Father,  mother  and  cousin,  Lafayet  Lowry  went  with  us  to  Sweet¬ 
water,  our  railroad  town.  We  stayed  there  till  4  a,m,  August  3  when  the  train 
came  in.  Mother's  parting  words  were,  "John,  be  a  good  boy  and  tell  Billy  to 
be  good,  too," 

Our  through  tickets  were  handed  to  us  at  Chattanooga.  They  cost  $60  each. 
We  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Covington,  Kentucky  and  went  via  St,  Louis  a 
and  Kansas  City  to  Council  Bluffs  where  we  changed  cars.  Through  Nebraska  I 
got  my  first  sight  of  real  prairie.  We  rode  for  miles  thru  cornfields.  I 
stood  in  the  car  and  looked  back.  The  steel  rails  seemed  to  come  together. 

We  passed  through  Wyoming  and  watched  the  prairie  dogs.  We  came  in  sight  of 
Black  Hills  and  then  crossed  the  Rockies  at  Sherman,  Wyoming,  the  highest  point 
on  that  road. 

We  passed  by  the  thousand  Mile  Tree,  so  called  because  1000  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  We  traveled  slowly  in  an  emigrant  car.  We  had  our  own  bedding. 
We  bought  mattresses  filled  with  corn  shucks  to  sit  on.  Car  seats  only  had 
slats.  We  turned  our  two  seats  opposite  each  other  and  put  our  mattresses  and 
quilts  on  them.  We  warmed  up  our  food  and  made  coffee  on  the  stove.  At  Elko, 
Nevada,  a  man  came  into  the  train  while  it  was  stopping  and  asked  if  there  was 
anyone  there  from  Tennessee.  We  boys  knew  each  other  as  Tennessee,  Main, 
Missouri  or  Arkansas  or  the  state  from  which  we  came.  Joe  Williams  yelled  outi 
"Tennessee,  you  are  wanted."  I  went  to  the  door  and  met  a  man  who  said  his 
name  was  John  M.  Lane  who  wanted  me  to  stay  with  him  and  be  a  policeman  in 
Elko,  Nevada.  He  said  he'd  give  me  a  good  time  and  show  me  how  to  make  easy 
money.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Colfax,  Washington  Territory.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  policeman 

Our  train  was  11  days  going  from  Sweetwater,  Tenn.  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
We  arrived  at  the  Golden  Gate  at  10  A.M.  but  by  3  P.M,  we  were  on  the  ship, 
Oregon,  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon  (San  Francisco  in  1880  had  a  population  of 
233,959  while  Los  Angeles  had  only  11,183.  But  in  1940  Los  Angeles  had 
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1,504,277  and  was  larger  than  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
combined.  It  was  the  railroad  that  gave  San  Francisco  the  early  start.) 

On  leaving  San  Francisco  on  the  ship,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  out 
on  the  big  ocean  and  it  was  thrilling  to  hear  the  sea  lions  bark  on  the  cliffs 
as  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  We  were  silent  and  solemnc  We  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  promise  and  would  soon  be  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

This  Joe  Williams  and  I  had  become  good  pals.  We  were  sitting  on  a  bench 
on  the  ship  as  we  sailed  out  on  the  dark  blue  ocean,  watching  the  big  waves  go 
up  and  down,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  brought  anything  along  to  keep  me  from 
being  seasick.  I  told  him  I  had  not.  Joe  took  a  bottle  from  his  pocket  and 
said,  "I  did."  He  offered  me  a  drink.  I  said, "No,  not  now."  Joe  looked  at 
me  in  a  hurt  way  and  said  he  would  try  it  anyway.'  He  took  a  good  drink.  Was 
quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  rushed  to  the  railing  and  there  was  much  ado. 
He  then  went  to  his  bunk  and  was  sick  till  we  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
four  days  later. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  a  pilot  came  on  board  our  ship  while  we  were 
at  anchor.  He  directed  the  pilot  of  our  ship  through  the  drifting  sand  bars 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  sand  bars  are  continually  shifting  as  the 
waves  and  the  tides  move  them.  We  anchored  or  tied  up  at  Astoria  where  we 
changed  to  another  boat  headed  for  Portland.  We  stayed  all  night  on  this  boat 
and  in  the  morning  we  sailed  as  far  as  Celilo.  In  1880  there  were  no  locks  in 
the  Columbia  so  we  had  to  get  off  this  boat  and  climb  up  some  steps  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  We  then  got  on  a  railroad  car  and  rode  for  a  mile  or  so,  chang¬ 
ing  again  to  a  boat  --  a  nice  steam  boat,  called  the  D.S. Baker  and  started  up 
the  Columbia  to  Wallula,  Washington  Territory. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day  and  all  on  board  seemed  happy  and  cheerful. 
Everything  on  the  boat  was  clean.  Beds  were  good.  They  set  a  good  table.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  travel  on  such  a  boat.  There  were  chickens  on  board  --  in  a 
coop  on  top.  At  midnight  the  cock  crowed,  giving  us  country  folks  a  homey 
feeling. 

We  arrived  at  Wallula  at  1  P.M.  and  took  a  rather  famous  train  to  Walla 
Walla.  This  train  was  slow.  It  was  a  narrow  gauge.  There  were  6  by  4  ties 
and  4  by  4  sawed  rails  with  strap  iron  nailed  on  top  for  the  car  wheels  to 
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roll  on.  There  was  one  coach  and  a  baggage  car  --  and  10  passengers.  We  got 
to  Walla  Walla  by  5  P.M.  on  August  19,  1880.  Train  and  stage  did  not  make 
connections  so  we  stayed  over  night  at  the  Columbia  Hotel,  where  we  found  bed 

bugs. 

By  1880  Walla  Walla  was  the  metropolis  of  the  inland  Empire  area.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  had  not  yet  gone  into  Spokane.  The  only  railroad  of 
the  Inland  Empire  was  Baker's  strap  iron  railway  from  Wallula  to  Walla  Walla. 

It  was  built  by  Dr.  Dorsey  S.  Baker.  It  was  32  miles  long.  Baker  went  to  the 
East  —  Pittsburgh  --  in  1872  and  bought  a  7  1/2  ton  locomotive.  The  strap 
iron  on  the  wooden  rails  worked  loose  and  wound  around  the  wheels  and  often 
punched  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  train  was  then  stopped  till  the 
strap  iron  was  again  nailed  down. 

One  reason  Baker  used  strap  iron  was  because  he  could  not  afford  iron 
rails.  He  financed  the  road  personally.  When  the  road  reached  the  site  of  the 
Whitman  Mission,  six  miles  west  of  Walla  Walla,  he  ran  out  of  funds  and  said 
that  the  terminus  would  be  at  the  Mission.  That  meant  that  the  town  of  Walla 
Walla  would  not  be  the  terminus.  Fearing  that  a  rival  town  would  grow  up  west 
of  Walla  Walla,  the  citizens  of  Walla  Walla  hurriedly  raised  $25,000  to  help 
Dr.  Baker  build  his  road  into  Walla  Walla.  His  road  was  never  mortgaged.  It 
paid  good  profits.  He  sold  it  to  the  Oregon  Navigation  Company. 

After  spending  the  night  in  Walla  Walla,  we  went  on  to  Dayton  and  remained 
there  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  the  stage  to  Colfax  did  not  run  on  Sunday.  I  went 
to  church  at  11  A.M.  and  in  the  evening.  (Diary  says  concerning  trip  from 
Walla  Walla  to  Dayton,  "Today  I  have  seen  things  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Wheat  fields  as  yellow  as  gold  and  men  harvesting  in  the  fields."  Dairy  says 
regarding  Sunday,  "Rev.  Van  Patten  preached  from  text  Exodus  12:13.  In  the 
evening  his  text  was  Isaiah  35:8."  Diary  also  says, "This  is  the  third  sabbath 
I  have  been  on  the  road  from  Tennessee  to  Washington  Territory  and  I  feel 
better  tonight  than  I  have  since  I  left  home.") 

On  Monday  at  5  A.M.  the  stage  left  Dayton  for  Colfax  and  Texie,  Edgar  and 
I  were  on  board.  We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  Pataha.  Roads  were  rough  and 
dusty.  There  were  ropes  on  the  front  seat  for  us  to  hold  on  to  so  as  to  steady 
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ourselves  when  we  hit  the  chuck  holes.  It  was  necessary  to  change  horses  every 
20  miles  when  we  put  on  six  new  horses.  We  arrived  at  Colfax  at  5  P.M.  and 
hired  a  man  to  take  us  out  to  the  J.  p.  T.  McCroskey  place,  Monday,  August  22. 
His  place  was  four  miles  south  of  Steptoe  Butte.  At  last  we  were  at  the  end 
of  our  transcontinental  trip. 

The  next  day,  August  23,  I  started  across  the  country  south  of  Kamiak 
Butte  to  see  Billy,  my  brother,  and  Pleas  Kittrell,  Texie's  husband.  Pleas  was 
working  in  the  hayfield  so  I  took  his  place  and  he  went  to  the  McCroskey' s  place 
to  get  his  wife  and  baby  boy,  Edgar. 

I  met  Billy,  my  brother,  at  Gus  McQueen's  place.  Billy  was  teaching  school 
at  a  school  house  called  Dog  Creek.  Harvest  was  in  full  swing.  The  wheat  and 
oats  were  fine.  I  worked  from  daylight  till  dark  for  $1.50  a  day  and  board.  I 
s  oc  e  grain  for  Henry  Hunt  till  it  was  all  in  shock.  Jim  Stevenson  came  to 
Mr.  Hunt  and  asked  him  to  bind  his  (Stevenson's)  crop.  He  asked  Mr.  Hunt  if  he 
knew  where  he  could  get  a  hand  to  shock  for  him.  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  would  bring 
me  with  him.  So  we  started  about  11  A.M.  I  went  along  to  help  open  and  shut 
the  fence  where  the  binder  was  taken  through. 

I  had  eaten  an  early  breakfast  and  when  we  got  to  the  Stevenson  home  I 
was  hungry.  Mr.  Hunt  introduced  me  to  the  Stevensons  very  politely.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  had  prepared  an  excellent  meal  of  warm  biscuits,  beefsteak,  butter, 
fine  cold  milk,  potatoes,  gravy  and  dried  apple  pie.  Dried  fruit  was  the  kind 
of  fruit  used  at  this  time.  Needless  to  say  I  was  well  pleased  with  the 
dinner.  Mr.  Stevenson  returned  thanks  at  each  meal.  He  was  a  fine  Christian 
man.  He  had  a  motherly  wife  who  gave  me  a  good  bed  in  which  to  sleep.  They 
had  books  and  papers  to  read.  They  made  one  feel  at  home.  They  had  four 
children,  a  boy  and  three  girls  --  ages  were  from  two  to  10.  The  boy's  name 
was  Ollie.  The  girls  were  Leona,  Axie  and  Hettie.  They  were  as  fine  a  family 
as  one  would  care  to  meet,  Mrs.  Stevenson  talked  to  us  like  a  mother.  It  was 
a  pleasant  home  for  a  lonesome  boy. 

I  usually  wrote  letters  on  Sunday  at  my  leisure.  She  praised  me  for  this 
Said  I  should  write  to  my  mother  often  for  she  knew  my  mother  was  always  glad 
to  get  a  letter  even  if  I  did  not  have  much  to  say.  The  letter  would  show  her 
that  I  was  thinking  of  her. 
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I  still  think  of  the  Stevensons  though  the  father  and  mother  have  passed 
on  to  their  reward.  Some  of  the  children  are  still  living.  It  was  fortunate 
when  I  came  into  this  new  country  that  I  found  such  a  nice  home.  This  kept  me 
from  becoming  lonesome  and  homesick  after  leaving  a  fine  home  in  Tennessee. 


Chapter  3  -  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  COLFAX  COUNTRY 

The  preceding  chapter  tells  about  the  month  of  August  1880,  when  I  left 
the  state  of  Tennessee  the  first  of  the  month  and  going  via  San  Francisco  and 
Astoria  reached  the  Colfax  country  safely  and  found  a  good  home  --  Jim  Steven¬ 
son.  August  was  a  most  interesting  month,  I  had  seen  many  people.  I  had 
covered  much  territory.  August  ended  with  considerable  rain.  This  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  Diary  says  on  August  31,1880,  "Bad  weather  for  harvest.  This  is 
the  coldest  time  I  ever  saw  for  this  time  of  the  year.  I  will  work  for  Jas. 
Stevenson  as  soon  as  I  can  go  to  work.  It  is  raining  today.  I  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  now  but  I  am  to  get  $1.50  per  day  when  I  go  to  work." 

I  must  tell  of  an  instance  in  the  harvest  field.  I  was  hauling  bundles 
to  the  thrashing  machine  and  it  was  the  custom  when  dinner  was  called  to  quit 
work  at  once  no  matter  where  the  wagon  was  --  loaded  or  partly  loaded.  We 
would  unhitch  the  teams  and  start  for  the  house.  I  was  driving  a  nice  team, 
very  quiet  and  most  pleasant  to  handle.  A  young  man  who  was  pitching  bundles 
to  me  on  my  wagon,  a  nice  jovial  young  fellow  (R.obert  Hawks)  raid  to  mej^You 
ride  this  one  and  I!ll  ride  the  other."  "Agreed,"  I  said  and  began  to  mount 
the  horse.  Then  Robert  said  that  he  thought  I  had  better  not  try  it  as  he 
knew  that  horse.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  but  onto  the  nice  horse  I  quickly 
went.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  on  my  back  on  the  ground  and  the  quiet 
horse  was  on  her  way  to  the  barn.  I  was  a  tender- foot  but  I  had  no  one  tP  blame, 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  a  horse  buck  but  have  seen  many  of  them  .since. 

Sept.  29  my  Diary  said,  "I  am  23  years  old  today.  Received  a  number  of 
letters  from  Tennessee." 

On  Sept.  30  the  Dairy  says,  "This  has  been  a  pleasant  month,  I  have  nev&F 
such  fine  wheat  crops.  There  has  been  a  hard  freeze,  killing  vegetation. 
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In  October,  1880,  when  harvest  was  over  my  brother  and  I  went  to  work  on 
the  railroad  which  was  building  north  from  Walla  Walla,  We  got  $2  per  day.  We 
worked  on  the  railroad  until  December  and  then  went  to  Walla  Walla  to  be  paid 
off.  There  was  a  wagon  train  of  13  wagons  and  25  men  leaving  Walla  Walla  for 
Colfax.  We  embarked  with  the  crowd  and  put  our  luggage  in  a  man's  wagon.  He 
was  the  "Wagon  Master"  and  his  name  was  Bob  Cochran,  He  assigned  each  man  his 
place  in  the  line  each  morning.  There  were  25  to  30  head  of  loose  work  horses 
to  drive.  He  kept  them  in  front.  The  morning  we  left  Walla  Walla  it  began  to 
snow.  We  were  loaded  with  apples,  squash,  syrup,  sugar,  salt,  stoves,  rice, 
flour,  crosscut  saws,  kegs  of  nails  and  anything  else  we  might  need  in  the 
winter.  Walla  Walla  was  the  big  shipping  point  for  the  Inland  Empire.  The 
merchandise  came  up  the  Columbia  to  Wallula  and  then  on  the  Baker  railroad  to 
Walla  Walla,  the  same  route  I  followed  in  August. 

Those  were  real  pioneer  days  and  we  had  no  hotels  in  the  country,  *In  the 

evening  it  would  clear  up  and  freeze.  The  next  day  it  would  snow.  We  would 

camp  at  an  eating  place  and  pay  25$  for  a  meal  for  a  man  and  25$  for  the  hay  for 
a  horse.  We  crossed  the  Snake  River  at  Central  Ferry  where  the  ice  was  running 
badly.  That  night  we  camped  with  a  man  named  Clark.  We  were  cold  and  hungry 
and  scared.  But  we  found  that  Mr.  Clark  had  sheds  and  feed  for  the  stock  - - 
also  a  nice  big  kitchen,  lots  of  Irish  potatoes  which  were  cooked  with  their 
jackets  on,  a  large  pot  of  boiled  beef,  lots  of  gravy,  and  sour  dough  biscuits 
as  big  as  saucers.  There  was  black  coffee,  butter  and  sugar.  This  bunch  of 
hungry,  cold  men  made  the  grub  disappear  rapidly.  After  supper  Mr.  Clark  let 
us  put  our  blankets  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  we  had  a  very  comfortable  night. 

In  the  morning  we  had  more  snow.  We  moved  slowly  up  the  river.  Thousands 

of  cattle  were  sheltering  along  the  bluffs.  We  had  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
road  so  our  wagons  could  go  along.  That  night  we  got  to  Alkali  Flat  and 
wondered  where  we  would  sleep.  The  Wagon  Master  went  ahead  to  find  a  place  for 
the  stock  and  for  the  men.  He  found  a  haystack  but  the  owner  said  he  could  not 
care  for  the  men  and  the  stocke  The  Wagon  Master  began  to  tell  the  men  how  to 
bunch  the  wagons  for  the  night  so  as  to  break  the  wind.  He  said  he  would  soon 
have  a  nice  fire  if  he  could  burn  the  poles  from  the  corral.  The  owner  of  the 
haystack  asked  us  to  wait  until  he  could  see  his  wife.  Soon  the  man  returned 
and  said  we  could  tie  the  horses  in  the  barn  and  feed  them  hay.  We  had  grain 
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in  our  wagons.  When  the  stock  was  fed  we  were  asked  to  come  to  the  house  and 
cook  on  the  stove.  Said  the  man,  "Here  is  plenty  of  wood;  make  yourselves 
comfortable.  Put  your  beds  on  the  floor.  We* 11  not  get  up  early.  Cook  your 
breakfast  in  the  morning."  In  the  morning  he  charged  us  only  25c  apiece  and 
25c  per  horse. 

The  snow  was  getting  pretty  deep  as  we  neared  Colfax  because  Colfax  is 
much  higher  than  the  Snake  valley.  A  few  miles  from  Colfax  we  stopped  with  a 
man  named  Rhineheart.  He  was  a  pleasant  old  man  and  had  quite  a  family.  It 
snowed  all  night  and  in  the  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  a  road  over  the  hills 
to  Colfax.  We  paid  George  Rhineheart  $5.00  to  take  his  sled  and  break  a  road 
to  the  town.  This  was  a  memorable  trip  for  a  tenderfoot  from  Walla  Walla  to 
Colfax,  a  distance  of  84  miles  in  five  days.  Autos  now  make  the  trip  in  less 
than  two  hours.  But  in  1880  we  had  poor  roads.  We  stopped  a  few  days  at  the 
Baldwin  House,  Then  went  eight  miles  east  where  our  brother-in-law  lived.  The 

three  of  us  engaged  in  burning  charcoal.  The  snow  was  deep  but  we  had  fair 

success.  We  burned  two  or  three  pits  of  coal  and  found  a  ready  sale  for  all 
we  could  burn  when  delivered  to  Colfax  at  $20  per  ton. 

We  lived  well  that  winter.  We  had  plenty  of  wheat  at  the  flour  mill.  We 
had  taken  wheat  as  pay  for  our  work  in  the  harvest  fields.  Beef  was  cheap, 
only  4  and  5  cts.  a  pound.  Brown  sugar  5c  a  pound.  Syrup  $1  per  gallon  in 
tin  cans.  My  sister  Texie  was  a  good  cook.  Billy  and  Pleas  would  entertain 
us  evenings  with  wierd  tales  of  earlier  days  as  they  traveled  to  the  railroad 
to  get  work.  They  got  $2  per  day  driving  scraper  teams  on  the  dump.  They  had 
to  go  to  Sprague,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  they  carried  their  blankets  on 

their  backs.  Billy  always  carried  a  pistol  and  Pleas  always  had  a  pipe.  Once 

they  went  broke.  This  was  at  Rock  Lake,  Washington  Territory.  Billy  traded 
his  pistol  for  two  loaves  of  bread  and  supper  and  breakfast  for  both  of  them. 
Later  Pleas  traded  his  pipe  for  two  more  loaves. 

The  winter  of  1880  was  long  and  dreary.  There  was  so  much  snow  we  did 
not  go  to  social  activities,  debates,  neighborhood  sings  or  to  church.  We  had 
our  own  entertainments  and  we  called  them,  "The  Modoc  Struggle",  To  this  day 
that  phrase  in  the  Cochran  or  Kittrell  families  expresses  some  memorable  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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In  February  of  1881  I  visited  my  old  friends,  the  Stevensons.  He  wanted 
a  man  to  help  him  cut  cordwood  and  said  he  would  pay  $1  per  day.  I  told  him 
I  would  rather  work  for  $20  a  month.  He  said  he  preferred  to  pay  $1  per  day. 

I  began  at  once  to  work  for  him  by  the  day,  but  there  was  snow,  snow,  snow 
every  day.  I  expected  him  to  have  me  quit  on  account  of  the  snow  and  cold. 

He  told  me  later  that  he  was  expecting  me  to  quit  because  of  the  cold.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  enough  wood  cut  in  the  winter  to  give  him  employment  hauling 
wood  to  Colfax  during  the  summer  to  get  his  groceries  and  other  supplies.  Home¬ 
steaders  usually  paid  cash  but  credit  was  available  to  men  improving  the  land 
or  making  a  home.  The  common  interest  was  1  1/2%  per  month  --  187.  per  year. 
Sometimes  27.  per  month  or  247.  per  year.  There  were  many  stock  mortgages  or  a 
man  went  on  your  note.  Notes  were  payable  in  90  days  or  were  renewed. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  the  0.R.&  N.  Railroad  was  being  built  from  Texas 
Ferry  on  the  Snake  River  to  Colfax,  Men  and  teams  were  wanted  at  $4  per  day. 
Pleas,  his  wife  Texie,  Billy  and  I  were  anxious  to  start.  We  bought  a  tent  and 
a  team  apiece  and  went  to  Texas  Ferry  on  the  Snake  River  to  make  our  fortune. 
The  roads  were  not  very  good  and  the  horses  were  rather  cold  shouldered.  We 
had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mud  but  teamsters  were  good  hearted  and  seldom 
charged  each  other.  This  was  in  March,  When  we  got  down  to  rhe  Snake  River 
it  was  fine  spring  weather. 

On  page  12  I  told  about  the  cattle  sheltered  along  the  bluffs  as  we  were 
going  from  Walla  Walla  to  Colfax  in  a  blizzard.  Now  as  we  in  the  spring  went 
along  that  same  road  we  found  the  carcasses  of  hundreds  of  cattle.  One  could 
step  from  one  carcass  to  the  other.  Cows,  calves,  big  steers  and  seme  horses 
had  perished  in  the  storm,  1880  was  known  as  the  "cow  Killer"  year.  Stockmen 
would  say  that  any  year  ending  in  a  cipher  (0)  was  supposed  to  be  a  bad  one. 

I  have  never  in  the  past  60  years  seen  such  a  winter  as  1880.  However,  we  had 
a  big  loss  of  cattle  in  1890  in  the  Colfax  country. 

We  had  a  successful  summer.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  men  and  teams. 
The  wages  were  $2  per  day  for  a  man  and  $4  for  man  and  team.  Billy  and  I  had 
a  good  four  horse  team.  We  had  new  harness  and  the  horses  were  in  fine  shape. 
It  took  two  men  and  four  horses  to  plow  up  the  dirt.  The  scraper  could  be 
filled  easily  as  the  team  was  driven  through  the  dirt.  (Diary  for  April  28, 
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1881,  says  that  one  of  the  horses  broke  its  neck  by  being  picketed  out  by  the 
neck.  Some  rather  expensive  learning.) 

(Diary  May  26,  says;  Since  I  have  come  on  this  railroad  job  I  have  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  some  pretty  good  boys  --  and  some  awfully  rough.) 

(The  last  day  of  May  was  disagreeable  according  to  Diary:  This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  days  I  ever  saw  on  account  of  the  dust,  wind  and 
cold.  But  on  June  6  Diary  says:  We  have  moved  20  miles.  We  are  camped  by  a 
beautiful  spring  and  in  one  of  the  finest  places  I  ever  saw.  Grass  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Horses  look  fine.) 

We  did  not  like  the  alkali  water  nor  the  hot  weather  of  the  Snake  River 
country  but  the  boss  wanted  us  to  stay  on  the  road  so  he  offered  us  a  contract 
in  the  Rebel  Flat  country.  We  got  10$  per  square  yard  for  loose  dirt  and  12  1/2 
cents  for  dirt,  rock  and  gravel.  We  made  $1500  apiece  that  summer, 

(Diary  for  June  25  said:  Although  this  is  a  very  rough  life,  Saturday 
evening  always  brings  pleasure.  Many  hands  work  on  Sunday,  but  we  have  never 

done  so,) 

(Diary  July  A,  1881:  Great  celebration  today.  Flags  flying.  Beer  drink¬ 
ing  among  the  Dutch  and  whiskey  among  the  Irish.  Union  Flat,  Washington  Terr.) 

It  was  in  July  that  the  sad  news  came  that  President  Garfield  had  been  shot. 

Diary  of  August  1,  1881  said:  One  year  ago  today  I  was  at  my  home  in 
Tennessee.  Now  I  am  on  a  plain  in  Washington  Territory.  August  24:  Received 
a  letter  from  my  mother  today.  On  last  night  of  August  Diary  says:  This  is  a 
lovely  night.  Everything  is  quiet.  Bells  can  be  heard  tinkling.  Cattle 
lowing.  Men  are  conversing  over  affairs  of  the  day.  Some  are  content;  some 
are  not;  some  are  cursing  --  they  know  not  what  for.  Others  are  asleep,  perhaps 
dreaming  of  home  and  friends.  I  am  studying,  looking  to  the  future. 

Sept.  15,  1881,  Diary  says:  Received  a  letter  from  father.  This  is  the 
quickest  mail  I  have  received.  Same  day  Diary  says:  Received  $486.25  for 
grading  2000  feet  of  railroad  at  Rock  Lake,  Washington  Territory.  Sept.  18: 

This  is  the  third  Sabb*th  of  September.  Dreaming  of  home,  dear  old  home,  home 
of  my  childhood  and  mother.  Not  at  all  homesick  but  thoughtful  of  the  past. 
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Sept.  27:  We  moved  today  395  yards  of  earth  with  four  teams.  We  get  10c  per 
yard  ($39.50).  We  are  doing  well.  Sept.  29:  I  am  24  years  old  today.  I  am 
growing  older.  Am  I  growing  wiser  and  better?  I  have  been  in  Washington 
Territory  one  year.  I  am  clearing  $7.50  a  day.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
happy  future. 

We  got  through  with  our  railroad  work  by  November  and  I  went  back  to 
Pleas 's  place  for  the  winter.  My  old  friend  Stevenson  asked  me  to  teach  the 
district  school.  The  wages  were  $40  per  month.  I  commenced  to  teach  at  a 
school  known  as  Draper's  and  had  a  pleasant  time.  Was  invited  to  social 
functions.  Attended  church  and  Sunday  School.  Conducted  the  literary  society. 
Frequently  stepped  out  with  the  ladies.  Was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  J.A. 
Pickard  home  and  became  well  acquainted  with  his  daughter  Emma  who  two  years 
later  became  my  wife. 

Diary  Nov.  13  says:  Went  to  Colfax  today  to  get  a  permit  to  teach  public 
school  at  Draper  school  house.  Nov.  17:  Let  G.W^Draper  have  $300  for  four 
months  at  1  1/47.  per  month  (57.  for  the  four  months.)  Nov.  21:  Stopped  over¬ 
night  at  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Drapers.  Went  to  church.  Nov.  23:  School  doing  fine. 
Have  16  pupils.  Nov.  30:  8  P.M.  Party  at  H, P. Barr's.  Quite  a  crowd.  Had  a 
real  jolly  time.  Up  all  night.  Back  at  Hunt's  at  5  in  the  morning. 

The  Diary  lists  the  following  pupils;  Males  -  Odel  and  Orlando  Bryson; 
G.A. ,R.E. ,and  B.F. Draper;  G.E.  ,  F.M. ,  E.G, ,  and  C.H.  Hunt;  Melvin  Irwin; 

Jas.  Miles;  D.E. Pickard;  Chas.  Warnish.  Females  -Orpha  Chambers;  Della  and 
Nora  Barr;  E.A.  and  Ipha  Bryson;  Emma  Hunt;  Corie  Irwin;  Leona  Stevenson; 

Kenie  Warnish.  (The  G.E. Hunt  is  the  Grant  E.  Hunt,  Insurance  Company,  Peyton 
Bldg.  Spokane,  who  has  been  active  in  the  Pioneer  Association). 

In  those  days  the  teacher  lived  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  going  from 
home  to  home  each  day  or  two.  Diary  Dec,  17  says:  Five  weeks  of  my  school 
now  gone.  Seven  more  to  come,  Dec.  30:  Dinner  at  Jas.  Pickard's.  Pleasant 
day,  buggy  riding  and  singing;  sledding  at  night,  four  horses  to  one  sled. 

13  passengers.  Feb.  10,1'882,  My  school  is  out  at  Draper  school  house.  Had  a 
nice  time. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  term,  I  made  preparations  to  go  to  work  on 
the  railroad  again.  On  Feb.  18  it  was  14  below  zero.  I  crossed  the  Palouse 
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River  on  ice.  Thought  spring  would  never  come.  Until  it  got  warmer  I  worked 
for  Lem  Bell  on  the  Palouse  River,  driving  logs  to  Colfax.  Made  $2.50  per  day 
There  were  20  men  on  that  drive,  a  jolly  bunch.  We  had  five  meals  a  day  and 
worked  from  daylight  to  dark.  River  was  high  and  we  wanted  to  make  Colfax 
before  the  river  got  low. 

It  was  June  1,  1882  when  I  went  to  work  on  the  railroad  again.  A  bunch 
of  men,  horses  and  wagons  left  Colfax  for  Sulphur  Lake.  There  was  plenty  of 
dust  and  the  roads  were  bad.  We  arrived  at  a  big  spring.  George  Bassett  lived 
there,  a  very  pleasant  man.  This  place  is  now  Washtucna.  Nine  miles  from  this 
place,  down  the  canyon,  was  Washtucna  Lake.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  the 
next  day,  pitched  our  tents  and  soon  were  at  work.  We  had  to  haul  water  10  miles 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  stock.  The  railroad  furnished  us  with  a  tank  that 
held  500  gallons.  We  furnished  six  horses  and  a  man  to  drive.  He  made  two 
loads  a  day. 

My  brother  and  I  moved  dirt  by  contract.  We  paid  $4  per  day  for  a  man  and 
team  and  furnished  them  the  water.  Sulphur  Lake  was  well  named.  Nothing  would 
drink  the  water.  It  was  a  beautiful  lake.  The  water  was  clear  and  the  bottom 
was  pebbly.  Some  of  us  were  swimming  our  horses  in  the  lake.  In  places  it  was 
from  20  to  40  feet  deep,  I  had  ridden  several  horses  across  when  I  got  one 
that  would  not  swim.  I  had  heard  that  if  a  person  would  slip  off  the  horse 
from  behind  and  hold  the  horse  by  the  tail,  the  horse  would  swim  out.  I  did 
this  but  I  lost  my  hold  on  the  tail.  I  could  not  swim.  I  nearly  lost  my  life. 

I  was  rescued  by  Billy,  my  brother.  He  and  another  man  laid  me  across  their 
knees  and  water  ran  out  of  my  lungs  thru  my  nose. 

We  worked  on  this  road  till  late  in  the  fall  of  1882,  Then  went  back  to 
the  Colfax  country.  We  had  made  good  that  summer  so  concluded  to  go  to  a  school 
taught  by  John  McCroskey  at  Bethel,  Washington  Territory.  We  had  a  godd; family 
to  board  with.  Miss  Emma  Pickard  was  a  grade  teacher  and  boarded  at  the1  same 
place.  Frequently  on  Fridaynight  I  would  go  out  to  the  Pickard  ranch.  Seldom 
did  I  stay  overnight.  They  were  a  very  pleasant  family  to  visit  with  and  Mrs. 
Pickard  was  an  excellent  cook  and  a  fine  entertainer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickard  had  each  been  married  before.  Mrs,  Pickard  had  three 
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children  by  a  former  husband;  Mose,  Irwin,  and  Janey  Beason.  Mr.  Pickard  had 
four  children  by  a  former  wife;  Robert,  Warren,  Lewis  and  Emma  Pickard.  Then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickard  had  five  children;  Delbert,  Georgia,  Charley,  Dave  and 
Pearl.  (What  a  fine  chance  for  a  family  history.  What  a  happy  family  (12); 

3  plus  4  plus  5,  Did  they  ever  say  --  My  children  and  your  children  are 
quarreling  with  our  children?)  - 

In  1883  my  brother  and  I  rented  400  acres  in  the  Dog  Creek  country  and 
raised  4,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In  October  we  were  offered  95c  a  bushel.  We 

sold  next  June  for  40c  per  bushel.  Such  were  our  experiences  in  the  early 
days.  J 

In  the  spring  of  1883  Billy  and  I  had  made  a  trip  to  the  Big  Bend  country 
to  get  us  some  land  from  the  Government.  We  wanted  to  get  pre-emptions,  160 
acres  for  living  on  land  for  six  months  and  paying  $1.25  per  acre.  We  both 
found  claims  and  I  made  my  filings  in  June.  During  the  summer  I  built  a  house 
18  by  24  feet.  Frame  was  made  of  fir  logs  and  poles.  Rafters  were  from  small 
fir  poles  while  sills  and  sleepers  were  from  larger  timber.  I  got  lumber 

for  the  floors  and  siding,  I  am  told  the  house  is  still  in  use  in  1942  tho' 
built  in  1883. 

I  made  several  trips  to  the  Big  Bend  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1883. 
On  each  trip  I  would  take  things  needed  for  the  farm.  That  fall  I  was  at 
Colfax  to  hear  a  murder  trial.  An  18  year  old  boy  had  shot  and  had  killed  a 
railroad  boss.  A  bartender  brought  in  a  tray  which  had  a  glass  of  water  and 
one  of  whiskey.  The  defending  attorney  took  the  glass  of  whiskey  and  said, 
with  a  gesture  toward  the  ladies,  "Please  excuse  this  breach  of  politeness." 

He  drank  the  whiskey  and  continued  his  plea  for  the  boy,  saying,  "How  long 
must  this  stripling  of  a  boy  stand  before  a  brutal  man?  Till  he  falls  at 

s  eet ,  dead?"  The  attorney  then  fell  forward,  dead.  Courtroom  was  cleared 

ut  the  attorney  had  gone  to  his  reward.  The  prosecutor  did  not  renew  the 
trial. 

The  map  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Eastern  Washington  and  most  of  Idaho.  The 
map  shows  where  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  is.  It  also  shows  where  Coulee 
Dam  is  on  the  Columbia  River  --  and  the  lake  150  miles  long,  reaching  to 
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Canada,  made  by  the  water  that  is  backed  up  by  the  dam.  The  water  falls  over 
the  dam  at  a  height  double  that  of  Niagara,  The  next  chapter  will  tell  about 
my  visit  to  the  Big  Bend  country  before  anyone  thought  about  a  big  dam.  No 
one  today  knows  what  great  changes  will  take  place  in  Central  Washington 
when  Coulee  Dam  water  irrigates.  !  .  . 
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Chapter  4  -  MARRIED  DECEMBER  16,  1883,  MOVE  TO  BIG  BEND 


C0lfaxiauLMn!rthix:  "?ecember  16-  1883>  At  Bethel  Church,  four  miles  east  of 
Colfax,  Washington  Territory  today  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  my 

iite.  I  have  this  day  made  the  solomn  vow  before  a  large  audience  and  Almlchi-* 

Beeson  \ »«•  Amos  Cox  officiated^  B^  Ln  w^  Bt^  5 

tfcoL  ral  ,  I™  MlSS  Ll2Zy  WalIln8-  After  the  sermon  we  returned 

we  weit  ^ut  to  thennicb  arC?  eVenin8  ln  the  MethoiJlst  church.  On  Monday 

to  the  Pickard  place  to  pack  our  wagon.  On  Tuesday  we  left  for 

our  new  home  in  the  Big  Bend  200  miles  to  the  north. 


ment  and  of  build^  *^ chapter  I  told  about  getting  160  acres  from  the  Govern- 

Big  Befd  is  ^  8  rr*  L3ter  1  t00k  UP  mac^inery  and  other  needed  tools. 
?  !°  falled  because  the  Columbia  River  makes  its  bend.  At  one 

Grand  Coulee^  Columbla  flowed  south  from  the  present  Coulee  Dam  thru 

of  Crestoi  preSent  dr^  falls*  I  had  located  near  the  present  town 

of  Creston  near  the  present  Wilbur,  Washington.  This  is  a  great  wheat  countrv 

there  wa^s10^  C°lumbia‘  When  we  left  the  Pickard  home  on  December  18 

nnw  r  !  0n  he  ground  and  m°re  fell  before  we  got  to  Brent’s  Post  Office 

Creston.  We  were  greeted  cordially  by  the  community.  A  Congregational 

Soften  ftooned^t  ““V t°  that  cotmmmity  and  Poached  in  the  various  homes. 
country11  Tdo  L  °ur  bo^se‘  He  was  the  first  preacher  in  that  part  of  the 

CoUege'at W  la  LltTlJ  “S’  ? ^ ''  CuShing  EellS  wh°  f°unded  Whitman 

Washington  h  ,,  u  the  pi°neer  Congregational  minister  in  Eastern 
Spokane  etc  churches  at  Colfax,  Cheney,  Medical  Lake,  Chewelah, 

p  ane,  etc.  He  brought  young  ministers  into  this  area  to  help  care  for  those 

Feb  ?6S*  1893  Wr  Wns;"M;ssachusetts  ^  1810  and  died  in  Tacoma,  Washington 
life  1 1  *  n  kj8  83rd  blrthday«  Students  of  early  history  will  find  the 

life  of  Eells  most  interesting  and  stimulating.) 


fht  remained  J-n  the  BlS  Bend  until  March  and  we  had  snow  all  the  time.  We 
had  three  enjoyable  months  visiting  and  entertaining.  Both  of  us  liked  to 

evening  '  ^  P3rt  in  neiShborh°°d  activities  such  as  snow  shoe  parties 

ning  games,  Sunday  dinners  -no  card  parties  or  dancing.  Diary  Dec  31  1883 

^  ze!°-  11  to  1883.  Diary  says  it  took  us  Sr  d^s  to  go 

from  the  Palouse  to  the  Big  Bend  and  that  the  snow  was  deep. 


Oregon  Trail 
over  which 
Whitman  and 
Spalding  came 
in  1836 


This  little  map  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Spokane  Country, 
known  as  the  Inland  Empire.  The 
Columbia  River  makes  a  big  bend 
in  the  center  of  Washington. 

That  area  is  known  as  the  Big 
Bend.  The  Coulee  Dam  is  there. 

Once  the  Columbia  flowed  south 
of  the  present  dam,  thru  Dry 
Falls.  South  of  Spokane  we  find 
Tekoa,  Colfax,  Palouse  and  Lewis¬ 
ton  at  juncture  of  the  Snake  and 
Clearwater.  At  Pasco  the  Snake 
flows  into  the  big  Columbia  River, 
just  north  of  Hover  and  west  of 
(  LGWt&TO n  walla  Walla.  The  map  may  make  us 

•  Ctytton  WOod  think  the  land  is  level 
but  there  are  many  "ups" 
and  "downs"  due  to  high¬ 
lands  and  valleys.  Part 
he  water  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  flows 
east  to  the  Mississippi 
and  part  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


We  give  Oregon,  Washington  and  " 
Idaho  before  railroads  and  auto 
roads  were  numerous.  Columbia  was 
the  big  river  of  Washington  and 
Snake  was  the  Idaho  river,  beginnin 
in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  Salmon 
River  flowed  into  the  Snake  just 
north  of  the  Dopmecq  Plains. 
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On  March  21,  1884,  we  left  for  Colfax,  going  by  sled  to  Cheney  where  we 
changed  to  wheels  to  Elberton,  then  known  as  Wilbur* s  Saw  Mill,  Spring  and 
summer  soon  passed.  I  had  to  stay  my  time  out  on  my  preemption  claim.  1  had 
rented  my  place  to  a  man  who  had  sown  oats  on  the  land  I  had  plowed.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  I  gathered  up  a  few  cattle  and  with  B.W.Maxey  we  drove  our  catt¬ 
le  to  the  Big  Bend  to  graze  for  the  summer. 

About  this  time  I  had  located  on  a  claim,  160  acres  of  fine  land  east  of 
Colfax,  called  Lieu  Land.  This  was  land  held  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
We  remember  that  the  Government  gave  the  N.P.  every  alternate  section.  The  N. 
P.  had  built  into  Spokane  and  was  now  building  a  branch  line  South.  It  was  a 
big  question  at  first  as  to  whether  Cheney  or  Spokane  would  be  a  metropolis. 
Cheney  was  named  after  a  Northern  Pacific  official  and  the  railroad  wanted 
Cheney  to  be  the  site  for  the  big  city  rather  than  the  scab  rock  country  of 
Spokane  Falls.  There  is  an  interesting  story  about  the  county  seat  fight, 
Cheney  stealing  the  records  at  night. 

About  the  time  I  left  the  Big  Bend  country  our  county  seat  was  at  Sprague 
on  the  N.P. railroad,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county.  Tom  Cooper  of 
Creston  was  auditor.  He  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  thought 
the  county  seat  was  too  far  away,  A  number  of  Davenport  citizens  and  others 
drove  to  Sprague  with  two  four-horse  teams  and  got  there  at  9  P.M,  They 
entered  the  auditor's  office  and  bound  Mr.  Cooper,  supposedly  gagging  him  too, 
then  they  loaded  the  county  records  on  the  wagons  and  left  for  Davenport.  When 
the  deputies  came  to  the  office  in  Sprague  in  the  morning  they  found  Mr. Cooper 
bound  and  gagged.  They  loosed  him.  Then  drove  to  Davenport  where  they  found 
the  county  records  housed  in  a  good  building.  So  ended  the  courthouse  racket 
in  Lincoln  County. 

About  this  time  the  highways  were  very  poor  and  we  had  few  fences.  We 
often  went  the  short  way  thru  the  fields.  Travelers  often  went  where  they  saw 
fresh  tracks,  road  or  no  road.  My  wife  and  I  went  from  Creston  to  Colfax  by 
way  of  Sprague.  We  were  following  fresh  tracks.  We  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  fence  across  our  road,  I  took  down  the  fence,  A  little  farther 
I  came  to  a  gulch  with  water  in  it.  I  was  driving  four  horses  to  the  wagon. 
When  the  front  team  struck  the  water  they  began  to  swim.  I  laid  the  whip  to 
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the  wheelers  and  we  all  got  safely  across.  Some  of  our  goods  were  soaked. 

While  I  was  checking  up  on  the  damage  done,  a  man  came  galloping  up  and  told 
me  to  turn  back.  He  said,  "This  road  is  closed."  I  said,  "Closed  or  not,  I'm 
going  on.  I  just  swam  my  team  thru  that  stream  and  if  you  can  whip  me,  go  to  it 
but  I  am  not  going  to  swim  my  team  back  across  that  creek."  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  offered  me  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  we  parted  good  friends. 

While  we  were  living  in  Lincoln  County,  S.M.McCroskey ,  Rev.  John  Me  - 
Croskey,  Eli  Jones  and  I  think  Dick  Kelly,  all  from  Monroe  County,  Tenn. , 
came  to  Lincoln  county  as  land  hunters.  They  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  if 
they  found  a  good  location,  wanted  a  homestead  or  wanted  to  file  on  a  pre¬ 
emption.  At  that  time  a  citizen  21  years  old  or  over,  had  three  land  rights  - 
homestead,  pre-emption  and  a  timber  culture.  I  was  not  at  home  when  they 
called.  They  tied  their  team  to  the  wagon  which  was  customary  in  those  days. 
When  they  returned  to  the  wagon,  the  horses  had  opened  their  grub  box,  had 
torn  open  all  the  flour  sacks  and  had  messed  up  all  their  provisions  as  well 
as  their  bedding.  Such  was  the  lot  of  the  pioneer  with  no  hotels  or  bakeries 
except  in  the  cities. 

Because  the  Coulee  Dam  is  now  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  my  trip  to  that  area  in  the  eighties  when  no  one  thought  of 
harnessing  the  Columbia  River  to  give  electric  power  and  to  irrigate  thousands 
of  acres.  B.W.Maxey  and  I  with  our  wives,  each  with  a  light  wagon,  took  along 
our  supplies  such  as  grub  box  and  bedding.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  (1887). 
The  weather  was  lovely  and  the  roads  were  fine.  We  arrived  at  Steam  Boat  Rock 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Coulee,  We  pitched  our  tent  and  it  rained  all  night.  In 
the  morning  it  was  nice  and  warm,  I  rode  in  various  parts  of  the  Coulee.  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Steam  Boat  Rock.  We  were  camped  at  a  spring  on  the  west 
side  of  the  coulee.  The  Indians  came  along  with  venison  and  camas  for  sale. 

Few  people  lived  in  that  part  of  the  territory.  Washington  did  not  become  a 
state  until  1889.  The  Maxeys  and  my  wife  and  I  were  in  the  coulee  for  a  week 
looking  over  land  and  timber  claims. 

There  were  others  in  the  coulee.  We  were  all  waiting  for  the  hill  to  dry 
so  we  could  drive  up.  Nearby  was  a  lake  which  had  plenty  of  ducks.  There  were 
shot  guns  in  our  crowd  of  12  to  15  people.  We  gathered  a  dozen  ducks  and  it  was 
4  P.M.  We  drove  up  the  hill  and  came  to  a  bachelor's  cabin.  We  asked  if  we 


could  stay  all  night.  He  said,  "Yes,  if  the  women  do  the  cooking."  My  wife 
and  Mrs,  Maxey  were  the  only  women  in  the  crowd  but  they  said  they  would  cook 
the  dozen  ducks  if  the  men  would  clean  them  and  cut  them  up  for  the  kettle. 

Soon  the  pot  was  boiling  and  the  dough  was  ready  for  the  dumplings.  There  was 
a  new  dishpan  on  the  wall.  The  women  filled  it  with  duck  and  dumplings.  We 
14  men  were  very  hungry.  We  ate  nearly  a  duck  apiece.  We  saved  some  duck  and 
dumpling  for  breakfast  but  no  one  wanted  duck  in  the  morning.  In  the  fall  of 
1887  while  living  in  the  Palouse  I  went  to  the  Big  Bend  on  a  trading  trip. 

B.W. Maxey,  Harry  Hughes  and  a  bunch  of  boys  went  along.  I  bought  a  ton  of 
bacon  at  6c  a  pound  and  sold  it  or  traded  it  to  Chinese  miners  working  west 
of  Coulee  for  25c  a  pound.  We  got  15  head  of  unbroken  and  wild  young  horses. 

We  traded  them  for  plowing  in  the  Palouse  area.  Some  of  the  colts  were  good 
buckers.  To  fully  appreciate  bucking  you  must  really  see  the  performance.  It 
is  funny  to  tell  about  it  but  real  laughable  to  see  it. 

I  traded  a  young  horse  to  a  young  man  who  paid  a  horse- tamer  $5  to  tame 
the  horse.  The  horse  was  supposedly  well  tamed  but  one  day  as  Billy  and  I 
drove  up,  John  Vantine  was  just  mounting  his  horse.  It  began  to  buck.  Billy 
yelled,  "Stay  with  him,  Vantine."  After  a  few  jumps,  the  horse  sent  Vantine 
into  the  air  and  he  came  down  on  the  plowed  ground,  flat  on  his  back.  Billy 
asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  He  said,  "No,  but  Roy  Cordel  has  got  to  give  me 
back  the  $5  or  break  this  horse  to  ride  as  he  promised." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1883-1884  that  we  lived  in  the  Big  Bend  country 
but  we  made  many  trips  in  later  years  to  that  area.  I  still  go  to  Lincoln 
County  to  visit  old  friends  because  I  have  a  daughter  in  Davenport,  the  county 
seat.  Year  after  year  as  the  Coulee  Dam  was  being  built  I  visited  that  busy 
place  to  see  men  make  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Chapters  5  and  6  will  tell  about  living  again  in  the  Palouse  country 
where  both  of  us  had  taught  school  and  where  we  had  many,  many  friends. 

Chapters  7  and  8  will  tell  of  our  migration  to  Idaho  --  Cottonwood,  White 
Bird  and  Doumecq  Plains.  Some  Eastern  people  came  to  the  West  and  settled  on 
a  farm  and  lived  on  that  same  spot  the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  lived  in  several 
communities  and  for  that  reason  we  have  many  friends  in  both  Washington  and 
Idaho. 
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Chapter  5  -  ON  RAILROAD  LIEU  LAND  IN  THE  PALOUSE 


Much  as  we  enjoyed  our  experiences  in  the  Big  Bend,  we  thought  the  Palouse 
country  offered  many  opportunities  as  the  railroads  were  coming  into  that  area. 
The  coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  into  the  Spokane  country  opened  up 
a  new  empire.  The  railroad  not  only  permitted  merchandise  to  be  shipped  in  and 
our  products  to  be  shipped  out  but  since  the  railroad  had  much  land  to  sell, 
new  settlers  were  buying  land  from  the  railroad  company.  The  railroad  had  every 
alternate  section,  beginning  with  section  one.  This  gave  the  railroad  every  odd 
section.  My  160  acres  were  on  section  3  -  six  miles  east  of  Colfax,  Whitman  Co. 
Washington  Territory.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  my  three  oldest  children  were 
born. 

When  I  repaired  the  cabin  and  moved  onto  this  place  I  had  gotten  some  very 
clear  lumber  18  by  24  inches  wide.  It  was  yellow  pine,  I  put  it  overhead  and 
it  was  dry  and  very  nice. 

Sam  McCroskey  and  I  decided  to  make  some  furniture  such  as  bedsteads  and 
tables.  We  finished  up  by  making  a  cupboard  apiece.  Our  wives  were  pleased.  This 
furniture  was  in  use  in  our  homes  for  many  years.  (My  sister  Maggie  came  from 
Tenn.  Nov.  26,  1886  and  was  married  to  S.M.McCroskey  in  my  home,  Dec.  1,  1886) 

Our  family  attended  church  and  Sunday  School  at  Glenwood.  One  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  were  about  to  go  to  church  a  neighbor  came  and  asked  to  borrow  my 
vehicle  so  he  could  take  his  wife  to  see  her  mother.  I  could  not  refuse,  Sam 
and  our  wives  took  me  to  task.  To  this  day  I  am  criticised  for  being  so  easy. 

In  those  days  we  had  neighbors,  good  and  not  so  good.  One  neighbor  borrowed 
a  horse  from  me.  He  had  borrowed  a  disc  harrow  from  another  man.  For  the  use  of 
the  horse  he  was  to  loan  me  the  harrow.  We  were  both  through  with  the  harrow 
when  the  neighbor  who  borrowed  the  horse  and  the  neighbor  who  owned  the  harrow 
called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  harrow.  I  told  my  neighbor 
that  I  had  agreed  to  loan  him  a  horse  if  he  loaned  me  the  harrow.  He  talked 
ugly  and  we  came  to  blows.  The  first  round  I  fell  under  him  and  he  tried  to  put 
his  finger  in  my  eye.  He  missed  my  eye  and  put  his  finger  in  my  mouth.  Then  he 
"hollored"  and  the  boys  standing  by  had  us  get  up.  I  asked  if  he  was  satisfied. 
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He  said,  "You  can't  do  that  again."  We  tried  it  again.  In  a  minute  or  two  he 
stepped  to  one  side  and  said,  "John  Cochran  is  the  best  man  in  this  country  -- 
and  I  am  the  second  best."  We  had’  a  good  laugh.  There  was  no  lawsuit.  We  were 
good  friends  afterward.  He  thrashed  my  crop  at  harvest  and  did- a  good  job. 

In  the  spring  of  1688  the  grouftd  squirrels  were>!bad  on  crops.  I  paid  boys 
2  1/2  q  for  each  scalp  they  could"  get  oh  my  land.  I  furnished  the  poison  but 
the  boys  mixed  it  with  flour,  sugar  and  salt  and1 put  the  mixed  product  ab  the 
holes  where  the  squirrels  went  into  the  ground.  You  can  imagine-  my  surprise  one 
day  when  I  found  one  of  the  boys,  Elmer  Coy,  tasting  the  poison  to  see  if  he 
had  put  in  enough  sugar  or  salt  to  suit,  I  told  him  he  could  not  work  for  me 
and  test  his  bait  in  that  way.  My  brother-in-law,  David  Pickard,  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  testing  his  bait.  There  was  a  half-grown  pup  following  him  one 
day  so  he  put  a  few  grains  of  the  poisoned  product  in  the  pup's  mouth.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  pup  was  dead.  His  sister  Emma  (my  wife)  scolded  him  for 
poisining  the  pup  but  was  glad  the  pup  was  gone. 

After  the  crops  were  in  I  usually  went  sod  plowing  for  a  month  or  so.  I 
bought  four  16-inch  sod  plows.  A  plow  was  supposed  to  plow  two  acres  a  day.  I 
had  a  tent  and  would  board  my  men  and  pay  each  $1  per  day.  I  plowed  the  land 
where  part  of  Tekoa  now  stands.  The  price  for  plowing  sod  was  $2.25  per  acre. 
One  year  I  plowed  a  section  in  the  Rebel  Flat  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  a  young  fellow,  Hugh  Alexander,  came  from  Tennessee 
and  wanted  to  work.  He  was  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  came  west  on  his 
vacation  and  ran  short  of  funds.  In  the  fall  he  peddled  fruit  such  as  peaches, 
apricots  and  apples,  I  loaned  him  a  team  he  had  driven  on  the  sod  plow.  He 
had  taken  good  care  of  his  horses  and  was  proud  of  them  but  one  day  while  ped¬ 
dling  fruit  he  let  the  lines  down  and  the  team  became  frightened  and  left  him 
standing  in  the  road.  He  saw  his  fruit  boxes  go  high  in  the  air.  Someone 
caught  the  team  but  this  was  the  spoiling  of  a  good  peddler.  He  was  homesick 
and  wanted  to  go  back  to  school  but  was  short  on  funds.  He  asked  me  to  loan 

him  $100  for  60  days,  I  did  so  but  my  neighbors  said  I  was  an  easy  mark.  But 

the  young  preacher  paid  in  full  on  time.  Hugh  Alexander  was  a  fine  Christian 

young  man.  He  was  very  fond  of  our  two  little  girls:  Edna  born  Oct.  23,  1885 

and  Ethel  born  Sept,  26,  1887.  Our  third  daughter,  Mary  Alice,  was  born  March 
2,  1890. 
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In  March,  1891,  father  and  mother  from  Tennessee  visited  us.  T  had  not 

:  m0re  Lha"  U  y£arS  and  they  had  »—*  —  my  wife!  we  drove  a! 
Moser  ?  J11d“?r-°ld  Janneasee  fiends.  On  a  trip  to  Oakesdale  to  visit  John 

were^tart int^dnun8  t  team  °ne  °£  “y  horses  klcked  over  the  tongue  as  we 
the  n!!sfn!e  f  ?  A  P  8rade-  The  taam  and  hack  left  the  grade  bufl  had 

not  6  ^tmo?  the0  hack'  th!s  *°  the  b°«°“  °£  tha  I  “ 

over  the  Liu  a-a  38  the  h°rSe  had  by  this  ‘Ime  taken  leg  from 

the  team.  ^  *  M  her  dld  not  scream.  She  said  she  knew  John  could  handle 

when  ?hfbuni<ibkUEht  S°me  l0tS  in  Palousa  and  built  st»a  houses  for  rent 
mo^d  back  to  thf  !rh!aS  °n-  1  UVad  thete  £°r  ni"e  montha>  tradad  a"d 

Of  TexasthOklahL«£  father  and  m°ther  returned  to  Tennessee,  going  by  way 
Unl  hJ*  and  Arkansas  to  visit  relatives.  They  often  wrote  us  tel/ 

1907  Father  ^  ?^oyed  visiting  us.  Mother  passed  away  February  20 

^e  i;adFgonerbef:re.U  21-  1909-  Ibay  la£t  ^  children  on  earth, 

AfterIth!h!r!n«11'8  °£  1892  our  fo“rth  daughter,  Omie  Rachel,  was  born  -  Feb  9 
tfx  week!  !  Ld61?  T”  e\tha  Sprlngl  1  WOuld  80  sod  Plowing  for  a  month'to' 
good  as  today.  PeSpU^f  XT-d^tl^!^^1  **  ~  a° 

its  Columbian^xDositi93  th?  °f  hard  times  "“the  year  when  Chicago  had 

the  time  the  thr^ch^  °k  "  W6  u3d  ^ine  crops  and  were  in  high  spirits  but  about 
would^ee  500  to  nnSS.  fn  W°rk  rain  Set  in*  The  grain  got  wet.  I 

was  fit  for  f pnH  uv,  aCkf,°f  wlieat  rot  in  piles  all  winter  and  not  a  sack 
el  Pork  was  2»*«  Wheab  uhlcb  ”aa  dry  enough  for  feed  brought  only  18c  a  bush- 
of  fat  hoes  and  vl  1  help£d  my  nel8hbor  butcher  and  dress  a  sled  load 

cut  off  th!  !Ld  be  °  !  !°,C°1£aX-  Wa  80t  0nly  2d  a  Pound  and  then  had  to 

acre  could  be  ^gSt  ^rllO  ne^  "  T’  Far“S  that  had  sold  £or  830  P« 

wheat  payments  thfew  1  th  i„  a  ll  11'  Ma"  "h°  had  b°Ught  land  on 
marketable  wheat  per  a!re  fo!  10  yeaTsl  ^  Were  t0  Pay  10  bushels  o£ 
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I  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Cochran;  2  -  The  14  room  house  on  the  Doumecq  ranch; 

3  -  Bethel  Church(where  Cochrans  were  married) ;  4  -  Old  school  house  and  community 
center;  5  -  Four  generations;  6  -  Four  sisters  and  their  father;  7  -  Mr.  Cochran 
and  second  wife  (sister  of  first  wife);  8  -  Entire  family  with  minister  (Hayes): 

9  -  Children  at  play  at  hitching  post;  10  -  Part  of  the  90  head  of  cattle; 

II  -  The  new  school  house  and  community  center  for  Doumecq  Plains. 


Chapter  6  WE  MOVE  TO  HILL  PLACE  IN  FEBRUARY,  1894 

The  Hill  plate  belonged  to  two  brothers  who  were  close  friends  of  ours. 

I  had  some  good  teams  and  could  get  work  all  the  year.  Times  were  hard  and 
work  was  scarce  in  many  localities.  Edna  and  Ethel  had  gone  to  school  at 
Glenwood.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Laura  Greer,  a  very  fine  teacher.  We  had  a 
nice  Sunday  School,  preaching,  singings,  debating  society,  and  picnics.  South 
of  us,  two  miles  away,  there  was  a  nice  school  house  but  no  Sunday  School,  Two 
ladies  asked  us  at  the  Glenwood  school  to  come  over  and  help  organize  a  Sunday 
School.  We  promised  to  do  so.  The  next  Sunday  Grant  Hunt  and  I  went  over. 
About  25  were  there.  All  wanted  a  Sunday  School  but  no  one  would  be  Supt.  I 
agreed  to  be  Supt.  and  Grant  agreed  to  lead  the  music.  We  were  to  meet  at  2 
P.M.  each  Sunday.  Our  Glenwood  school  met  at  11  A.M.  Grant  arranged  with  the 
Methodists  to  send  a  man  to  preach  to  us  once  a  month.  A  church  was  organized. 
The  last  I  heard  the  church  was  still  going.  I  give  this  incident  to  encourage 
others. 

I  was  called  upon  for  jury  duty  at  Colfax.  They  gave  you  a  County  war- 
rent,  payable  when  the  taxes  were  collected.  Merchants  would  accept  these 
warrents  only  with  heavy  discount.  County  officers  got  their  salaries  but 
jurors  had  to  take  warrents.  We  have  had  depressions  since  but  not  quite  like 
this  one.  I  learned  to  trade.  For  instance:  i'll  swap  horses  with  you  if 
you  will  give  me  two  pigs  and  three  sacks  of  potatoes  to  boot. 

My  sister  Texie  had  moved  to  the  Colville  country.  (Texie  was  the  one  who 
came  out  here  with  me  in  1880)  Texie' s  two  daughters  were  visiting  in  the 
Colfax  and  palouse  country.  One  day  two  young  ladies  were  in  our  home  and  I 
was  introduced  to  them.  They  were  called  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Smith. (They  were 
Flora  and  Leona  Kittrell.)  After  being  introduced  in  a  dignified  manner  they 
began  to  laugh  and  say  that  they  had  fooled  ftncle  John.  "Not  much",  says  I, 

"If  you  want  to  be  called  Jones  and  Smith,  all  right.  I  have  no  objections." 

So  we  had  a  good  laugh.  We  had  pleasant  times  in  the  earlier  pioneer  days. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  today  than  a  visit  with  relatives,  recalling  old 
times.  Memory  is  a  great  gift.  We  can  live  and  re-live  these  earlier  ex¬ 
periences.  I  recall  now  that  when  my  children  were  growing  up  I  would  enter¬ 
tain  them  by  the  hour  telling  them  stories  of  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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One  favorite  -  and  true  -  story  was  a  ghost  story.  X  had  been  to  visit 
my  uncle  in  Tennessee.  He  lived  a  half  mile  away.  It  was  getting  dark.  I 
could  go  home  thru  a  weedy  field  or  thru  the  graveyard.  Of  course  I  was  not 
afraid  to  go  thru  the  graveyard  after  dark  but  I  preferred  the  weedy  field. 

When  X  got  to  a  place  where  the  path  went  thru  high  weeds  I  thought  I  saw  a  . 
ghost.  Something  white  was  in  the  path  just  ahead  of  me.  I  stumbled  upon  it. 
The  ghost  arose  and  carried  me  along.  A  ghost?  No.  It  was  an  old  white  cow 
which  had  lain  in  the  path  to  rest.  I  was  balanced  on  her  back,  face  down.  I 
laughed  until  I  fell  off. 

On  March  19,  1894,  Sarah  Inez  was  born.  About  this  time  I  bought  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  Palouse  River  near  Glenwood  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  and  built  a  three-room  house.  My  three  oldest  girls  were  attending 
the  Glenwood  school.  Some  amusing  things  occurred.  One  morning  someone  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  door.  Ethel  was  washing  dishes.  The  children  had  been  playing  tricks 
on  each  other  by  knocking  at  the  door.  Thinking  this  was  another  joke,  Edna 
said,  Come  in  if  your  nose  is  clean."  The  door  opened  and  a  man  was  there. 

Edna  was  frustrated.  She  threw  up  her  hands  and  said,  "Mother,  it's  a  manj" 

We  lived  near  the  railroad.  A  great  many  men  and  women  tramped  their  way 
from  place  to  place.  My  wife  never  turned  away  any  person  who  asked  for  food. 

I  was  digging  a  cellar  one  day  when  a  man  asked  my  wife  if  we  could  let  him 

work  for  his  breakfast.  I  suggested  that  he  might  help  me  in  the  cellar.  He 

ate  a  hearty  breakfast  and  then  shovelled  dirt  for  two  hours.  I  told  him  he 

had  done  enough.  He  laid  down  his  shovel,  looked  at  me  a  moment,  then  said, 

I  11  help  you  till  noon  if  you  want  me  to  and  eat  dinner  with  you."  I  accept¬ 
ed  his  offer.  He  went  to  work  again,  ate  heartily  at  noon,  thanked  me  kindly, 
then  put  his  pack  on  his  back  and  hit  the  road  again. 

While  we  lived  at  that  place,  about  1895,  a  big  greyhound  came  thru  the 
door  as  the  children  opened  the  door  just  before  going  to  bed.  I  was  about  to 
shoot  the  dog  but  he  looked  so  kindly  that  I  gave  the  dog  something  to  eat. 

The  dog  was  still  there  in  the  morning.  He  was  a  beautiful  blue  and  white  dog, 
very  friendly  and  he  loved  to  play  with  the  children.  One  evening  a  strange 
man  rode  up  the  highway  and  when  opposite  our  house  called  "Butch".  The  dog 
leaped  the  fence  and  appeared  glad  to  see  this  man.  The  man  told  us  that  two 
years  before,  this  dog  chased  a  coyote  from  his  place  --  he  was  just  a  pup  -- 
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and  he  never  saw  the  dog  again  until  that  moment.  He  offered  to  pay  for  the 
dog's  keep.  I  told  him  that  1  would  give  him  one  of  my  cows  if  he  would  leave 
the  dog.  He  said  ,"No."  And  away  went  the  dog  that  had  been  almost  a  member 
of  our  family. 

On  may  13,  1896,  near  Glenwood,  our  sixth  daughter,  Zenna  Elizabeth,  was 
born.  I  called  her  the  little  Irish  lady.  Thus  far  since  I  had  left  Tenn. 
in  August,  1880,  I  had  lived  in  two  counties  in  Washington  Territory  --  Whitman 
and  Lincoln.  But  now  we  were  told  about  a  new  country  over  in  Idaho.  B.W. 
Maxey  who  had  gone  with  us  into  the  Big  Bend  country  on  various  trips,  had 
dropped  out  of  sight.  In  October,  1898,  he  came  back  to  the  Palouse  and  visit¬ 
ed  us.  He  told  us  of  the  Doumecq  country  west  of  Whitebird,  Idaho,  between 
the  Salmon  and  the  Snake  Rivers.  Maxey  said  there  was  land  to  be  homesteaded 
and  that  the  land  was  the  equal  of  the  Palouse  but  was  not  easily  reached. 

Maxey  had  moved  to  Cottonwood,  Idaho,  and  insisted  that  I  go  and  look  at  the 
land.  I  could  not  go  at  that  time  but  I  promised  him  to  do  so  later. 

On  October  21,  1898,  our  first  son  was  born,  James  Robert.  We  named  him 
after  his  two  grandfathers:  James  Pickard  and  Robert  Cochran.  James  Robert 
was  our  7th  child.  The  others  were:  Edna  Jane,  Ethel  Ann,  Mary  Alice,  Omie 
Rachel,  Sarah  Inez,  and  Zenna  Elizabeth. 

As  the  next  chapter  will  tell,  I  went  over  into  Idaho  before  1898  ended. 

As  a  result  of  that  visit,  we  became  residents  of  Idaho,  We  became  ranchers 
on  the  Doumecq  Plains  where  I  lived  until  1917.  1898  was  the  year  we  were  at 

war  with  Spain  and  took  the  Philippines,  1917  was  the  year  we  entered  World 
War  I.  Now  we  are  in  another  World  War  and  many  of  my  relatives  have  been 
called  to  the  colors. 

I  was  fond  of  old  Tennessee.  I  loved  the  State  of  Washington  and  I  loved 
adventure  too.  From  1899  to  1917  we  were  citizens  of  Idaho  and  even  though  I 
am  now  back  in  Washington  at  Hover  on  the  Columbia  River,  I'll  never  forget 
the  happy  days  our  family  had  up  on  the  Doumecq  plains  --  near  to  heaven. 

Lewis  and  Clark  went  thru  Northern  Idaho.  Whitman  and  Spalding  went  thru 
Southern  Idaho,  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  being  the  first  white  women  to 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Spalding  had  his  work  among  the  Nez  Perces  at 
Lapwai  and  at  Spalding.  The  first  printing  press  in  the  West  was  in  Idaho. 
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Chapter  7  -  WE  BECOME  RESIDENTS  OF  COTTONWOOD  AND  WHITE  BIRD 

I  had  promised  B.W.Maxey  that  I  would  look  over  the  promised  land  in  Idaho. 
On  the  day  after  Christmas  in  1898 ,  I  left  the  Palouse  on  horseback  for  Cotton¬ 
wood  to  meet  Maxey  and  see  a  country  I  had  never  before  seen.  I  went  thru  Rill- 
°an,  Lewiston,  Webb  and  on  to  Cottonwood.  Going  into  Lewiston  you  drop  down 
2,000  feet  from  the  wheat lands  in  Washington  State.  Then  as  you  go  to  Cotton¬ 
wood  you  go  up  more  than  2500  feet.  If  you  go  from  Grangeville  to  White  Bird 
you  drop  down  another  2500  feet  and  if  you  go  from  White  Bird  to  the  Doumecq 
Plains  you  climb  up  3,000  feet  in  nine  miles.  That  is  why  people  said  that  the 
Doumecq  country  was  inaccessible  and  that  is  why  it  continued  to  be  a  cattle 
country  for  grazing  rather  than  a  farming  country. 

On  Dec.  27  I  spent  the  night  with  Maxey  in  Cottonwood  and  found  him  nicely 
located.  The  next  morning  we  rode  to  the  south  on  a  high  ridge,  overlooking 
the  Salmon  River,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Doumecq  Plains.  At  first  fog  enshroud¬ 
ed  the  valley.  Suddenly  the  fog  disappeared  and  I  think  I  was  never  more  elated 
than  when  I  saw  the  vast  plain,  called  the  Doumecq.  The  Salmon  was  too  high  and 
the  ferry  was  tied  up  so  we  did  not  go  over  to  set  foot  on  the  promised  land. 

I  returned  to  the  Palouse.  I  had  considerable  stuff  to  dispose  of.  I  had 
plenty  of  horses,  10  to  12  head  of  cattle;  Edna  and  Ethel  could  ride  ponies  and 
drive  the  cattle.  On  April  22,1899,  we  started  for  Idaho.  We  had  7  children, the 
oldest  about  13  and  the  youngest  about  six  months.  My  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Pickard  who  loved  adventure,  drove  the  wagon.  The  children  who  could  ride  ponies 
drove  the  stock,  while  my  wife  drove  the  hack,  the  small  children  riding  with 
her. We  traveled  slowly  as  the  roads  were  soft  and  the  wagon  often  mired  down. 

We  camped  at  places  most  convenient  with  grass,  wood  and  water  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration.  Often  the  wagon  stuck  in  the  April  mud  and  we  had  to  pry  it 
up  but  we  are  not  in  a  hurry.  At  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where  the  Clearwarer  River 
flows  into  the  Snake  River,  the  river  was  out  of  its  banks  and  the  boat  had  to 
stop  20  feet  out  from  land  When  the  wagon  came  off  from  the  ferry  on 

the  Lewiston  side  of  the  Clearwater,  the  water  was  two  or  three  feet  deep.  As 
the  wagon  fell  into  the  water,  the  coupling  pole  broke.  We  had  to  wade  in  the 
water  up  to  our  waists  to  chain  the  coupling  to  the  wagon  box  and  try  it  again. 
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We  drove  on  thru  Lewiston  to  a  place  called  "Crowsnest".  It  was  a  fine 
warm  evening,  plenty  of  water  and  grass.  We  were  all  happy  tho'  we  had  gone 
thru  a  hard  day.  1  was  short  on  cash.  I  met  an  acquaintance  from  the  Palouse, 
one  who  had  traded  with  me  on  former  occasions.  I  told  him  I  needed  some 
money  and  would  sell  him  two  ponies  for  cash,  Ke  offered  me  $20  for  two  of 
my  best  ponies  -  $10  each.  -  and  as  I  had  more  ponies  than  cash  I  closed  the  deal. 

On  the  morrow  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  snowline  and  from  there  into 
Westlake  we  drove  thru  mud.  We  camped  in  a  Freighters  Camp,  built  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  those  who  bought  supplies  from  them.  In  the  morning  we  started  for 
Cottonweod,  The  road  was  hub  deep  in  many  places.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
looked  over  the  beautiful  Camas  Prairie  and  that  evening  we  were  in  the  town 
of  Cottonwood  at  the  home  of  my  old  friend,  B.W.Maxey. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  Doumecq  Plains  but  we  had  to  tarry  in  Cottonwood 
till  a  house  could  be  built  in  the  new  country.  Moreover  the  children  must  have 
school  privileges.  We  rented  a  cabin  near  the  Catholic  Church, a  12  by  14  cabin, 
with  a  lean-to  for  a  kitchen.  We  soon  found  ourselves  among  some  of  the  best 
neighbors  we  have  ever  had.  I  did  some  plowing  for  Jom  Moore.  One  day  I  asked 
him  for  some  wheat.  He  was  just  leaving  on  the  stage  for  Lewiston  and  would  not 
be  back  for  several  days.  He  just  reached  in  his  pocket  and  gave  me  the  key  to 
his  granary  and  said, "Take  what  wheat  you  want  and  keep  the  key  till  I  get  back." 

I  soon  got  acquainted  with  W.W, Blackburn.  We  was  a  fine  man  to  freight  with 
and  he  knew  most  of  the  merchants  in  Grangeville  and  Cottonwood.  We  got  along 
fine  together  and  he  would  divide  custom  with  me.  He  was  a  North  Carolinan  and 
a  Baptist.  I  enjoyed  associating  with  religious  men.  They  were  scarce  in  that 
country.  Neither  of  us  would  travel  on  Sunday;  we  did  not  swear  and  neither  of 
us  used  tobacco.  We  each  had  large  families  and  we  enjoyed  talking  about  our 
children.  Another  great  friend  was  a  Rev.  J»!U  York,  a  Baptist  minister  who 
had  13  children.  Mr.  York  had  taken  a  contract  to  put  up  a  field  of  hay  for 
a  bachelor  and  he  asked  me  to  help  him.  In  the  evening  he  said  as  we  came 
home,  "I  have  not  heard  you  swear  any  today."  I  asked  him  if  he  preferred  a 
man  who  swore.  He  said, "Mercy  no.  You  are  the  first  man  I  have  worked  with 
since  coming  here  who  did  not  swear." 
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There  was  no  railroad  to  Cottonwood,  All  transportation  was  by  stage 
coach  or  freighters,  wheat  was  very  cheap.  Flour  50c  a  sack.  Bran  was  free. 
Meat  cheap.  Cottonwood  was  just  off  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  and  there  were 
plenty  of  Indians.  I  lived  in  Cottonwood  for  a  year  and  a  half  while  working 
to  build  up  a  home  on  the  Doumecq  Plains.  Most  of  the  time  I  hauled  freight, 
lhe  children  attended  the  Cottonwood  school.  Mrs.  Craig  was  Supt.  and  Mrs. 
Wisdom  was  a  teacher. 

In  November  we  moved  to  Whitebird  near  the  Salmon,  and  near  the  grade  up 
to  the  Doumecq  plain.  I  had  built  a  house  on  the  Dr.  W.A.Fosket  homestead,  by 
his  permission.  He  was  the  life  of  White  Bird,  Though  I  lived  at  White  Bird 
I  was  on  my  farm  on  the  Doumecq  during  the  week.  I  tried  to  be  in  White  Bird 
on  Sunday  in  Sunday  School.  As  a  rule  the  Dr.  and  I  were  the  only  two  men  in 
Sunday  School.  We  did  what  Effie  Taylor  told  us  to  do  --  usually  to  contribute 
for  literature,  song  books,  etc. 

On  February  10,  1901,  another  daughter  came  to  our  home,  Effie  Ruth.  We 
now  had  seven  daughters  -  just  the  number  of  sisters  I  had.  The  children  en¬ 
joyed  the  White  Bird  school.  Our  town  consisted  of  a  school,  a  Methodist  church, 
a  hotel,  a  drugstore,  a  Post  Office,  a  butcher  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  lodge 
hall  and  two  saloons.  When  I  want  to  White  Bird  each  week  I  would  take  some 
food  such  sd  two  jugs  of  milk,  some  meat  or  potatoes,  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  farm  improvements  and  in  the  stock.  I  was  also  concerned  with  a  public 
school  on  the  plains.  Lumber  was  almost  impossible.  During  the  vacation  period 
the  family  would  move  up  to  the  plains  where  we  enjoyed  real  open  air  and  out¬ 
door  life.  Cnee  in  moving  up  to  the  plains  we  had  to  take  the  upper  ferry  and 
we  found  that  a  bunch  of  horses  were  being  crossed.  As  the  ferry  was  about  to 
land  the  horses  crowded  to  the  rear  of  the  boat  and  it  broke  down.  The  horses 
had  to  swim.  There  we  were  with  our  cows  and  outfit  to  take  across.  Jake 
Wooster  and  John  Keith  were  there  and  said  they  would  take  us  over  in  a  skiff 
but  would  swim  the  cows.  However,  the  cows  would  not  take  the  water  so 
Wooster  and  Keith  put  ropes  on  the  cows  and  pulled  them  over.  No  sooner  had 
the  cows  been  pulled  across  when  one  of  the  cows  walked  into  the  water  and 
swam  back.  Finally  we  got  them  all  across  and  the  family  too,  though  Ethel 
did  not  want  to  get  into  the  boat  until  her  mother  insisted.  We  arrived  at 
home  that  night  a  happy  family.  We  put  in  a  garden  and  it  was  a  great  success. 

I  put  out  an  orchard.  Each  of  the  larger  girls  had  a  pony  of  her  own.  After  a 
fine  summer  the  family  returned  to  school. 


Chapter  8  -  THE  DOUMECQ  PLAINS  BECOME  OUR  HOME  IN  1903 

Now  that  our  family  was  located  on  the  Doumecq  Plains,  3,000  feet  above  the 
Salmon  River,  we  began  to  face  the  community  problems  in  a  new  community.  One 
of  our  first  needs  was  a  public  school,  Alex  Shinn  came  to  the  plains  about  the 
same  time  I  did.  He  had  a  large  family  and  was  also  eager  for  a  school.  He  and 
I  met  one  day  and  I  suggested  that  we  get  up  a  petition  to  see  how  much  we  could 
raise  for  a  school  house.  Alex  turned  the  proposition  over  to  me  and  said  he 
would  back  me.  I  went  to  Oscar  Canfield  who  had  an  old  sash  sawmill  which  was 
run  with  four  to  six  horses.  He  would  operate  the  saw  if  I  furnished  the  team 
power.  In  less  than  a  week  it  was  all  settled. 

Plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground,  plenty  of  sleds,  horses  and  men  to  cut  and 
bring  in  the  logs  made  the  undertaking  a  great  success.  In  two  or  three  days 
we  had  logs  in  the  yard  and  we  were  cutting  400  feet  a  day.  The  men  who  helped 
with  the  logs  soon  cut  a  good  shingle  tree;  also  cut,  split  and  shaved  16  Inch 
shingles  -  enough  to  cover  the  building  18  by  20  feet.  Soon  we  had  the  lumber 
on  the  spot  and  some  pretty  fair  carpenters  putting  up  the  school  house.  In  less 
than  a  month  the  school  house  was  ready  for  the  doors  and  windows.  A  meeting 
was  called  and  we  had  most  of  the  people  from  the  Joseph  and  the  Doumecq  plains. 
One  man  proposed  that  we  raise  the  money  then  and  there.  We  got  enough  to  buy 
the  hardware,  we  finished  up  the  building  and  we  had  a  three  months'  spring 
term.  The  Idaho  County  Commissioners  granted  us  the  district  -  after  the  school 
house  had  been  built.  The  Supt.  let  us  have  the  proportion  of  money  our  school 
would  draw.  The  Supt.  sent  us  a  teacher  -  Miss  Hattie  Kirpatrick. 

We  were  never  hampered  in  getting  a  teacher  for  our  district  which  was 
about  50  miles  long  by  about  17  miles  wide.  We  had  25  to  30  pupils.  The  direc¬ 
tors  were  very  fair.  Just  as  soon  as  my  oldest  daughter  got  a  certificate,  she 
taught.  My  four  oldest  daughters  have  taught  in  that  school.  I  can  name  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Doumecq  students  who  have  made  good  records  and  even  to  this  day  that 
area  is  forging  ahead  in  education,  good  roads  and  community  improvement. 

We  organized  a  union  Sunday  School  with  many  denominations  represented. 
Ministers  from  the  various  faiths  came  to  minister  to  us.  They  came  from  Grange- 
ville  and  other  places.  Among  them  were;  Root,  Knox,  Hayes,  Daniel  and  others. 
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tl0  °t»r  Sunday  School  and  our  public  school  functioned  satisfactorily. 

The  school  house  was  a  community  center.  The  people  of  the  plains,  3,000  feet 

above  the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers,  were  united  and  cooperative.  Soon  we  had 
mowers  to  mow  our  grain.  We  would  rake  up  the  mown  grain,  stack  it  or  tramp 
it  out  or  flail  out  enough  for  seed.  Later  we  had  binders  and  still  later  I 
bought  a  small  thrashing  machine  ,  a  little  Columbia.  Remember  that  when  we 
ought  new  equipment  we  had  to  haul  it  up  a  grade  -  3,000  feet  in  nine  miles. 


It  was  a  simple  matter  to  bring  up  small  implements  but  taking  up  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  was  quite  another  matter,  considering  steep  grades,  short  curves, 
rough  roads,  etc.  The  threshing  machine  went  by  train  to  Culdesac.  Dick  Wyatt 
and  Arthur  Napean  helped  us  get  it  from  that  place  to  White  Bird  by  way  of 
Grangeville.  After  we  got  across  the  Salmon  River  at  White  Bird,  a  number  of 
our  Doumecq  neighbors  helped  us  up  the  grade.  This  threshing  machine  not  only 
helped  our  community  with  seed  wheat  but  gave  us  a  market  for  our  grain.  From 
then  on  harvest  was  a  picnic. 


Hunting  was  good  in  season.  We  had  plenty  of  grouse.  Up  to  this  time  we 
had  only  the  old-time  sawmill  run  by  horse  power.  We  later  formed  a  company 
o  nine  people  and  bought  a  new  mill  with  an  engine.  We  got  Jack  Spencer,  an 
old  railroad  engineer,  to  help  us  put  the  mill  into  action  and  we  succeeded 
very  well.  If  you  visit  the  Doumecq  Plains  today  you  will  see  some  of  the 
me  ouses  which  are  the  result  of  the  mill.  The  mill  company  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Allen,  Crawford,  Bicksel,  Shinn  and  Cochran.  Crawford  and  I  each 
wanted  a  new  house  but  at  first  we  did  not  make  enough  clear  lumber  for  two 
houses.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  build  his  house  first.  He  asked, "How  big?" 
I  said,  Big  as  you  like."  1  told  him  that  we  considered  him  a  fair  man  and 
it  was  up  to  him.  He  built  a  commodious  house  -  26  by  32  feet  with  ample  por¬ 
ches  and  upstairs,  it  looked  grand.  My  chance  came  next.  I  built  a  14  room 
ouse  and  annex  -  two  stories  -  house  26  by  24  and  annex  22  by  22.  That  house 
was  and  still  is  the  Post  Office,  Canfield,  Idaho,  My  wife  was  the  Postmistress 
Today  my  daughter,  Ethel  Shinn,  is  Postmistress. 


On  April  14,  1904,  a  little  boy  was  born.  His  name  was  Sidney  Luther 

Cu??jan*  He  lives  in  sPokane,  Washington  now.  He  was  the  only  one  of  our  nine 
children  to  be  born  after  we  had  made  the  Doumecq  Plains  our  home. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  now  -  and  in  the  future  -  to  give  the  names  of  some 
of  our  Doumecq  neighbors.  Some  homesteaded  while  other  bought  or  traded J1^nd* 

I  do  not  recall  all  the  initials  --  Frank  Alien,  Mr.  Barker,  Fred  Bedford, Fred 
Bicksel ,  Herman  Bicksel,  Mr.  Bidel,  Jack  Bush,  O.F.  Canfield,  Oliver  Canfield, 
Sherman  Canfield,  Jim  Campeau,  Mr.  Clark,  Edna  Cochran,  John  E.  Cochran,  Mary 
Cochran,  Omie  Cochran,  Hank  Evans,  Puddinfoot  Evans,  Ed.  Fick,  Mr.  Foss,  Mr. 
Frenchy,  Shorty  Gardner,  Mr.  Garrett,  Billy  Hehl,  Jimmy  Holt,  O.M. Jones,  Mr. 
Lacey,  Mr.  Legbant ,  Tom  Lewis,  Charley  Lyons,  Mrs.  Maple,  George  Maughmer,  B. 
W.Maxey,  Mabel  Maxey,  Barney  Matthewson,  Clark  McCoy,  Joe  McDonald,  Jim  McLuse, 
Joe  McHenry,  Charley  Miller,  Clarence  Morgan,  Billy  Morgan,  Art  Napean,  Nute 
Otto,  Billy  Robins,  Mac  Ripley,  Mr.  Roland,  Charles  Rhyan,  Ed  Shearer,  Alex 
Shinn,  Charley  Shinn,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Shinn,  Ray  Shinn,  Mr. Springer,  Clint  Springer 
Guyon  Springer,  Mr.Stickrod,  Mr, Stevenson,  Mr.Twogood,  P. B. Weller , But ler  Wells, 
Jim  Wilson,  Johnny  VJood,  Jake  Wooster,  Dick  Wyatt,  Mr.Yaeger  and  Miss  Yaeger, 

It  might  be  of  considerable  interest  25  to  50  years  from  now  if  some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  above  named  pioneers  would  give  a  list  of  many  of  the 
descendants  together  with  some  of  their  experiences.  The  Doumecqers  will 

make  good.  1812844 

Right  here  I  might  tell  a  little  about  the  change  that  has  taken  place  on 
the  plains  in  40  to  50  years.  Before  I  moved  my  family  to  the  plains  in  1903, 

I  was  told  that  the  earlier  settlers  who  were  cattlemen  would  not  permit  any 
one  to  plow  up  the  soil  or  to  put  in  fences.  I  had  been  warned.  In  that  part 
of  the  state  of  Idaho  cattlemen  had  not  hesitated  to  shoot  a  man  who  built 
fences.  I  was  told  that  the  cattlemen  would  not  allow  me  to  plow  up  the  fertile 
soil.  One  day  I  plowed  around  a  beautiful  40  acres.  A  young  cowboy  rode  up 
and  said  that  I  was  wasting  my  time,  that  the  cattle  would  eat  my  crop.  I  told 
him  I  intended  to  fence  the  field.  He  said  that  sometimes  fences  fall  down, 
meaning  that  they  are  purposely  destroyed.  He  then  rode  away.  But  I  raised 
a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  That  was  the  first  40  acres  plowed  on  the  plains  and 
the  largest  field  of  grain  up  to  that  time.  I  built  a  corral,  put  in  the 
grain  and  drove  in  a  number  of  horses  to  tramp  out  seed  grain.  What  a  great 
change  today  in  that  country  with  the  miles  of  yellov;  grain.  Now  we  have 
modern  machinery,  combines,  trucks,  autos,  phones,  milk  separators,  curling 
irons,  etc.  , etc.  All  these  in  40  years.  To  the  east,  just  across  the  Salmon 
is  the  great  highway,  connecting  North  and  South  Idaho,  going  thru  White  Bird. 
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Chapter  9  -  INTERESTING  EXPERIENCES  ON  THE  DOUMECQ 


In  the  preceding  8  chapters  I  have  covered  a  lot  of  geography  from  the 
time  I  left  Tenn.  in  1880  until  I  reached  the  Palouse  country  in  Washington 
and  the  Doumecq  country  in  Idaho.  Now  I  was  settled  on  a  fine  ranch  with  our 
nine  children  at  home  or  in  school.  Up  on  the  Doumecq  Plains  we  had  happy  times. 
We  had  time  to  enjoy  life.  I  can  recall  many  interesting  experiences  of  home 
and  community  life  which  my  friends  and  my  descendants  may  be  glad  to  re-live. 

One  day  I  went  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Snake  River,  15  or  20  miles  we 
west  of  White  Bird.  I  met  a  young  man  about  20  years  of  age  who  enjoyed  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  his  travels,  I  asked  him  how  far  he  had  travelled.  He  said  almost 
boastfully,  "I  have  been  to  White  Bird  twice." 

Once  Herman  Bicksel  and  I  were  hunting  in  the  canyon  below  us  and  we  came 
to  a  fine  peach  orchard.  The  owner  told  us  to  pick  what  we  wanted.  We  picked 
three  pack  loads.  We  were  then  invited  to  supper  by  the  kind  owner.  After  sup¬ 
per  we  talked  for  a  while.  When  we  went  out  to  get  our  blankets  to  make  a  bed 
we  found  that  the  pigs  had  gotten  into  our  peaches  and  blankets  --  what  a  messj 
But  next  day  we  picked  more  peaches  and  packed  them  up  the  canyon. 

Two  of  my  daughters  homesteaded  land  in  the  breaks  of  Rice  Creek.  Neat 
cabins  were  built  and  they  often  entertained,  giving  parties.  We  often  had 
fishing  parties  on  Rice  Creek  and  picnics  when  we  took  our  visiting  friends. 

Two  ministers  -  Fertig  and  Daniel  -  were  on.  the  plains  once,  doing  missionary 
work.  Word  came  to  us  at  Canfield  (Doumecq  Post  Office)  that  the  towns  were 
quarantined  against  small  pox  so  the  ministers  stayed  with  us  for  10  days.  One 
day  we  took  our  ministers  to  the  cabins  on  Rice  Creek,  We  decided  to  go  up  to 
Rice  Creek  Falls.  Coming  down  there  was  one  very  steep  ridge.  We  started  on 
horseback  but  Mr,  Fertig  decided  to  walk  and  lead  his  horse.  Soon  he  was  slid¬ 
ing  on  his  hands  and  knees  but  he  got  down  to  the  creek  safely.  He  often  wrote 
us  and  said  those  days  had  given  him  his  finest  outing  trips.  Mr,  Fertig  talk¬ 
ed  so  much  about  his  trip  to  the  Doumecq  that  his  wife  in  Spokane  said  that  the 
next  time  he  went  to  Doumecq  Plains  she  was  going  along.  Many  will  remember 
Mr.  Fertig  as  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  ministers  of  the  Columbia  River 
Conference  and  was  the  Sunday  School  man  of  the  Conference  for  a  number  of  years. 
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There  are  many  experiences  which  the  children  will  recall*  When  Robert 
was  three  years  old  I  wanted  him  to  wear  overalls  but  since  he  had  six  sisters 
to  play  with  he  wanted  to  wear  dresses.  One  day  I  got  him  to  put  on  his  over¬ 
alls  and  help  me  with  some  posts  as  I  was  building  a  fence.  He  tried  to  carry 
one  of  the  small  posts.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  too  heavy  for  him.  He 
said, "I  think  I  could  carry  it  if  I  had  my  dress  on."  In  these  later  days 
not  even  the  girls  want  dresses.  They  want  slacks. 

One  day  when  a  bunch  of  boys  were  together  a  young  man  rode  up  and  wanted 
to  trade  them  a  pony.  The  boys  soon  found  many  faults  with  this  pony.  Robert 
had  said  nothing.  Turning  to  Robert  the  young  man  said, "What  do  you  think  of 
this  pony?"  Robert  wisely  said,  "I  never  butt  in  on  another  fellow's  trade." 

Later  when  Robert  went  to  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Rev,  Andrew 
Warner  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  place  for  Robert  in  a  home  where  he  could 
work  for  his  board.  The  home  was  that  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  trustee  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  business  man  in  Walla  Walla  for  many  years.  Robert  went  ahead  with  his 

work  as  if  he  belonged  to  that  home.  When  deep  snow  came,  Robert  hitched  up  the 

team  and  drove  to  the  grocery  store.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  some  fine  blooded  three 

year  old  colts  he  wanted  broken  to  ride.  Robert  was  at  home  with  horses.  He  had 

lived  with  them  on  the  plains.  He  was  not  rough  with  horses  and  that  pleased 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Later  he  told  Mr. Warner  that  at  first  he  thought  his  commenda¬ 
tion  had  been  too  strong  but  he  had,  found  out  later  that  he  had  never  found  a 
more  efficient  fellow  regardless  of  age.  It  was  a  tribute  to  their  mother  that 
any  of  the  girls  wanting  work  in  Walla  Walla  could  find  it.  Zenna  was  in  the 
home  of  Prof.  Bratton,  In  fact  there  was  a  demand  for  "A  Cochran  from  the 
Doumecq."  This  is  not  said  in  a  boasting  spirit  but  it  shows  that  early  life  in 
the  home  will  count  in  the  future.  The  American  home  has  made  America  great. 

On  more  than  one  occasion*  wife  and  I  stood  in  the  door  of  our  Doumecq 
home,  listening  for  the  trample  of  horses'  hoofs  to  come  over  the  gravel  around 
the  corner  of  the  barn  as  the  children  came  home  from  Walla  Walla  or  Lewiston 
where  they  were  attending  school.  Even  now  I  can  hear  the  glad  shouts  and  the 
joyous  laughs  as  we  welcomed  them  home  from  their  vacations.  Those  were  long 
trips  -  from  Lewiston  up  to  Grangeville,  from  Grangeville  down  to  White  Bird 
and  from  White  Bird  up  to  the  Doumecq  Plains. 
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At  one  time  we  had  four  or  five  girls  in  the  Lewiston  Normal  and  we  had 
no  railroad  to  Grangeville.  Cottonwood  was  our  nearest  stage  station  and  that 
was  bypack  horse.  This  meant  six  to  eight  horses  to  get  us  to  any  conveyance 
to  *fwiston  but  we  had  Plenty  of  horses  and  all  were  fair  riders.  We  had 
saddles  pack  saddles,  ropes  and  covering  for  the  packs.  We  would  tie  one 

h°ri!  u  h^d  another's  tail  and  in  this  way  one  person  on  the  front  horse 

could  handle  six  to  eight  pack  horses,  leading  the  whole  string. 

_  When  the  girls  came  home  for  holidays  they  often  brought  two  or  three 
friends  along.  This  meant  an  extra  number  of  horses  had  to  be  taken  to  meet 
them.  Once  a  friend  of  one  of  our  girls  had  a  break-down  and  was  advised  to 

take  a  rest  at  a  resort.  Omie  asked  mother  if  she  could  bring  this  girl  to  our 

Doumecq  home.  Of  course  the  answer  was,  "Sure,  bring  her  along."  She  was  a 
very  agreeable  guest,  was  a  handy  horse  woman,  played  the  piano,  helped  in 
Sunday  ochool,  was  good  at  giving  and  taking  a  joke. 


One  day  a  young  minister,  John  Moore,  an  Englishman,  was  at  our  place 
w  en  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  string  of  horses  to  White  Bird.  This  young 

iPing  arranSe  the  Pack  string  and  she  told  the  young  min- 
,  .  ,  16  e  borses  tails  together.  He  did  not  know  what  she  meant  so 

*X*d  nSeut0  the  °ther,S  tail-  "0h”>  the  minister  said, "you  mean  tie 

married0*  ?1S*  ThlS  ^  SUeSt  regained  her  health,  went  to  California  and 
married  a  fine  man.  A  few  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  visited  her  in  Los  Angeles. 

1  Idaho»  the  Gem  State,  has  many  scenic  wonders,  mountain  ranges, 

S  ’  lak£;>  Her  falls>  rivers ,  etc.  but  the  Snake  River  which  flowed  a 

lore  than  1000  °f1D°U*ecq  Plains  is  about  the  biggest  thing  in  Idaho.  It  is  . 
thl a h  10°2  ?il6S  l0nS#  Tt  drains  Southern  Idaho,  the  waters  falling  over 
and  Ore^onap  ?allf.  and  tba  Shoshone  Falls  and  it  twists  northward  between  Idaho 
d  Oregon  going  thru  Hells  Canyon  which  at  one  place  is  7,900  feet  deep  This 

maKimUm  de^h  °£  the  Grand  ^nyon.  Some  day  when  the  Snake  Rive" 
o  jf,  T?°fe  accessible  we  shall  know  more  about  it.  The  old  Oregon  Trail  in 

todaylSl  ftha^^rt  '"I  Sn3ke  RiVer‘  <Saa  “P  OP-  Pg.  M)  Motorists 

route  that  !  lu  ^ ^  they  driVe  °n  rOUte  30*  The  Nortb  and  South 

frnm  Rm‘o  f  t  . ru  ^blte  Bird  is  No.  95.  There  are  more  "ups"  and  "downs" 
e  o  ewiston  on  No.  95  than  by  way  of  Pendleton  and  Walla  Walla. 
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Chapter  10  -  FROM  DOUMECQ  TO  HOVER  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  -  1917 

From  April,  1898  to  1917  we  lived  in  Idaho,  most  of  the  time  on  the 
Doumecq  Plains,  My  family  consisted  of  seven  girls  and  two  boys.  My  wife's 
health  was  poor  and  she  and  the  two  youngest  children  moved  to  Clarkston  where 
Ruth  and  Sidney  entered  school.  I  was  rather  lonely  on  the  plains  and  I  had  a 
poor  crop  that  year.  Did  not  have  much  feed  for  the  stock  and  was  afraid  that 
if  we  had  a  bad  winter  the  stock  could  not  live  on  the  range  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  get  them  out.  We  had  unusual  conditions  then.  We  were  at  war  with 
Germany  and  no  one  knew  what  the  trend  would  be  by  the  spring  of  1918. 

Therefore,  I  gathered  up  all  my  stock  -  90  head  of  cattle  and  50  head  of 
horses  -  drove  the  cattle  to  Lewiston  and  shipped  them  to  Hedges,  Washington. 
Robert  and  two  of  the  neighbor  boys  drove  the  horses  to  the  range  near  Hover, 
Washington,  on  the  big  Columbia  River.  I  unloaded  the  cattle  at  the  Hedges 
Station  on  the  U.P. Railroad  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1917,  I  arrived  at  the 
ranch  of  my  brother,  W.L. Cochran.  (He  was  the  Billy  who  came  to  the  Colfax 
country  ahead  of  me  in  1880.)  My  nephew  Merton  and  I  drove  the  horses  to  the 
Horse  Heaven  hill  where  the  grass  was  fine  even  in  November  and  the  weather 
was  most  pleasant.  We  must  remember  that  Doumecq  was  more  than  3,000  feet 
higher  than  the  Columbia  River  country  in  Central  Washington.  Soon  my  wife 
and  the  two  children  moved  to  Kennewick  where  the  children  entered  school  and 
I  was  more  contented. 

I  never  saw  a  winter  so  mild  as  that  of  1917-1918,  not  enough  snow  to 
track  a  rabbit.  What  a  contrast  to  the  first  winter  in  1880  in  the  Colfax 
country  when  so  many  head  of  cattle  were  lost.  In  the  Columbia  country  we  had 
warm  days,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  the  stock  was  contented  in  Horse  Heaven  - 
a  good  name, 

Kennewick  has  grown  to  a  lively  town  of  more  than  2,000.  It  is  a  church 
center  with  about  12  denominations.  Many  clubs,  lodges  and  other  organizations 
are  there.  It  has  well  paved  streets,  two  hotels,  many  restaurants,  numerous 
doctors  and  lawyers  -  and  speculators  galore.  Kennewick  is  not  far  from  Wallula 
where  I  first  rode  on  a  train  in  the  Inland  Empire  -  on  the  Baker  railroad  to 
Walla  Walla.  Up  from  Kennewick  is  the  Yakima  valley  and  the  fast  growing  city 
of  Yakima  which  was  said  to  be  the  largest  city  of  its  size  in  the  state. 


I  bought  or  traded  for  320  acres  of  land  in  the  Horse  Heaven  country. 

While  the  winter  of  1917-18  was  very  mild,  all  the  winters  were  not  mild.  I 

think  the  winter  of  1919-20  was  the  most  severe  I  ever  saw.  Mercury  dropped 

to  34  below  zero  and  John  Mills  of  Hover  said  his  thermometer  registered  42 

The  month  of  January  1920,  was  a  cow  killer.  Cow  hides  brought  20$  a  pound* 
just  from  the  critter.  The  demand  was  good  and  carcasses  plenty.  My  son  Sidney 
and  I  were  out  on  the  range  several  days  skinning  cattle  that  had  perished  from 
the  cold.  I  lost  a  few  head,  6  to  8.  Horses  stood  the  cold  better  than  the 
cattle.  People  crossed  the  Columbia  on  the  ice.  Ferries  froze  in  and  the  men 
who  owned  them  had  to  keep  cutting  away  the  ice  so  the  ferries  would  not  be 
carried  away  with  the  ice  when  the  ice  began  to  move.  Bridges  over  the  Colum¬ 
bia  kept  a  force  of  men  employed,  cutting  and  blasting  ice  from  the  piers  to 

keep  the  ice  from  jamming  and  to  keep  the  bridges  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
tremendous  ice  pressure.  7  y 

A  man  at  work  on  the  Columbia  River  at  the  0.W.R.&  N. bridge  near  Kennewick 
was  carrying  some  powder  to  throw  on  the  ice.  He  had  lighted  several  sticks  of 
giant  powder.  After  putting  caps  in  the  sticks  the  required  amount  of  fuse 
was  attached  to  allow  the  man  to  get  out  of  danger.  He  touched  a  match  to  a 

number  of  prepared  sticks  and  started  across  the  river  on  ice,  throwing  the 

sticks  in  different  directions  where  he  thought  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
Evidently  one  fuse  in  his  armful  of  sticks  burned  to  the  cap.  There  was  an 

explosion  and  the  man  was  picked  up  in  small  bits. 


When  the  0.W.R.&  N.  put  in  their  new  bridge  of  steel,  the  piers  had  to  be 
set  on  bed  rock,  40  feet  down.  Men  were  paid  $1.50  an  hour  to  excavate  -  work 
15  minutes  and  off  15  minutes.  Grover  Montague,  Robert  Cochran  and  I  thought 
we  could  earn  easy  spending  money  so  got  in  the  car  one  morning  and  drove  to 
the  bridge  to  apply  for  work.  The  scaffolding  was  10  to  15  feet  above  the 
water  and  the  board  the  men  walked  on  was  12.  to  14  inches  wide.  Grover  and 
Robert  walked  out  on  the  board  to  the  hole  which  was  15  to  20  feet  deep.  I  did 
not  go  out.  They  came  back  quickly,  looking  pale.  We  drove  away.  We  never  let 
them  know  we  had  intended  to  apply  for  work  to  earn  some  easy  money.  We  let  the 
men  who  had  no  work  do  the  work.  Previous  to  this  the  ice  in  the  river  had 
gone  out  but  on  the  banks  the  ice  was  piled  20  to  30  feet  high.  For  many  days 
an  nights  we  could  hear  the  ice  crashing  a  half  mile  away.  The  old  Columbia 
is  a  most  scenic  river  -  not  only  here  but  in  other  places. 


Chapter  11  -  NUMEROUS  AND  VARIED  EXPERIENCES  UP  TO  1942 


Since  another  booklet  will  cover  many  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  25 
years,  some  of  them  written  by  the  children  who  have  taken  great  interest  in 
these  early  pioneer  days,  i'll  give  but  a  brief  summary  here. 

Considerable  space  will  be  given  in  the  next  booklet  on  the  trip  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  I  took  to  old  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  1925 , visiting  scenes  of  my 
boyhood  and  meeting  old  friends.  I  have  already  written  a  full  account  of  that 
trip  but  space  in  this  booklet  does  not  permit  me  to  give  it  here.  From  Tenn¬ 
essee  we  went  to  Cuba  and  then  through  the  Panama  Canal,  up  to  Los  Angeles, 
Watsonville,  San  Francisco,  etc.  Here  is  one  paragraph  from  the  story  of  the 
trip  to  Tennessee.  MAt  9  P.M.  on  the  Northern  Pacific  train  a  negro  came  into 
the  car.  He  had  a  big  brass  key  and  he  unlocked  what  I  had  taken  to  be  the 
ceiling  of  the  top  of  the  car  and  lo,  it  was  our  bed  and  bedstead.  In  just  a 
few  minutes  we  had  a  nice  clean  bed,  tick,  sheets,  pillows,  blankets.  Clean 
neat  and  lovely,  already  for  a  night's  rest.  It  had  been  45  years  since  I  had 
slept  in  a  car  --  and  that  was  an  emigrant  car  in  1880  with  slats  for  seats. 

Here  is  another  paragraph:  "We  visited  the  Chickamauga  battle  ground  where 
the  two  armies  of  the  North  and  South  fought  for  four  days,  charging  and  re¬ 
treating.  We  could  see  where  cannon  balls  had  split  great  slabs  off  from  the 
oak  trees.  Bark  had  grown  almost  over  the  scars.  Cannon  were  scattered  over 
the  battle  ground  which  is  now  a  park.  Pyramids  of  cannon  balls  were  piled  on 
metal  platforms,  eight  feet  square,  coming  to  a  peak  six  feet  high.  Many 
states  have  erected  monuments,  some  of  thQn'100  ft.  .high  and  15  feet  square." 

This  one  tells  of  vaccination:  "We  were  ready  to  embark  for  Cuba.  Fare 
was  $14  for  two  tickets.  I  placed  the  price  on  the  counter  and  the  agent  ask¬ 
ed  for  my  certificate  of  vaccination.  I  told  him  I  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
He  pushed  my  money  back  and  directed  me  to  a  navy  doctor  a  few  blocks  away. 

We  hastened  to  the  Government  hospital,  passed  the  guards  and  met  a  nurse.  I 
told  her  my  business.  She  said  the  doctor  was  away  but  she  could  vaccinate 
us  and  the  doctor  would  sign  the  certificate  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  Got  back 
to  the  ship  in  plenty  of  time.  Now  on  our  way  to  Cuba.  Not  a  very  swell  ship. 
Good  food.  Hard  bed  to  sleep  on. 
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Later  my  wife  asked  me  what  we  were  vaccinated  for.  I  told  her  I  didn't 
know.  However,  I  knew  it  was  the  law. 

On  the  ship  going  from  Cuba  to  the  Canal  my  wife  sat  by  my  side  in  the 
dining  room.  She  had  soup  and  I  had  none.  I  asked  her  how  she  got  her  soup 
and  she  said  she  ordered  from  the  menu.  I  said  I  did  not  see  the  word  souo. 

She  then  pointed  to  the  word, "Consomme".  After  chat  I  had  soup  too. 

Here's  another  paragraph:  "In  Panama  we  visited  the  asylum.  The  U.S.  has 
an  asylum  there  and  will  care  for  Panamanians  at  75$  a  day.  Some  are  Americans, 
The  inmates  are  net  crazy,  They  just  like  to  stay  there.  I  call  them  just 
weak-minded. 

After  a  most  delightful  trip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  up 
north  on  the  Pacific  we  arrived  back  at  Hover  and  had  many  tales  to  tell  the 
neighbors  and  the  children.  We  often  re-lived  the  days  of  that  trip.  After 
our  many  years  of  hardship  in  the  Palouse  and  on  the  Doumecq  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  could  enjoy  such  a  long  happy  trip. 

A  year  or  twe  after  we  returned  from  that  trip,  we  did  a  lot  of  visiting 
in  Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho.  In  company  with  Robert  and  his 
family  we  made  a  trip  to  the  Doumecq.  We  visited  Robert's  place  sooth  of  Day- 
ton.  We  spent  the  night  at  S.T. Kittrells.  Saw  Merton  and  Stanley  at  Orangeville, 
Met  many  old  friends  on  the  Doumecq.  Saw  Ray  Shinn's  fine  cattle.  It  had  been 
10  years  or  more  since  I  had  left  the  Doumecq  in  1917.  It  was  now  August  1928, 

Then  back  to  Hover  again.  In  the  fall  season  there  is  always  work  to  do, 
such  as  gathering  the  garden  crop,  filling  the  cistern  with  water  from  the  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch,  digging  potatoes,  etc.  In  1931  I  could  pick  all  the  nicest  wine- 
sap  apples  for  nothing.  Sidney  and  I  put  a  ton  in  our  basement  for  winter  use. 
This  is  a  fair  place  to  raise  apples  but  we  have  many  drawbacks  such  as  scale, 
aphis,  red  spider,  worms,  insects,  uncertain  markets,  etc.  Many  orchards  are 
being  pulled  up.  Men  become  discouraged  and  are  ever  hunting  a  more  desirable 
place.  But  we  think  that  is  the  way  the  frontier  is  settled.  Men  leave  the 
East  and  go  West,  We  think  we  have  difficult  conditions  now  but  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  those  who  came  here  60  years  ago. 
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And  now  I  record  one  of  my  saddest  experiences.  My  wife,  Emma,  after  a 
short  illness  passed  away  peacefully  on  December  23,  1931  at  10  p.m.  She  con¬ 
versed  with  the  family  until  8  p.m.  she  asked  to  have  a  simple  funeral.  We 
had  her  body  taken  to  the  undertaker  at  Kennewick  who  put  her  in  her  coffin 
and  brought  her  back  to  the  house  and  placed  her  in  the  front  room  to  be  with 
us  alone  for  a  little  while.  She  looked  so  calm  and  peaceful  and  lovely  as 
she  lay  there  and  we  had  our  last  night  with  Mother  at  home.  Now  I  can  real¬ 
ize  the  meaning  of  Mother  -  Home  -  Heaven  --  three  of  the  sweetest  words  in 
the  English  language. 

A  vast  concourse  of  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  met  in  the  Hover 
Church  and  listened  as  Rev.  J.  Fletcher  Long  and  Rev.  Charles  D.  Creesy  gave 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  loyal  companion,  a  loving  mother  and  a  devoted 
Christian  lady  and  saint.  Emma  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Fair  View  Cemetery 
west  of  Kennewick,  Washington.  Her  body  awaits  the  resurrection. 

Nancy  Emmaline  Pickard  Cochran  was  born  January  18,  1861,  in  Indiana. 

Age  70  years,  11  months,  5  days.  She  had  lived  a  beautiful  Christian  life 
from  childhood.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  greatest  desire  was 
that  all  her  children  would  live  Christian  lives  and  be  of  use  to  the  world  in 
the  advancement  of  the  great  cause.  Her  thoughts  were  ever  for  the  needy.  She 
lived  for  others.  Not  in  any  way  was  she  selfish.  Of  her  it  could  truly  be 
said,  "To  live  in  the  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.'* 

Of  course  I  was  lonely  at  home  in  Hover.  I  went  over  to  Pomeroy  to  stay 
with  Robert  and  family.  They  treated  me  as  a  son  and  daughter  would  who  loved 
and  sympathized  with  me  but  it  was  not  home.  I  went  to  my  sister’s  at  Colfax 
but  it  was  not  home,  good  as  they  were  to  me.  I  went  to  Spokane  but  that  was 
not  home.  I  came  back  to  Hover  and  visited  my  brother  at  Finley.  His  wife 
wanted  him  to  visit  a  doctor  in  Portland  but  he  would  not  go.  I  told  her  I 
would  go  with  him  to  visit  relatives  and  I  was  sure  he  would  go  the  next  day. 
Billy  was  feeling  poorly  the  next  day.  He  had  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  did  not 
want  to  leave  on  the  11:30  train  but  his  wife  got  him  ready.  We  left  on  the  11 
30  train.  On  the  way  to  Portland  we  came  to  a  washout  on  the  road  and  we  had  to 
transfer  to  another  train.  It  was  10  p.m.  when  we  got  to  Portland.  Billy's 
son  lived  far  from  the  station  but  he  had  the  street  number.  We  went  from 
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porch  to  porch  in  that  part  of  the  city  striking  matches  to  find  the  right 
number  and  we  finally  found  the  right  place  but  I  think  that  neither  of  us 
knew  much  about  getting  around  in  a  big  city.  After  visiting  in  Portland  for 
a  while  we  went  to  Vancouver  to  hunt  up  my  daughter  Mary,  That  was  no  small 
job  because  she  lived  14  blocks  from  where  we  got  off  the  street  car.  We  had 
some  hard  work  going  the  14  blocks.  W.L,  was  exhausted.  I  rested  him  quite 
often  and  finally  got  him  to  my  daughter's  place.  We  had  a  nice  visit  there 
but  of  course  it  was  not  home.  Billy  was  not  yet  ready  to  go  home  so  I  left 
him  at  his  son's,  Roy  Cochran.  He  returned  later  and  am  glad  to  say  that  he 
has  been  in  his  usual  health  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  homes  of  my  children  and  was  always  welcome  but 
I  was  wanting  my  own  home.  Without  consulting  any  of  our  children  or  any  of 
our  good  friends  I  was  married  to  my  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Georgia  Pickard-Kelly. 
She  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter  living  --  Lena  Bafus,  Glen,  Ray  and  Delbert 
Kelly.  I  had  eight  children  living.  She  could  have  lived  with  any  of  her 
children.  I  could  have  lived  with  any  of  mine.  After  talking  the  matter  over 
we  sympathized  with  each  other  and  concluded  the  best  thing  would  be  to  have 
our  own  home  at  Hover.  We  each  feel  that  we  have  each  made  a  good  bargain  -- 
and  our  children  think  the  same.  All  of  them  visit  with  us  and  we  visit  with 
them.  We  are  all  one  big  family. 

We  like  the  Hover  country.  As  a  rule  the  winters  are  mild  with  little 
snow.  We  have  good  roads,  good  railroad  facilities,  good  churches  and  schools. 
We  have  numerous  nearby  towns;  On  the  north,  Finley, Kennewick, Richland, Bent on 
City,  and  Prosser,  the  county  seat.  On  the  south,  Wallula,  Attalia,  Two  Rivers, 
Burbank  with  Paeco  as  a  county  seat  across  the  Columbia.  The  Snake  river  flows 
into  the  Columbia  near  us.  The  Snake  has  its  beginning  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  many  miles  away.  The  Columbia  is  becoming 
a  great  river  for  developing  electric  power  for  the  new  plants  locating  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  Booklet  No.  2  i'll  tell  more  about  myself.  In  the  next  two  chapters 
I  want  to  say  something  about  my  children  and  give  a  list  of  the  descendants; 
then  in  Chapter  14  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  Cochrans  in  Tennessee 
who  equally  deserve  a  tribute. 
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Chapter  12  -  A  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

This  booklet  would  not  have  been  written  if  my  children  had  not  asked 
me  again  and  again  to  write  down  some  of  the  early  experiences  I  had  told 
them  when  they  were  children.  My  children  and  their  children  have  become  so 
much  interested  in  their  own  experiences  that  they  have  written  chapters  of 
their  own,  giving  some  of  the  most  interesting  happenings  in  their  own  lives. 

Booklet  No.  2  will  not  only  contain  the  story  of  my  trip  back  to  Tenn¬ 
essee  and  the  trip  through  the  canal  but  will  have  at  least  a  dozen  chapters 
written  by  our  descendants.  Eight  of  our  nine  children  are  still  living  on 
July  1942  and  each  have  stories  to  tell,  some  from  memory  and  some  from  diar¬ 
ies.  Our  oldest  daughter,  Edna  Jane  Cochran- McCoy  who  was  born  in  1885  died 
in  November  1923  and  hence  wrote  no  chapter  but  the  others  have  given  a  full 
chapter  to  her  very  interesting  biography.  She  was  a  teacher  before  she  mar¬ 
ried,  teaching  in  White  Bird,  Winona  and  Stites,  Idaho,  as  well  as  in  Elberton 
Washington,  and  other  places.  She  was  both  an  educator  and  a  homemaker.  She 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Our  second  daughter,  Ethel  Ann  Cochran-Shinn  who  lives  on  the  Doumecq 
has  had  no  small  share  in  getting  the  material  for  this  booklet.  She  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  Idaho  which  tells  about  Chief  Joseph 
and  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  She  also  says  some  kind  words  regarding  her  pioneer 
father,  and  her  grandfather  and  great-grandfather. 

Mary  Cochran-Wortman  tells  about  the  live  stock  on  the  homestead  -  the 
cattle,  horses,  ponies,  colts  and  dogs.  Boys  and  girls  who  like  true  animal 
stories  will  enjoy  this  chapter.  The  children  had  their  own  riding  ponies 
and  lived  outdoors,  near  to  nature  and  up  near  heaven. There  was  much  horseback 
riding  in  the  White  Bird  and  Doumecq  countries.  She  closes  her  chapter  by  say¬ 
ing,  "These  happenings  have  covered  many  years  but  their  memories  are  fresh. These 
animals  influenced  my  life  for  good  and  were  a  bond  in  uniting  the  whole  family' 

Omie  Rachel  Cochran-McCarthy  who  was  only  six  years  old  when  we  left  the 
Palouse  for  Cottonwood,  White  Bird  and  Doumecq  confines  her  stories  largely 
to  Idaho  and  tells  much  about  her  sisters,  sometimes  giving  them  away.  0®  e 
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who  lives  in  Nome,  Alaska,  says  in  closing  her  chapter:  "The  highlights  of  my 
sojourn  in  northern  Alaska  were  my  snaring  an  elusive,  wary  bachelor  in  the 

last  days  of  leap  year,  1924;  the  arrival  of  two  sons,  one  in  1927  and  the 
other  in  1930." 

Sarah  Inez  Cochran-Bergan.who  at  present  --July  1942  --  lives  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Wash,  and  is  the  wife  of  Methodist  Minister,  was  only  four  years  old 
when  the  Cochran  family  moved  from  East  Washington  to  Northern  Idaho  but  she 
has  keen  memories  of  Idaho  days.  She  says  the  berry  patch  helped  the  girls 
thru  school  better  than  the  apple  industry  is  doing  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  She  says, "Under  the  family's  gentle  pushing,  I  entered  nurse  training.  I 
was  urged  into  army  service  and  off  to  Alaska  -  and  if  the  neighbors  are  cor¬ 
rect, the  family  pushed  me  into  marriage  -but  the  family  did  well  by  me  and  I 
am  content. 

Zenna  Elizabeth  Cochran-Higgins  was  born  the  year  William  Jennings  Bryan 
maae  his  "silver"  speech  in  Chicago, was  the  baby  who  rode  in  the  hack  as  the 
family  trekked  to  Cottonwood,  Whe  says  in  her  chapter: "I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
country, beautiful  country  too, Alaska, Seattle, Oregon, Nevada, California, includ¬ 
ing  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees  but  Doumecq  is  still  the  most  beautiful  place  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  family  ever  had  so  much  fun  as  we.  I  wish  I  could  give  my 
child  memories  like  mine."  She  adds;  "I  met  Albert  Higgins  when  teaching  in 
Los  Banos,  California,  and  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  keeping  me  amused.  Four  of 
us  girls  lived  in  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of  town.  The  Supt.  of  schools  ob¬ 
jected  to  some  of  the  young  men  who  called  on  us  and  he  asked  me  to  handle  the 
situation.  He  said  he  wished  there  were  more  young  men  like  Mr.  Higgins  to  go 
around  but  there  just  weren't."  Zenna  has  more  than  10  pages  to  her  chapter. 

Effie  Ruth  Cochran-Montague ,  born  in  1901, "The  Little  Irish  Lady,"  con¬ 
cludes  the  girl  chapters.  She  has  14  pages  to  her  story  and  being  the  youngest 
girl  she  can  tell  a  lot  about  her  older  sisters.  But  why  tell  about  her  stories 
now  when  in  a  few  months  we  shall  have  her  stories  in  booklet  form.  And  we 
shall  not  quote  from  the  chapters  by  the  two  boys  --  Robert  who  was  born  the 
year  Dewey  took  Manila  and  Sidney  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  nine  born  on 
Doumecq  Plains.  We  are  glad  that  the  children  have  taken  so  much  interest 
in  their  earlier  days  and  we  hope  that  the  children's  children  will  do 
well  to  tell  their  stories  in  later  years. 
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A  FINAL  WORD,  Since  Booklet  No.  2  will  follow,  in  about  two  months,  I  11  hold 
over  some  things  which  might  be  said  here.  This  booklet  is  primarily  for  the 
"pionee"  data.  The  next  one  will  be  more  largely  "Family"  though  it  will 
contain  the  story  of  our  trip  to  Tennessee  and  thru  the  Panama  Canal. 


Chapter  13  lists  our  40  descendants.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  list  might  be 
revised  each  10  years.  It  will  help  to  keep  our  family  informed  and  will  tie 
us  together  more  closely.  Some  of  the  grandchildren  may  be  glad  to  do  this. 

Chapter  14  should  be  in  Booklet  No.  2  but  we  give  part  of  the  data  here  in  the 
hope  we  can  have  it  revised  by  September  15.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  space 
for  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  if  someone  will  take 
the  time  to  get  the  dates. 

Following  Chapter  14  we  are  giving  a  brief  Directory  but  this  can  be  enlarged 
for  Booklet  No.  2.  The  family  will  more  readily  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
if  there  is  a  convenient  address  list.  We  may  not  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all,  but  we  can  give  the  heads  of  families  at  least. 


Our  family  now  takes  in  a  lot  of  geography  -  from  Nome,  Alaska,  to  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  While  the  majority  of  us  are  in  Washington  State,  others  are  in  Idaho 
and  Oregon.  Several  are  in  training  camps  and  more  will  soon  follow  them. 


Those  who  enjoy  this  booklet  will  be  glad  to  make  a  reservation  for  the  next 
one.  While  we  are  pleased  \fith  the  collection  of  pictures  in  this  booklet ,  we 
plan  to  have  more  in  the  next.  At  that  time  we  hope  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  grandchildren  and  the  great  grandchildren.  I  suggest  you  send  your  latest 
pictures  -  group  or  single  -  to  Ethel  (Mrs.  Ray  Shinn,  Canfield,  Idaho)  as 
soon  as  you  can  so  she  can  arrange  them. 


I  hope  all  of  you  will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  this  booklet  as 
have  found  in  writing  these  pages. 

--JOHN  E.  COCHRAN 


Hover,  Washington,  July  1942 


I 
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Chapter  13  -  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  JOHN  E.  COCHRAN  (July  1942) 
(Children  9;  Grandchildren  27;  Great  Grandchildren  4;  Total  40) 

JOHN  E.  COCHRAN,  born  in  Tennessee,  Sept. 29 ,1857 ,  Married  Dec. 16,1883  to 
NANCY  EMMALINE  PICKARD,  born  Jan. 18,1861  in  Indiana. (Died  Hover  Wash.  12/23/31) 
Children: 

1  -  EDNA  JANE  COCHRAN,  born  Oct . 23 , 1885 , Colfax .Wash.  Married  April  11,1913  to 

A. C. McCOY  at  Grangeville,  Idaho. (Edna  died  Nov.  17,1923  at  White  Bird,  Ida. 
Children: 

A  -  John  Clark  McCoy, born  Jan.  20,1914,  at  Canfield , Idaho.  Married 
Marguerite  Turner,  June  19,  1942 

B  -  Louise  Emma line  McCoy,  Born  June  14,  1915,  at  Canfield, Idaho.  Married 
Virgil  Kimble,  June  6,  1936,  at  Pomeroy,  Washington. 

Children: 

a  ~  Virgil  Lowell  Kimble,  born  July  2,  1938  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
b  -  Edna  Louise  Kimble,  born  Dec.  19,  1941  at  Alpha,  Washington 
C  -  Robert  Clark  McCoy,  born  Feb.  16,  1917,  Canfield,  Idaho.  Married 
Anna  Brickman,  Nov.  24,  1939,  at  Cashmere,  Washington 
Children: 

a  -  Judith  Jeanne  McCoy,  born  Nov.  13,  1940 
D  -  Margaret  Carrie  McCoy,  Born  June  2,  1920  at  Canfield,  Idaho. 

2  -  ETHEL  ANN  COCHRAN,  Born  Sept.  26,  1887,  Colfax,  Wash.  Married  to 

RAY  SHINN,  August  30,  1911,  at  Canfield,  Idaho 
Children: 

A  -  Louis  Benjamin  Shinn,  born  June  4,  1912  at  Canfield,  Idaho.  Married 
Rowena  Joan  Buckles,  Sept.  3,  1938,  at  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Children: 

a  -  Benjamin  Ray  Shinn,  born  Aug.  27,  1939  at  Lewiston,  Idaho 
B  -  Edith  Eleanor  Shinn,  born  Apr.  27,  1914  at  Canfield,  Idaho.  Married 
Einer  Erickson,  June  19,  1938,  at  Canfield,  Idaho. 

C  -  Maurice  Eakin  Shinn,  born  Apr.  29,  1918,  at  Canfield,  Idaho 
D  -  Marion  Luther  Shinn,  born  March  11,  1921,  at  Canfield,  Idaho 

3  -  MARY  ALICE  COCHRAN,  born  March  2,  1890,  Colfax,  Wash.  Married  to 

JOHN  HENRY  WORTMAN,  Dec.  14,  1927,  at  Hover,  Wash.  (Died  in  Oct.  1941) 
Children 

A  -  John  William  Wortman,  born  March  4,  1930,  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

B  -  Eleanor  Ruth  Wortman,  born  July  3,  1932,  at  Vancouver,  Washington 
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4  -  OMIE  RACHEL  COCHRAN,  born  Feb. 9,  1892,  Elbert on,  Washington.  Married 

BERTRUM  MCCARTHY,  Dec.  24,  1924  at  Nome  Alaska 
Children: 

A  -  Paul  Bertrum  McCarthy,  born  March  14,  1927,  at  Kennewick,  Wash. 

B  -  Walter  Bertrum  McCarthy,  born  June  21,  1930  at  Nome,  Alaska 

5  -  SARAH  INEZ  COCHRAN,  born  March  19,  1894,  Colfax,  Wash.  Married 

ERLING  BERGAN,  June  3,  1931,  at  Yakima  v ,  Washington 
Children: 

A  -  Marcia  Inez  Bergan,  born  Dec.  29,  1933,  at  Waitsburg,  Washington. 

5  -  ZENNA  ELIZABETH  COCHRAN,  born  May  13,  1896,  Colfax,  Wash.  Married 
ALBERT  EDWARD  HIGGINS,  Jan.  1,  1926,  at  San  Francisco,  California 
Children: 

A  -  Inez  Eileen  Higgins,  born  Atig.  6,  1929,  Watsonville,  California 

7  -  JAMES  ROBERT  COCHRAN,  born  Oct.  21,  1898,  Colfax,  Washington.  Married 

EDNA  ASHBY,  May  20,  1924,  at  Hover,  Washington  (Died  in  1937) 

Children: 

A  -  Patricia  Jane  Cochran,  born  June  30,  1925,  at  Hover,  Washington 
B  -  Richard  Allen  Cochran,  born  May  11,  1927,  at  Hover,  Washington 
C  -  Nancy  Belle  Cochran,  born  Jan.  24,  1929,  at  Hover,  Washington 
D  -  Eleanor  Ann  Cochran,  born  Jan.  15,  1931,  at  Pomeroy,  Washington 
E  -  James  Delbert  Cochran,  born  June  22,  1935,  at  Pomeroy,  Washington 

8  -  EFFIE  RUTH  COCHRAN,  born  Feb.  10,  1901,  at  White  Bird,  Idaho.  Married 

GROVER  MONTAGUE,  May  28,  1922,  at  Pasco,  Washington 
Children: 

A  -  Leo  John  Montague,  born  May  18,  1923,  at  Hover,  Washington 
B  -  James  Thomas  Montague,  born  Sept.  11,  1926,  at  Hover  Washington 
C  -  Ellen  Ruth  Montague,  born  Nov.  8,  1928,  at  Hover  Washington 
D  -  Joan  Montague,  born  June  2,  1932,  at  Hover  Washington 
E  -  Daniel  Grover  Montague,  born  July  7,  1937,  at  Yakima,  Washington 

9  -  SIDNEY  LUTHER  COCHRAN,  born  April  14,  1904,  at  Canfield  , Idaho.  Married 

FRANCES  BAKER,  Dec.  24,  1929,  at  Lewistown*  Montana 
Children: 

A  -  Colleen  Catherine  Cochran,  born  Nov.  5,  1931,  at  Pomeroy,  Wash. 

B  -  Sandra  Lynn  Cochran,  born  Oct.  17,  1936,  at  Grand  Coulee,  Wash. 

C  -  Sharon  Lee  Cochran,  born  Feb.  1,  1939,  at  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Chapter  14  -  THE  COCHRAN  FAMILY  IN  TENNESSEE 

For  the  benefit  of  ray  own  descendants  I  want  to  give  a  little  history 
of  the  Cochran  Family  in  Tennessee.  Since  Booklet  No.  2  will  deal  with  the 
family  in  more  detail,  we  can  give  additional  facts.  I  also  want  to  give  a 
history  of  the  Pickard  family. 

On  Jan.  22,  1921,  Robert  Campbell  Cochran  of  Assumption,  Illinois,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  S.M.McCrcskey  at  Colfax  and  gave  some  data  on  my  great-grandfather 
Paul  Cochran,  as  follows:  In  1799  when  50  years  old,  Paul  Cochran  came  to 
Blount  County,  Tennessee.  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade.  At  the  age  of  86  he  died 
and  is  buried  in  the  Big  Spring  Cemetery,  Blount  County,  Tennessee.  His  family 
consisted  of  -  James,  John,  Silas,  Alex,  Mary  Martha  and  Robert.  Your  Grand¬ 
father,  John  Cochran,  had  but  two  children,  Robert  and  Mary  Jane.  Mary  Jane 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  she  married  Jacob  Sheets.  They  had  five  children: 
Margaret  Ann,  Robert,  Martha  Jane,  Fletcher  and  John  Eakin. 


The  Robert  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  Mary  Jane,  was  Robert  Lusk  Cochran, 
my  father.  But  first  we  shall  say  a  few  words  about  grandfather  who  was  born 
Jutie  25  ,  1795  and  died  July  7,  1876.  He  was  six  feet  tail  and  was  religiously 
inclined,  being  a  Covenanter  or  Presbyterian.  He  was  fond  of  his  family  and 
was  a  good  provider.  Each  week  he  rode  to  Madisonville  on  a  black  mare  which 
had  a  spot  on  her  side.  He  was  fond  of  oxen.  Usually  he  went  to  mill  with  yoke 
ot  steers  and  had  a  few  sacks  of  corn  ground  into  meal  for  bread  and  for  feed 
or  the  stock.  Some  of  the  relatives  in  Tennessee  who  get  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  may  have  additional  data  for  booklet  No.  2. 


tqoo  R°bert  Lu®k  Cochran,  my  father,  was  born  April  26,  1824  and  died  Dec.  21, 
09.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  jane  Orr  Cochran.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
a  a  good  education,  attended  college  at  Hiwassee,  Tenn.  Was  a  noble  charact¬ 
er,  kind  and  unselfish,  beloved  by  all,  small  of  stature,  light  complexion  and 
a  jovial  disposition.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  after  the 

ioluntfers  rbqrf*  Su/38  3  in  ComPany  D>  62nd  Regiment,  Tennessee 

Ato  1  ?  ^.S.A.  ThiS  WaS  in  1863*  He  was  in  the  fiSht  at  Big  Black  and 

ate  mule  meat  before  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863. 
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On  November  27,  1845,  he  married  Ann  Lowry. 

Perhaps  this  obituary  of  Ann  Lowry  Cochran,  written  by  J.  H.  Lowry 
will  give  the  best  tribute. 

Miss  Ann  Lowry  was  born  Feb.  12,  1825  and  died  Feb.  20,  1907.  Age  82 
years  and  8  days.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Wm.  M.  Lowry,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee.  The  seven  daughters  and  two 
sons  of  Ann  Lowry  and  Robert  Lusk  Cochran  are:  Miss  Martha  E.  Cochran  who 
died  Oct.  23,  1886.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sheets,  Brakebill,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  Asenath  A. 
Moser,  Vcnore;  Mrs.  Eifie  Anderson,  Morgancon;  Mrs.  Texie  Kittre.il,  Idaho; 
Mrs.  Nancy  Blankenship,  Greenback;  John  5,  Cochran,  William  L.  Cochran  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  McCroskey,  all  of  states  west  of  the  Rockies. 

She  spent  all  her  married  life  in  one  house,  never  having  moved  after 
first  setting  up  their  home.  However,  she  and  her  husband  spent  a  year 
visiting  in  the  western  states.  When  she  died  in  1907  she  left  her  husband 
who  was  in  his  83rd  year  and  also  left  46  grandchildren  and  25  great  grand¬ 
children. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  how  many  descendants  she  now  has 
in  J1952.  Some  of  her  descendants  in  Tennessee  or  in  the  West  may  desire  to 
bring  the  list  down  to  date.  For  their  benefit  we  shall  give  the  following; 

The  Robert  Lusk  Cochran  Family  Bible  lists  the  nine  in  this  order  -- 
1  -  Mary  Jane  Cochran;  2  -  Martha  Elizabeth  Cochran;  3  -  Asenath  Ann; 

4  -  Esther  Maranda;  5  -  Sarah  Texana;  6  -  Nancy  Louisa;  7  -  John  Eakin; 

8  -  William  Lowry;  9  -  Margaret  Alice. 

1  -  Mary  Jane  Cochran  married  Henry  Sheets.  Children:  Martha  Ann,  Maggie, 

Robert,  Fannie,  Nora  and  William  (Mary  Jane  born  1846;  died  1918.) 

2  -  Martha  Elizabeth  Cochran  (Born  1847;  died  1886.) 

3  -  Asenath  Ann  Cochran  married  Henry  Moser.  Children:  Mary  Jane,  Rodrick 

Theodore,  Julia  Arm,  Effie,  Betty,  Eugene,  Bell,  Bertie,  Penelope. 

4  -  Esther  Maranda  Cochran  married  Harris  Anderson.  Children:  Oscar,  Robert, 

Beulah,  Bess,  Walter,  Kate,  Nola. 
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5  -Sarah  Texanna  Cochran,  born  Oct.  13,  1853,  married  Pleas  W.  Kittrell  and 

ive  in  Tenn.  until  August,  1880,  when  she  accompanied  me  to  Washington 
Territory  to  meet  her  husband  who  with  her  brother,  W.  L.  Cochran,  had 
gone  to  that  area  in  November  1879.  Her  son,  Edgar,  was  a  year  cld  when 
e  made  the  trip  across  the  continent.  There  were  seven  children:  Edgar 

™axvx*d''Lizzie  ^  and  they  had  two  children.  Wife  and  children  were 
killed  m  a  snowslide  at  Mace,  Idaho,  in  1908.  He  married  Cora  Speden,1910, 
an.  they  had  three  children.  Leona  married  Clifford  Belknap.  6  children. 
Eldon  married  Alma  Conklin.  5  children.  Flora  taught  school  in  White  Bird 
and  married  Dennis  Tierney  in  June,  1903.  In  1906  moved  to  Cottonwood,  Died 
there  when  youngest  son  was  born.  Virgil  married  Virgie  Ross.  3  children. 

7‘a  married  Jewel  Bramblet.  5  children.  Mildred  married  Neut  Heath.  10 
children.  We  hope  some  of  the  children  will  prepare  a  list  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Texie  so  the  list  can  appear  in  Booklet  No.  2. 

6  -Nancy  Louisa  Cochran,  Born  Sept.  22,  1855,  died  Sept.  29,  1931 

Married  James  Blankenship.  Children:  Annie,  Erskin,  Virgil  and  Texie. 

She  (Nancy  Louisa)  is  buried  in  her  native  state,  Tennessee. 

Cochran.  See  pages  48  and  49  for  descendants. 

8  -William  Lowry  Cochran  was  born  in  Tennessee,  Aug,  13,1860.  Came  to  Washing¬ 

ton  territory  in  18/9  and  taught  school  at  Clear  Creek,  Washington  Territory. 
Later  went  to  Eig  Bend  country  and  preempted  16C  acres  of  land.  Later  farm¬ 
ed  on  the  Hill  place  in  Whitman  County.  On  Dec.  31,  1884,  married  Nora 
Barr.  Moved  to  Big  Bend  of  Columbia  and  got  title  to  his  160  acres.  Later 
worked  in  flour  mill  at  Palouse,  Oakesdale  and  in  Spokane.  In  1904  moved 
to  Benton  County,  Washington,  and  took  up  a  homestead  and  made  a  successful 
wheat  farmer.  Children:  Five  boys  -  John  L.  Cochran  who  married  Sophia 
Shaicker.  3  children.  Roy  Cochran  married  Merle  Gregson.  1  boy.  Harry 
Cochran  married  Kathleen  Heley.  Adopted  son.  Merton  Cochran  married  Louise 
Buckhannon.  2  children.  Stanley  Cochran  married  Vivian  Howland.  4  children. 
Booklet  No.  2  may  have  more  data. 

9  -Margaret  Alice  Cochran  was  born  in  Tennessee  July  3,  1863.  Taught  school  in 

Tennessee.  Came  to  Washington  Territory  in  1886,  arriving  in  Colfax  on  Nov. 
26,  Thanksgiving  Day.  On  Dec.  1,  1886,  she  married  Sam  McCroskey,  son  of 
Rev.  Solon  McCroskey.  Children:  Oscar  Eugene  (Died  at  7);  Lois  Anna  who 
married  Earl  Dunlap.  1  child.  Samuel  Lusker  who  married  Helen  Stevens,  1 
child.  Zelma  Claire  married  John  Peddycord.  1  child. 
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POSTCRIPT  by  E.C.Knapp,  426  Peyton  Building)  Spokane,  Washington 

The  material  cm  the  preceding  pages  is  less  than  half  the  typed  pages 
which  were  put  into  our  hands  by  Mr.  Cochran.  We  therefore  can  promise  so^e 
happy  surprises  when  “The  John  E.  Cochran  Booklet  No.  2"  appears  in  Sept,  in 
time  for  his  85th  Birthday  Anniversary  on  the  29th.  We  are  selling  this  boo 
let  at  50c  postpaid.  Booklet  No.  2  will  sell  at  the  same  price  but  we  shoul 
like  to  have  the  orders  in  by  Sept.  20  so  we  shall  know  how  many  copies  to 
prepare.  Do  not  send  money.  Just  send  postal  to  Knapp  Book  Store,  426  Peyton 
Building,  Spokane,  Wash.,  making  your  reservation.  The  number  of  P^res  in 
Booklet  No.  2  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  number  of  copies  ordered  in  advance. 

In  1911  when  I  became  General  Secretary  of  the  Inland  Empire  s^nd®y  Scfe 
ool  Association  -  31  years  ago  -  we  published  a  ear  Book 

Sunday  Schools  in  Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho.  Idaho  County  liste 
24  of  these  800  schools  and  the  Doumecq  Union  school  was  among  the  24.  Tne 
Year  Book  says  that  the  Supt.  was  Mrs.  J.E. Cochran.  Two  ministers  visite 
the  school  for  preaching  services:  Rev.  W.W. Daniel  and  Rev.  W.H. Hayes,  a  ng 
turns.  The  school  reported  10  teachers  and  officers;  70  pupils;  average 
attendance  of  37.  There  were  14  babies  on  the  Cradle  Roll.  There  was  a 
teacher  training  class  of  8  (which  met  in  the  Cochran  home);  the  school  con¬ 
tributed  $5  to  the  County  and  Inland  Empire  Sunday  School  work.  I  first  m 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  in  a  County  Sunday  School  Convention  held  in  Stites, 
Idaho.  The  map  does  not  show  the  "ups  and  downs"  of  that  trip.  They  came 
down  from  the  Doumecq  Plains  to  White  Bird  on  the  Salmon;  then  they  went  up 
2500  feet  to  Orangeville,  the  county  seat;  then  dropped  down  to  Stites  on 
the  Clearwater  River,  2500  feet  below  Grangeville,  And  when  they  returned 
they  had  their  "ups  and  downs"  again.  The  convention  lasted  two  days, 
took  them  two  days  to  come  and  two  days  to  return.  They  spent  a  week.  At  that 
time  Dr.  W.A.Foskett,  the  beloved  doctor  at  White  Bird,  was  Supt.  of  t  e 
odist  school  there.  Mrs. Ray  Shinn  will  have  a  good  story  on  his  life  In 

Booklet  #2. 

You  may  find  some  misspelled  words  in  the  preceding  pages.  If  so,  blame 
us,  not  Mr.  Cochran.  We  have  found  in  the  past  that  our  booklets  have  t  e 
biggest  sale  when  we  have  a  few  typographical  errors.  Our  perfect  books  ne 
sell  very  well.  July  1942 
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ADDRESSES 


July  1942 


John  E.  Cochran,  Hover,  Washington 

Ethel  A.  (Mrs.  Ray)  Shinn,  Canfield,  Idaho 

Mary  A,  (Mrs.  J.  H.)  Wortman,  Amboy,  Washington 

Omie  (Mrs.  Bert rum)  McCarthy,  Nome  Alaska 

Inez  (Mrs.  Erling)  Bergan,  Davenport,  Washington 

Zenna  E. (Mrs.  A.E.)  Higgins,  1143  Fulton  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Robert  Cochran,  Valley,  Washington 

Ruth  (Mrs.  Grover)  Montague,  410  S.Hillcrest,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Sidney  Cochran,  1022  -  34th  Ave. ,  Spokane,  Washington 

Louise  (Mrs.  Virgil)  Kimble,  Alpha,  Washington 
Robert  McCoy,  7139  SW  Virginia,  Portland,  Oregon 

Louis  B.  Shinn,  1228  F.  Street,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Edith  (Mrs.  Einer)  Erickson,  Gifford,  Idaho 

W.L. Cochran,  Kennewick,  Washington 

Maggie  McCroskey  (Mrs.  Sam)  Colfax,  Washington 


The  above  list  to  be  revised  and  enlarged  for 
Booklet  No.  2  in  September  1942. 
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BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION: - 

These  few  paragraphs  of  introduction  may  help  you  read  BOOK  2  which 
covers  a  wider  range  than  did  BOOK  1  (Pioneer  Days)* 

BOOK  1  had  54  pages;  14  chapters.  BOOK  2  has  70  pages;  18  chapters.  BOOK 
1  consisted  largely  of  first  generation  family  history.  BOOK  2  throws  more  light 
on  the  second  generation.  Sidney  promises  a  BOOK  3  and  that  may  begin  to  do 
justice  to  the  third  generation*  We  suggest  that  Sidney  get  the  help  of  Louis 
Shinn  who  has  a  chapter  in  this  book  (Chapter  16  -  The  Last  25  Years  on  the 
Doumecq  Plains*  Louis  has  the  gift  of  seeing,  recalling  and  telling.  One  sent¬ 
ence  in  his  chapter  gives  a  great  tribute  to  the  Doumecqers  --  so  far  as  he 
knows  no  one  on  the  Doumecq  Plains  went  on  relief  during  the  depression.  That 
in  a  nutshell  shows  the  sturdy  character  of  the  residents  of  the  Doumecq  Plain^ 

We  promised  in  BOOK  1  that  in  BOOK  2  we  would  give  the  story  of  the  trip 
of  John  E.  Cochran  and  wife  to  Tennessee,  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal,  You  will 
see  by  the  Table  of  Contents  that  the  first  four  chapters  have  been  given  to 
those  trips*  Those  chapters  are  worth  reading  and  re-reading.  Mr.  Cochran  has 
eyes  to  see  and  a  pen  to  tell*  We  think  the  people  in  Tennessee  will  read  with 
great  pleasure  the  comments  he  makes  on  conditions  today. 

Some  who  get  this  book  will  consider  the  group  picture  the  best  thing  in 
the  book.  It  took  a  lot  of  preliminary  photographing  to  reduce  some  pictures, 
enlarge  others  and  bring  out  the  tin  types.  We  wish  that  instead  of  44  faces 
we  could  have  given  88.  Do  not  blame  Ethel  Cochran-Shinn  for  the  selection. 

She  furnished  enough  pictures  but  we  had  to  take  only  part  of  them.  We  think 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  reproducing  old  pictures.  We  wish  we  had  a 
Pickard  group.  Some  Pickard  descendant  may  wish  to  make  a  collection. 

We  are  much  impressed  with  the  future  possibilities  of  getting  a  complete 
geneology  of  the  Pickard  family.  Mr.  Cochran  has  a  fine  chapter  on  the  Pickards 
but  to  date  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  all  of  the  family  dates. 

We  had  intended  to  give  more  family  data  in  this  book  but  it  takes  time  to  get 
the  correct  dates.  Often  times  it  requires  trips  to  cemeteries  to  get  dates  on 
the  tombstones.  Winter  is  no  time  to  collect  dates  on  tombstones. 
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On  my  desk  as  I  write  this  page  on  Nov.  21  are  two  little  books  ?.oanad  me 
by  John  E.  Cochran.  One  is  his  Diary.  The  first  entry  is  that  of  Aug.  2,1880, 
the  day  he  left  Tennessee  for  Washington  Territory.  It  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  have  not  given  in  either  BOOK  1  or  BOOK  2.  BOOK  3  may  give  it. 

The  other  book  is  a  school  teacher  composition  book,  containing  a  geneology 
of  James  A.  Pickard,  started  by  Edna  Cochran  30  years  ago  when  she  was  at  her 
grandfather's  home.  The  geneology  has  been  partially  continued  by  Ethel  Shinn. 

If  we  were  not  at  war  and  were  not  rushed  with  extra  work,  we  would  try  to  take 
the  time  now  to  add  to  the  data  and  put  in  an  extra  chapter  in  BOOK  2  but  we 
know  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  cannot  expect  the  Pickard  relatives  to 
run  down  family  data  when  they  are  thinking  about  Christmas.  We  suggest  that 
after  the  holidays  some  Pickard  descendant  borrow  the  book  from  Mr.  Cochran  and 
make  an  effort  to  list  the  150  or  more  descendants.  We  find  that  41  of  them 
are  the  descendants  of  Emma  Pickard-Cochran  (Nancy  Emmaline.) 

Mr.  Pickard  must  have  been  a  wonderful  man.  His  face  opposite  page  78 
shows  great  character.  He  was  a  real  pioneer.  He  was  born  Dec. 22, 1824,  married 
Sarah  Luther  in  Indiana  in  1849  at  the  age  of  25.  Four  children  were  born- -185 2, 
1854,1859  and  1861(Nancy  Emmaline).  Sarah  Luther- Pickard  died  in  1864, leaving 
the  father  to  care  for  four  little  ones  from  3  to  12  years  of  age. (Nancy  Emma- 
line  was  the  baby  of  3).  Mr.  Pickard  takes  his  little  family  to  Iowa  where  the 
next  year  (Oct. 26,  1865)  he  marries  a  widow  with  three  small  children  (1,  3  & 

5  years  old.)  This  widow  was  Mary  Hunt-Beeson  who  became  Mary  Hunt-Beeson-Pick- 
ard,  a  woman  of  strong  character  who  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  western 
life.  These  folks  now  had  seven  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  Between  1866  and 
1881,  seven  more  were  born,  making  a  total  family  of  14.  Of  these  latter  seven, 
two  were  bom  in  Iowa,  one  in  Oregon  and  four  in  Washington.  The  first  one  to 
be  born  in  Washington  was  Georgia  Barbara  Pickard,  Present  wife  of  John  E. 
Cochran.  Isn't  this  a  thrilling  story?  How  many  descendants  did  the  14  children 
leave- -the  brothers  and  sisters--&  half  brothers  and  half  sisters?  Who  wants  to 
have  the  fun  of  collecting  the  data?  Much  of  the  data  is  in  the  Edna  Cochran 
school  teacher  composition  book  but  it  has  not  been  brought  down  to  date. 

In  her  book  Edna  began  to  list  the  various  occupations  represented  among 
Pickard  descendants:  Farmer,  Teacher,  Contractor,  Blacksmith,  Merchant,  Nurse, 
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Miller,  Cowboy,  Miner,  Carpenter,  Postoffice  Clerk,  Railroad  man, Stenographer, 
Cabinet  Maker,  Minister,  Truck  Farmer,  etc.  etc.  If  the  list  were  brought  down 
to  date  it  would  cover  many  more. 

The  heart  of  BOOK  2  consists  of  the  SIDELIGHTS  on  the  nine  Cochran  Child¬ 
ren.  Robert  has  the  Prelude  and  Sidney  is  the  Postlude.  Those  nine  chapters 
would  make  a  nice  book  all  by  themselves--and  what  a  good  time  the  descendants 
will  have  30  or  40  years  hence  when  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  will 
want  to  know  more  about  their  ancestors.  They  may  develop  an  Ancestor  Worship 
of  their  own. 

We  are  quite  impressed  by  Robert's  statement  that  he  never  heard  a  cross 
word  spoken  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Cochran  toward  each  other.  And  we  like  Claribel's 
tribute  to  the  entire  Cochran  family.  She  lived  with  them.  She  knew  them. 

Her  tribute  will  be  prized  by  the  descendants. 

We  give  the  descendants  of  Mary  Jane  Cochran-Sheet s  because  in  BOOK  1  in 
listing  the  Cochrans  of  Tennessee  Jacob  Miller  Sheets  was  omitted.  Now  we  see 
how  much  was  lost  when  we  omftted  just  one  name.  Here  bobs  up  a  fine  family 
with  numerous  descendants.  This  merely  proves  the  value  of  correct  family  data. 

THE  DIRECTORY  (pp  123-124)  is  by  no  means  complete.  Add  to  it  by  writing  in 
more  names  and  addresses.  This  Directory  was  based  on  Birthday  Greetings. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  we  how  mediocre  are  these  mimeographed  sheets 
but  this  is  one  way  of  preserving  family  data  until  such  time  as  larger  books 
are  made.  The  Pickard  and  the  Cochran  Sagas  ought  to  be  bound  up  in  big  books. 
What  a  treat  we  would  have  today  if  30,  40  or  50  years  ago  a  similar  book  had 
appeared. 

We  have  put  out  a  number  of  family  histories  and  in  every  case  the  booklet 
has  increased  in  value  as  the  years  go  by.  Save  your  BOOKS  1  &  2.  Your  descen¬ 
dants  will  treasure  them  even  more  than  you  do  now.  History  is  made  up  of 
biography. 

Forgive  us  for  misspelled  words  and  other  mistakes.  This  book  was  put  out 
at  a  time  when  we  were  rushed  --  doing  60  hours  a  week.  We  did  this  book  in  our 
overtime.  --E.C. Knapp,  426  Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Washington 
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Chapter  1  -OUR  TRIP  TO  TENNESSEE,  OCTOBER,  1925 

On  Monday  morning,  October  5,  1925,  there  was  excitement  in  the  Cochran 
family  in  Hover,  Washington.  Robert  and  family  were  assisting  father  and  mother 
as  they  got  ready  to  go  on  their  trip  to  Tennessee,  boyhood  home  of  John  E. 
Cochran  who  left  that  state  in  August,  1880,  45  years  before. 

About  2  P.M.  we  went  to  Kennewick  to  get  on  the  eastbound  Northern  Pacific 
train.  Wife  and  I  boarded  the  train  at  5  P.M.  Soon  after  we  left  Pasco,  supper 
was  called  but  we  were  not  hungry.  Too  much  excitement.  That  evening  we  passed 
thru  Spokane,  city  lights  glittering,  bells  ringing,  horns  tooting. 

About  9  P.M.  a  negro  came  into  our  car  and  he  had  a  big,  brass  key  and  un¬ 
locked  what  I  had  taken  to  be  the  ceiling  of  our  car.  It  was  our  bed  and  bed¬ 
stead.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  a  clean  bed,  tick,  sheets,  pillows,  covers, 
blankets.  All  was  clean,  neat  and  lovely.  It  had  been  45  years  since  I  had 
slept  in  a  car  and  that  was  an  emigrant  train,  with  slats  for  seats. 

We  traveled  thru  Northern  Idaho  and  Montana.  Scrub  timber,  scab  rock,  but 
many  good  looking  farms.  Weather  was  bad.  No  sunshine.  Traveled  down  the 
Galatin  River,  came  to  a  place  called  Big  Timber  but  all  I  saw  was  one  tree  -- 
a  cottonwood.  We  passed  on  thru  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  changing 
cars  at  Chicago.  6 

We  arrived  in  Knoxville  at  5:30  A.M.  October  9  and  not  many  people  were 
astir.  Jake  sheets  had  informed  me  that  I  would  find  my  nephew  at  a  mill  two 
blocks  from  the  depot  (but  not  at  5:30  A.M.).  Later  I  met  him  but  he  did  not 
know  me.  When  I  told  him  who  I  was  he  insisted  that  we  go  out  to  his  place. 

We  went  to  the  home  of  our  nephew  William  Sheets,  and  visited  a  few  days  in 
Knoxville  before  going  to  Monroe  County 

While  in  Knoxville  we  visited  with  Esther  Crawford  (who  had  left  Washington 
to  teach  in  Knoxville  University).  We  visited  the  University  and  saw  the  sights 
and  we  had  an  excellent  dinner  at  a  swell  eating  place,  selected  by  Esther. 

Our  trip  across  the  continent  had  been  pleasant  and  our  first  days  in  Tennessee 
were  a  delight.  We  were  reluctant  to  leave  Knoxville  but  we  had  to  move  on. 
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We  now  went  to  Monroe  County.  William  Sheats  and  his  brother-in-law, 

Nelse  Tipton,  started  from  Knoxville  south  thru  Marysville,  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River.  Went  to  my  sister  Nancy's  place  but  she  was  not  at  home.  I 
left  a  note,  signing  it,  your  brother  John  E.  Cochran.  We  then  went  up  to 
John  Anderson's  home,  sister  Effie's  stepson. 

I  shall  now  use  Emma's  diary.  My  wife  had, more  time  to  write  than  I.  I 
was  busy  visiting  and  telling  my  experiences.  She  writes  -  "We  found  the  John 
Andersons  lovely  people.  John  is  State  Appraiser  of  Land.  Ben,their  son,  soon 
brought  Effie  who  lived  at  Loudon,  10  miles  away.  Soon  we  were  all  talking  at 
once. 

(An  amusing  incident  broke  the  ice.  When  Nelse  put  on  his  top  coat  as  he 
left  Andersons,  some  little  balls  had  fallen  from  his  pocket.  Mrs.  Anderson 
picked  up  one  of  the  little  candy  beans,  handed  one  to  me  and  put  one  in  her 
mouth.  They  were  moth  balls.  We  all  had  a  good  laugh.) 

The  Andersons  were  fine  visitors  and  good  entertainers.  We  were  with  them 
often  and  we  enjoyed  their  company  very  much. 

Before  we  went  to  Tennessee  Emma  had  said  that  there  were  three  things  she 
wanted  when  in  that  state:  1  -  Go  'possum  hunting;  2  -  See  them  make  syrup; 

3  -  Hear  the  darkeys  sing. 

We  went  'possum  hunting  and  got  three.  Ben  Anderson,  15  years  old,,  had  a 
good  'possum  dog.  He  told  his  father  in  my  presence  that  he  was  going  over  to 
his  uncle's  home;  a  half  mile  away,  to  hunt  'possum  that  night.  I  asked  if  I 
could  go  along.  Hie  father  thought  boys  could  go  faster  than  I  could  travel  but 
later  when  I  was  alone  Ben  asked  me  if  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  said  I  wanted  to 
go  'possum  hunting  and  I  said  "Sure."  He  then  said  that  it  would  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  so  fast.  I  told  him  I  could  keep  up  with  any  of  the  young  fellows. 

I  told  him  my  wife  wanted  to  go  along  too,  as  she  had  said  she  wanted  to  go 
'possum  hunting  in  Tennessee.  About  sundown  a  lot  of  us  got  into  a  car  and  we 
drove  to  the  place  appointed.  The  dog  was  turned  loose  and  soon  we  heard  a  bark. 
Ben  said,  "There  it  is  in  that  persimmon  tree."  He  shook  the  tree.  Out  fell 
the  'possum.  Pretty  soon  another  bark  and  another  'possum.  We  were  out  only  an 
hour  and  we  got  three. 
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From  Emma's  Diary:  Oct.  12  -  Went  to  Vonore,  across  Tennessee  River.  Henry 
Moser  met  us  at  railroad  station.  Took  us  to  his  house  for  dinner.  Nancy  was 
with  us.  We  met  a  lot  of  John's  old  friends.  Oct.  13  -  John  went  to  Madison- 
ville  and  took  dinner  with  his  cousin,  John  Eakin  Sheets.  Warm  and  springlike. 
Oct.  14  -  Took  dinner  at  Rodrick  Moser's— son  of  Henry  and  Asenath.  Rodrick 
drove  us  to  the  old  home  where  John  was  born.  Many  scenes  were  familiar  to  John, 
even  the  moss-grown  rail  fence,  same  ones  he  left  in  1880.  (Evidently  rails 
never  rot  in  Tennessee).  The  house  and  bam  were  still  there.  Land  was  cleared 
of  big  timber.  I  gathered  walnuts,  acorns  and  peanuts  to  send  to  the  children. 
Went  to  Cemetery  where  Cochrans  and  Lowrys  are  buried.  Tombstones  stand  at 
all  the  graves. 

Oct.  15  -  About  dark  we  had  thunder  and  lightning.  Forked  streaks  flashed 
and  it  was  light  as  day.  Loudest  thunder  I  ever  heard.  Some  very  poor  houses 
here;  no  windows;  just  holes  cut  in  walls.  You  can  see  thru  the  cracks  in 
boards  or  between  logs.  Mosers  have  nice  houses  close  together.  You  can  see 
all  classes  of  society  here.  I  can  see  division  in  church  and  social  circles. 
Church  people  do  not  mix  very  well;  they  go  to  their  own  churches.  So  far  we 
have  been  in  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches. 
In  eight  days  we  had  dinner  with  nine  different  families. 

Oct.  18  -  Went  to  Corntassel  to  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  S.S.  The 
old  log  church  still  stands  but  they  also  have  a  beautiful  church.  Took  dinner 
with  Tom  White,  brother-in-law  to  Rod.  He  lives  in  the  same  house  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  has  a  man  and  wife  to  help  him,  by  the  year. 

Still  it  rains.  Very  muddy.  Went  to  a  place  where  they  were  making 
molasses  and  saw  cane  go  thru  the  mill,  juice  run  into  the  vat  and  molasses 
come  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  vat.  People  we  have  visited  live  well,  dress 
well  and  drive  fine  cars, 

Oct.  23  -  We  took  Asenath  to  depot  at  Greenback  where  she  took  train  for 
Vonore.  John  drove  Virgil  Blankenship's  car.  Went  over  gravelly  ground,  good 
roads  and  thru  timber.  Saw  Effie's  step-son,  Peyton  Anderson,  postmaster  at 
Greenback.  On  our  drive  we  passed  a  darkey  lady  and  her  little  daughter  trudg¬ 
ing  along  the  highway  with  a  valise.  John  asked,  "Shall  we  pick  them  up?"  Nancy 
said  "NoV  First  time  I  had  noticed  color  line. 
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The  next  Sunday  we  went  to  church  at  Axby's  Chapel,  a  very  good  building. 
About  50  were  present.  A  teacher  was  absent  and  the  Supt.  asked  John  to  teach  - 
which  he  did.  After  service  we  were  introduced  to  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

All  of  the  folks  seemed  to  be  related.  We  had  several  invitations  to  dinner. 

We  went  down  to  the  old  Camp  Ground  where  John  attended  when  a  boy- -and  we 
sat  in  the  same  seats.  It  is  a  fine  place;  it  is  covered  with  asphalt  shingles, 
a  huge  shed  is  surrounded  by  oak  trees.  In  a  large  house  are  stoves,  tables, 
chairs  and  benches  for  use  of  the  campers — and  a  fine  spring  of  water. 

The  next  day  Virgil  Blankenship  drove  us  over  to  Matt  Cochran's  in  a  hack, 
drawn  by  two  mules.  It  had  rained  hard  during  the  night  and  as  we  drove  past 
the  Camp  Ground  the  water  was  now  hub  deep.  Yesterday  we  had  walked  on  dry  grou¬ 
nd.  We  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  the  Cochrans.  Matt  wrote  a  book  which  was  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  Tenn. ,  called,  "Matt  Cochran's  History  of  Tennessee." 

Oct,  26  -Virgil  took  us  to  John  Anderson's  at  vonore  where  we  stayed  over 
night.  Next  day  John  Anderson  and  his  wife  took  us  to  Loudon  to  visit  Effie's 
daughter  who  married  Joe  Collie.  Joe  showed  us  over  the  battleground  where  the 
North  and  South  fought.  We  saw  the  trenches  and  the  breastworks.  Joe  and  his 
wife  drove  John  and  me  up  to  Vonore  where  the  Mosers  live.  We  had  put  our  suit¬ 
case  on  the  fender  but  when  we  got  to  Vonore  there  was  no  suitcase.  Joe  went 
back  to  Loudon  and  fortunately  found  the  suitcase  at  the  hotel.  Nothing  had  been 
disturbed.  I  had  written  some  letters  but  had  not  stamped  them.  The  finder  told 
the  hotel  man  that  if  he  had  stamps  he  would  put  them  on  the  letters.  Honest  man.' 

Oct.  30  -  Went  by  train  to  Etowa,  20  miles  west  of  Madisonville,  where 
Kate  McTier  lived.  John  went  to  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  evangelist.  Each 
night  he  spoke  to  a  special  group.  One  night  the  Klu  Klux  came  in  100  strong 
and  he  gave  us  some  fine  music.  When  the  offering  was  taken  it  looked  like  a 
large  bundle  of  bills.  They  handed  it  to  the  evangelist  and  at  the  close  of 

the  service  marched  out  in  perfect  order ,  saying  not  a  word. 

* 

Nov. 5  -Just  a  month  ago  we  left  Kennewick.  Had  a  letter  from  Mary  telling 
of  a  storm  at  Kennewick.  Telephone  poles  were  blown  down.  Jake  Sheets  and  Louis 
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Shinn  had  gone  to  Kennewick  to  get  a  load  of  coal  and  the  team  walked  into  the 
wires  which  were  across  the  road.  Both  horses  dropped  and  were  immediately 
killed. 

We  left  Etowa  today--Nov.  5--for  Vonore.  We  have  had  a  wonderful  trip.  We 
lost  our  suitcase  and  we  found  it.  John  lost  all  his  money  and  found  it. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the  remark  by  Emma  that  I  lost  my  money.  I 
came  to  Vonore  from  Loudon  and  X  saw  an  old  acquaintance  on  the  road  near  Vonore. 
From  the  car  I  shouted  to  him,"!’!!  see  you  in  town.  Ice."  This  was  Ice  Moser. 
After  we  arrived  at  Henry  Moser's  and  found  our  valise  gone,  I  hastened  back  to 
town  to  meet  our  friend.  Robert,  my  son,  had  showed  me. how  to  carry  my  money 
inside  my  shirt  and  he  gave  me  a  belt  to  go  around  my  waist.  I  had  my  money  in 
a  folder.  As  I  went  to  town  1  passed  under  a  viaduct.  It  was  muddy  in  the  road 
and  men  were  delivering  railroad  ties  with  wagons.  Mud  would  gather  on  the 
wheels  and  would  fall  off  in  bunches.  The  ground  was  freezing.  As  I  hastened 
along,  my  wallet  slipped  down  on  the  inside  of  my  pant  leg.  I  did  not  miss  it 
until  I  went  back  to  the  Moser  house.  While  helping  Henry  clear  away  some 
rubbish  in  the  yard,  I  heard  a  man  say  to  Henry,  "And  it  was  all  in  bills." 

I  then  left  my  wheelbarrow  and  caid,  "Have  you  found  some  money?"  He  said, 

"Yes.  Have  you  lost  any?"  I  said,  "I  have,"  He  said,  "It  is  yours,  then." 

I  said,  "Not  until  I  prove  to  you  that  it  is  mine." 

I  went. with  this  man  whose  name  was  Fred  Starrett.  He  had  a  wife  and  two 

small. children.  They  lived  in  a  12  X  14  house  with  a  lean-to  for  a  kitchen.  He 

raised  the  cover  of  the  bed  and  drew  out  a  railroad  timetable  and  the  figures 

were  on  it  as  I  had  said  -  $325  less  $12  for  spending  money  on  trip  to  Etowa. 

I  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  and  he  said  politely,  "None."  I  gave  him  $20  and  1 
his  wife  $20  and  to  his  little  boy  and  little  girl  I  gave  $1  each.  I  did  not 
tell  any  person  about  this  act  but  the  next  day  Rod  said,  "Why  did  you  give  Fred 
Starrett  $42?"  I  asked  how  he  knew  it.  He  said  Fred  was  telling  people  I  had. 

I  went  to  see  Fred  and  asked  him  if  he  had  told  one,  or  more  people.  He  looked 
at  the  ground  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  guess  I've  told  50  fellows  about 
it."  I  was  not  proud  of  the  notoriety  I  received  nor  was  I  proud  of  losing  the 
wallet  but  I  was  the  most  talked  of  and  looked  at  man  in  Vonore  during  my 
stay  there. 
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But  I  think  that  act  of  Starrett’s  was  honesty  in  action.  The  ground  had 
been  frozen  and  the  wagon  wheels  had  slid  over  the  railroad  timetable  and  just 
a  bit  of  the  bills  was  in  sight.  He  removed  the  frozen  clod  and  the  money  was 
not  so  much  as  wet.  Fred  thought  someone  had  broken  into  the  safe  at  the  depot, 
had  stolen  the  money  and  had  dropped  it  in  flight. 

I  was  at  Madisonville  again  and  met  a  lot  of  people.  Among  them  Ben  Sands, 

clerk  of  the  court  who  had  charge  of  all  the  county  records.  He  permitted  me 

to  look  at  the  old  records,  one  of  them  going  back  to  1832,  containing  a  record 
of  sale.  Among  the  items  were;  one  cow  $45;  bay  mare  $105;  piano  $285;  etc. 

Then  came;  one  negro  $1400;  another  negro  $1240;  negro  wench  $900;  one  she- 
negro  baby,  weight  27  pounds  at  $8  per  pound. 

We  had  many  friends  in  Madisonville  in  many  professions  and  trades;  Albert 
Lowry,  Fletcher  Sheets,  John  Eakin  Sheets,  Ben  Sands,  Philmore  Kelso, Jim  Axley. 

Nov. 13  -  Rev.  Joe  Lowry  came  for  us  and  we  drove  out  to  Hiwasse  College, 
two  or  three  miles  north  of  Madisonville  and  on  to  Sweet  Water,  a  beautiful 
town.  Then  back  to  Hiwasse  where  J©e  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  lovely 
daughters.  We  walked  down  to  the  church  and  over  to  the  church  John  attended 
as  a  boy.  Also  visited  the  graveyard, 

Nov.  17  -  Leaving  for  somewhere  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  mules.  Four  of  us 

in  it.  The  ridge  We  cross  is  called  Nigger  Ridge.  The  road  is  rough.  We  pass 

an  old  mill  --  the  one  where  I  used  to  bring  a  sack  of  corn  on  the  back  of  a 
mule  to  have  the  corn  ground  into  meal.  We  land  up  at  the  old  home.  Had  dinner 
with  Mr.  Buck  Kline,  now  living  in  old  Cochran  house  where  the  nine  of  us  child¬ 
ren  were  reared.  The  Klines  are  friendly  people.  At  dinner,  I  sat  on  the  same 
bench  at  the  back  of  the  table  where  I  sat  as  a  boy.  Went  thru  the  barn  father 
built  in  1848  and  saw  the  feed  troughs  hollowed  out  from  hickory  trees. 

Nov.  22.  -  Beautiful  sunlight  morning.  Rod  took  us  to  St.  Paul  Lutheran 
Church  where  we  met  old  friends;  Luther  Summit,  Ice  Moser  and  Bill  Brakebill. 
(Luther  Summit,  an  old  man,  took  John  by  the  hand  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
said,  "John  was  a  good  boy*  I  know  he  is  a  good  man." 
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After  the  service  in  the  Lutheran  church,  we  went  to  Vonore  for  dinner 
and  then  took  a  ride  over  the  Tilico  River  to  old  Fort  Loudon.  The  English 
built  it  in  1756;  the  Indians  and  French  took  it  in  1760  and  killed  off  the 
old  timers.  The  trenches  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  large  trees  growing 
in  the  bottom  of  them.  A  monument  was  erected  in  1907  by  pennies  collected 
by  school  children. 

Nov.  28  -  Great  Thanksgiving  Day  at  W.H.Moser's,  Fifty  people  here  from 
Madisonville,  Marysville,  Corntassel,  Etowa,  Loudon,  Knoxville,  Greenback  -- 
and  Hover,  Washington*  After  Thanksgiving,  we  went  to  Knoxville  and  then  to 
the  unveiling  of  the  Lee  Highway  Gateway,  a  monument  built  in  honor  of  the 
soldiers  from  Loudon  County  and  Knox  County  who  were  in  the  World  War  of  1917- 
1918.  It  was  dedicated  by  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York.  Shook  hands  with  the  World 
War  hero. 

Dec.  16.  -  This  is  the  42nd  anniversary  of  our  wedding  near  Colfax,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory.  We  have  been  to  so  many  feeds  and  big  dinners  that  I  am 
ready  to  take  a  few  days  off. 

And  now  comes  1926.  For  nearly  three  months  we  have  been  on  the  go.  We 
left  Kennewick,  Washington,  October  5. 

On  Jan.  1,  Albert  and  John  Lowry  planned  a  trip  for  us  to  Jake  Lowry's 
at  Chatanooga,  Term.  We  left  Madisonville  at  8:30  A.M.  and  got  to  Sweetwater  in 
in  45  minutes.  Passed  thru  Athens,  Riceville,  and  Cleveland  where  we  saw  a 
monument  erected  to  Jeff  Davis.  Here  we  dined.  Then  on  to  Chattanooga  and  to 
Signal  Mountain.  Jake  was  milking  and  he  heard  his  wife  say,  "Here  they  come." 
He  came  running  to  the  car.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  45  years.  We  had  played 
together  as  boys.  We  had  a  most  hilarious  time  till  8  P.M.  when  Many  found 
that  she  had  forgotten  the  fire  in  the  cook  stove  and  it  had  gone  out .  Like 
a  bunch  of  children  we  insisted  on  a  pot  of  mush  and  we  told  stories  till  mid¬ 
night.  (Jake  forgot  to  finish  milking  that  cow.) 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Chickamauga  Battle  Ground  where  in  the  Civil 
War  the  North  and  South  fought  for  four  days,  charging  and  retreating.  This 
was  a  big  field  with  timber  on  either  side.  We  could  see  where  cannon  balls 
had  split  great  slabs  off  the  oak  trees.  Bark  had  grown  over  parts  of  the 
trees.  Pyramids  of  cannon  balls  were  piled  high  on  metal  platforms,  eight 
feet  square  coming  to  a  peak,  six  feet  high. 
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Many  of  the  states  honored  their  dead  by  erecting  a  monument,  among  them 
being  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  others.  Some  of  these  monuments 
were  100  feet  high  and  15  feet  square.  Then  there  were  hundreds  of  metal  hangers, 
2x3  feet,  painted  black  with  white  lettering,  giving  names  and  dates,  telling 
of  the  honored  dead.  Mrs.  Ship,  our  hostess,  said  her  father  was  in  thi6  battle. 
She  said  in  many  places  men,  horses  and  mules  lay  so  thick  on  the  ground  one 
could  not  walk  without  stepping  on  bodies. 

We  arrived  at  Rodgersville,  Georgia,  at  2  P.M.  and  had  dinner  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  a  nice  place  with  good  cooking.  The  men  sat  at  one  table  and  the  women 
at  another.  We  had  large  slabs  of  catfish.  Jake  did  not  eat  any  of  his  slab 
so  Albert's  two  boys  wrapped  up  Jake's  slab  in  napkins  and  put  it  in  their  pock¬ 
ets  to  eat  on  the  way  home.  (But  later  some  of  the  party  were  sick  in  the- car. 

They  stopped  the  car  and  after  some  got  out  to  vomit,  the  journey  proceeded.  But 
the  boys  were  not  the  ones  who  got  out  of  the  car.  It  was  Albert  and  John.) 

(Before  leaving  Tennessee  for  our  trip  to  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  regaring  Tennessee,  the  state  of  my  birth.  It  is  known  as 
the  Volunteer  State.  It  is  bounded  by  eight  states:  on  the  North,  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  on  the  East  by  North  Carolina;  on  the  South  by  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia;  on  the  West  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  how 
well  surrounded  we  are.  Forest  covers  30,000  square  miles  and  yield  half  a 
billion  feet  of  lumber--oak,  yellow  pine,  gum,  yellow  poplar,  hemlock  and  chest¬ 
nut.  The  chief  mineral  is  coal.  Other  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  gold, 
silver,  clay  products,  sandstone,  limestone.  Leading  crops  are  corn,  wheat, oats 
hay,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  peanuts,  cotton.  The  climate  and  soil 
permit  a  great  diversity  of  crops.  Tennessee  was  a  territory  of  the  U.S.  1790 
to  1796  when  Tennessee  became  the  16th  state  with  Knoxville  as  capital.  Nash  * 
ville  was  capital  from  1812  to  1817.  Murfreesboro  was  capital  until  1825 
when  Nashville  became  capital  again.  Tennessee  has  at  least  three  national 
wonders- -Lookout  Mountain,  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  Reelfoot 
Lake,  a  reservoir  formed  by  earthquake  in  1811,  An  artificial  wonder  is  Morris 
Dam,  27  miles  north  of  Knoxville  which  creates  a  lake  covering  more  than  80 
square  miles,  with  a  shoreline  of  800  miles.  However  when  it  comes  to  water 
power,  watch  the  state  of  Washington  during  the  next  50  years. 
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Chapter  2  -  OUR  TRIP  TO  CUBA,  JANUARY  1926 


While  we  had  enjoyed  our  trip  thru  Tennessee,  another  fine  trip  was  before 
us.  Thru  the  generosity  of  our  son,  J.  Robert  Cochran,  we  were  to  return  to 
Washington  state  by  way  of  Cuba,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  left  Vonore,  Tennessee  for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  8:30  A.M.  January  27, 
1926  and  at  5:30  P.M.  we  were  at  the  Kimble  House,  a  magnificant  hotel,  with 
negro  waiters  ->and  negroes  here  and  negroes  there.  They  tip  their  hats  and 
bow  politely.  The  negro  bootblack  brushes  and  whisks  our  clothing  into  perfect 
condition,  Emma  laughingly  referred  to  what  one  of  our  little  daughters  had 
said  on  Doumecq  when  we  were  picking  up  potatoes,  "I  am  going  to  get  me  some 
little  negro  husbands  to  pick  up  potatoes." 

We  had  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  good  breakfast  and  then  we  go  by  bus  to 
the  Stone  Mountain,  20  miles  from  Atlanta.  It  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain.  No  mountains  or  hills  are  near  it.  The  Indians  used  to  signal  from  it. 
Stone  Mountain  is  said  to  be  the  largest  body  of  exposed  granite  in  the  world. 

It  is  two  miles  long,  seven  miles  around  the  base  and  nearly  a  mile  to  the  su 
summit. 

The  money  to  carve  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  Con¬ 
federate  half  dollars,  as  far  as  the  proceeds  of  this  money  will  go.  The  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate  during  a  Republican  administration  with  the 
approval  of  president  Calvin  Coolidge,  passed  the  mintage  act  authorizing  the 
mintage  of  Confederate  half  dollars.  The  sale  of  these  coins  is  in  charge  of 
the  Southern  Governors.  It  is  called  the  Harvest  Campaign.  I  have  one  of 
these  half  dollars,  given  me  by  Tonu  White  of  Vonore,  Term.  This  I  hold  and 
cherish  as  a  token  of  friendship  for  and  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  South, 
of  which  my  father,  Robert  L.  Cochran  of  Madisonville,  Tennessee,  is  registered 
in  the  records  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  half  dollars  were  sold  as  souvenirs  at  $1  each.  A  certified  audit  of 
the  number  of  coins  purchased  will  be  preserved  as  an  everlasting  record  of  the 
response  to  the  unprecedented  and  wonderful  tribute  conferred  on  the  soldiers 
of  the  South.  The  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  has  had  a  long,  hard  struggle  but 
some  day  it  will  be  completed. 
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On  January  29,  1926,  Emma  and  I  leave  the  hotel  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
go  by  train  to  Key  West,  Florida,  via  Jacksonville.  St.  Augustine  is  the  old¬ 
est  town  in  the  United  States.  It  is  about  30  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  It 
was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565  but  as  early  as  1512  Ponce  de  Leon  landed 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city. 

The  train  was  slow,  stopped  often  and  the  road  was  poor.  Many  small  towns 
or  villages,  numerous  turpentine  stills  and  many  pine  thickets.  Trees  were 
peeled  half  way  round.  I  was  told  that  here  the  turpentine  was  made.  Lots  of 
white  sand  which  looked  like  snow.  Night  came  on  and  no  place  to  eat  or  sleep. 
The  poorest  accommodations  I  have  ever.  seen. 

At  10  A.M.  we  arrived  at  Miami,  a  beautiful  city,  fine  buildings,  well 
cared  for  streets  which  were  shaded  with  palm  trees  for  miles.  Excellent  hotels 
fine  food  and  good  service  with  prices  to  suit  the  man  with  a  fat  pocket  book. 

At  2:30  we  left  for  Key  West,  thru  the  Glades.  It  was  a  dreary,  worthless 
waste  with  sluggish  streams  and  small  ponds  of  water. 

Then  we  came  to  a  large  body  of  water  and  the  railroad  track  was  built 
over  the  water.  We  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  most  picturesque  and 
the  wildest  ride  I  ever  took  on  a  train.  Here  was  a  railroad  track  with  20 
coaches,  seven  miles  from  land  and  no  trailing  to  keep  the  cars  from  running 
off  the  track.  We  got  into  a  bus  and  told  the  driver  to  take  us  to  room,  bed 
and  lodging  for  the  night.  He  soon  had  us  to  a  nice  little  hotel.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  very  polite  and  he  had  a  colored  boy  take  our  valise  to  a  nicely 
furnished  room.  Soon  our  table  was  spread  and  a  colored  waiter  took  our  order. 
We  had  our  evening  meal  in  our  room. 

Key  West  is  a  city  of  18,000  inhabitants  of  many  nationalities.  The  U.S. 
has  a  naval  base  hospital  here.  There  are  several  churches.  We  attended  the 
M.E.  South  on  Sunday  --.  both  church  and  Sunday  School.  Good  attendance.  Very 
cordial. 

Saw  a  turtle  pen  in  the  water  with  turtles  up  to  500  pounds.  They  are 
kept  for  the  market  and  are  sent  to  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  places;  also 
sold  to  outgoing  steamships. 
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During  the  three  days  we  v/ere  there,  we  walked  about  the  island  and  we 
saw  where  the  laborers  lived  in  neat  cabins.  They  had  lots  30  X  100  feet, 
fenced  and  well  seeded;  also  a  milk  goat  and  two  to  four  children;  and  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  goat  to  hop  up  when  the  children  wanted  a  meal.  The  mothers 
work  in  the  tobacco  fields,  helping  make  the  Havana  cigars  we  get  in  America. 

The  men  fish  and  gather  sponge  growing  on  the  rock  bottom.  One  man  steers  whil£~ 
the  others,  one  on  each  side,  cut  the  sponge  loose  with  something  like  a  scythe . 
The  two  men  in  the  back  gather  in  the  sponge  as  it  floats  on  the  water.  On  the 
beach  the  sponge  is  dried.  "One  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives." 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  were  ready  to  embark  for  Cuba,  the  ship  to  leave 
at  10  A.M.  We  were  driven  to  the  wharf  docks  in  a  cab  by  a  colored  boy.  I 
strolled  up  to  the  ticket  window  and  asked  the  fare  to  Cuba  and  when  we  were  to 
leave.  Man  at  window  said  that  we  left  at  10  sharp  and  fare  was  $14  for  two 
tickets.  I  placed  the  price  on  the  counter  and  the  man  at  the  window  asked  to 
see  my  certification  of  vaccination.  I  told  him  I  had  never  been  vaccinated 
and  he  pushed  my  money  back  saying  I  could  not  get  on  board  without  a  certifi¬ 
cate  but  that  I  still  had  time  to  get  it.  He  directed  me  to  the  navy  doctor 
a  few  blocks  away. 

We  hastened  to  the  Government  Hospital,  passed  the  guards  and  met  the 
nurse.  1  told  her  my  business  and  she  said  the  doctor  was  away  but  would  be 
back  soon.  She  said  she  could  vaccinate  us  and  the  doctor  could  sign  the 
certificate  when  he  got  back.  We  were  vaccinated  and  got  back  to  the  ship 
on  time.  Later  my  wife  asked  me  why  we  were  vaccinated  and  I  told  her  I  didn't 
know- -but  it  was  the  law. 

We  left  for  Cuba  on  the  Steamship  Cuba,  not  a  very  swell  ship.  Hard  bed 

to  sleep  on  but  food  was  good.  During  the  night  we  got  to  the  harbor  but  anch¬ 

ored  because  a  ship  pays  double  for  entering  at  night.  We  did  not  remain  long 
in  Cuba.  I  did  not  meet  many  people  I  could  talk  with  and  was  not  impressed 
with  the  town.  Some  of  the  streets  of  Cuba  are  very  narrow  -  one  way  streets. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  the  long  trip  South  and  West  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  next  chapter  will  tell  you  about  that  trip. 
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Chapter  3  -  WE  SAIL  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  FEBRUARY,  1926 

We  procured  tickets  on  the  S.S.Essequebo,  a  ship  616  feet  long  and  84  feet 
wide.  It  was  a  fine  vessel  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  one  could  imagine. 
The  purser  asked  us  many  questions:  Where  are  you  from?  Where  are  you  going? 
How  old  are  you?  Have  you  a  family?  The  address  of  one  of  them.  Have  you  any 
baggage?  etc  .etc.  He  was  very  polite. 

The  tables  were  filled  with  the  best  of  food  such  food  as  we  apprecia- 
ted.  My  wife  and  I  sat  side  by  side  in  the  big  dining  room  and  each  day  she 
had  soup  and  I  had  none.  I  asked  her  how  she  got  her  soup  and  she  pointed  to 
the  menu  where  it  said  "consomme."  I  asked,  "Is  that  what  they  call  soup  on 
this  vessel?"  After  that  I  had  my  soup  too. 

When  we  left  Cuba  we  passed  the  place  where  Hobson  helped  bottle  up  the 
Spanish  fleet.  We  sailed  out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  fine  sun,  no  wind 
and  the  people  on  board  very  sociable.  We  were  on  the  deck  most  of  the  time. 
Just  waves  and  water  from  early  till  late.  Plenty  of  time  to  visit  and  get 
acquainted.  A  few  were  sea-sick  and  were  somewhat  sullen.  Some  acted  as  if 
they  wanted  to  die. 

It  was  1,008  miles  from  Cuba  to  Cristobal,  a  nice,  long,  pleasant  trip. 

We  dropped  anchor  in  the  night  and  entered  the  harbor  in  the  morning,  going 
ashore  for  a  short  time.  Nice  place,  fine  streets,  everything  clean  and  up- 
to-date.  We  got  back  on  the  ship  and  then  we  went  on  to  the  first  locks. 

(Panama  Canal  was  built  by  the  United  States  1904-1914.  The  Canal  does 
not  run  East  to  West  as  some  suppose  but  North  to  South,  and  the  Pacific  end, 
strange  to  say,  is  East  of  the  Atlantic  end.  See  map.  From  shore  to  shore  the 
Canal  is  about  40  miles  long  but  from  deep  water  to  deep  water  it  is  50  miles. 
The  Canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  85  feet  above  sea  level;  width  varies  from 
300  to  1000  feet.  Minimum  depth  41  feet.  Col.  G.W.Goethals  was  engineer  in 
chief  when  the  Canal  was  built.  Altho*  construction  period  wa6  10  years, 
actual  work  took  but  seven  years.  First  three  years  were  spent  in  working  out 
details,  securing  food  and  water  supplies,  assembling  materials  and  eradicating 
malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  total  cost  was  $366,650,000.) 
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Toward  our  left  as  we  entered  the  Canal  we  could  see  the  tops  of  dead 
trees.  When  the  locks  were  finished,  the  Shagras  River  was  a  big  lake  covering 
many  acres  of  forest.  The  camps  and  cabins  near  the  Canal  were  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  the  people  were  scantily  clad.  There  were  many  small  children. 
Near  the  Canal  were  gardens.  Our  ship  did  not  travel  fast.  It  was  Sunday  and 
we  had  the  table  out  on  deck  so  we  could  see  the  sights. 

The  locks  were  made  of  steel  or  iron  or  cast.  At  Celebra  Cut  there  was  a 
cement  walk  and  a  track  with  small  electric  engines  on  either  side  of  the  ship 
to  pull  the  ship  thru.  Ship's  power  is  cut  off  to  prevent  waves  from  washing 
down  the  Cut.  This  Cut  is  nine  miles  long  and  300  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 
Scows  are  being  loaded  with  the  mud  that  slides  down.  Mud  is  hauled  26  miles 
to  the  Pacific  for  a  fill  for  land  for  a  site  for  soldier  boys  at  Panama  City. 
There  are  five  pairs  of  locks  and  there  is  a  small  town  at  each  lock 

When  we  got  to  Panama  City  the  babble  was  tremendous.  Cabs  and  trucks  and 
all  kinds  of  vehicles,  with  drivers  yelling.  I  went  to  a  baggage  man  and  asked 
about  a  hotel  and  he  called  a  driver  who  took  us  and  our  baggage  to  a  big  brick 
building.  We  went  in  and  found  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  saloons  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  cost  of  a  room  was  $8  per  day.  All  the  clerks  were  drunk.  My  wife 
said,  "John,  we  cannot  stop  here."  She  asked  me  to  go  back  to  a  place  which 
said,  "First  Baptist  Church".  When  I  got  there  I  asked  if  the  preacher  lived 
there  and  a  big,  well-dressed  negro  said,  "I  am  de  parson."  I  told  him  my 
story  and  he  said, "You  cannot  stop  there."  He  looked  at  the  floor  a  moment  and 
then  said, "I  have  a  wife  and  five  children  and  am  not  prepared  to  care  for  you 
but  if  you  will  accept  the  accommodations,  bring  your  wife  and  stop  here."  I'm 
afraid  he  read  my  thoughts  and  he  quickly  said,  "Brother  Begal  has  a  big  house. 

I  believe  he  will  care  for  you."  Then  he  said,  "Joe,  bring  the  car."  The 
colored  boy  was  there  at  once  with  a  nice  car  and  they  took  me  to  the  Begal 
home.  I  expected  to  see  another  negro  home  but  I  found  Mr.  Begal  a  scholarly 
man  at  his  desk,  writing.  I  told  him  my  trouble.  He  said  his  wife  was  sick. 
Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Grace,  a  gentleman  wants  to  stop  with  us  a  few  days. 
His  wife  said,  "Oh  Bert,  we  could  not  keep  anyone."  I  told  him  all  we  wanted 
was  a  place  to  sleep.  He  said,  "Bring  your  wife."  We  went.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  greeting  Mrs.  Begal  gave  us.  She  asked  where  we  were  from  and  where 
we  were  going.  When  I  told  her  my  home  was  at  Hover  on  the  Columbia  near  the 
Snake,  she  said, "I  was  raised  on  the  Snake  River  at  Penewawa." 
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Then  I  told  Mrs.  Begal  that  1  used  to  get?' peaches  from  J.R.'Lee  at  Penewawa. 
She  startled  me  by  saying  that  Mr.  Lee  was  her'  grandfather  and  that 'Cora  Lee, 
her  mother,  had  married  A.  Smith,  orchardist  and  fruit  raiser  at  Penewawa,  We 
sat  up  till  midnight  and  talked.  The  next  day  Mr.  Begal  said  his  wife  was  feel¬ 
ing  much  better.  We  were  with  them  10  days. 

We  were  out  sightseeing  with  them  nearly  every  day  and  we  attended  church 
almost  every  night.  Almost  all  of  Mr.  Begal1 s  friends  had  big  cars  and  lived 
in  fine  houses.  Panama  was  a  most  sociable  place.  We  visited  the  U.S.  asylum 
in  Panama  where  they  care  for  Panamanians  for  75c  a  day.  Some  are  Americans. 

All  classes  of  patients  are  there.  The  inmates  are  not  crazy.  They  just  like 
to  stay  there.  They  were  encouraged  to  make  brooms,  shoes  and  tables.  The 
women  made  hats,  fans  and  dresses.  Others  read  books.  They  were  not  crazy-- 
just  weak-minded.  We  were  shown  thru  the  buildings  which  covered  many  acres. 

The  doctor  took  us  past  a  room  where  a  16  year  old  young  lady, well  dressed, was 
reading  her  Bible.  The  doctor  said, "This  is  a  child  of  the  devil."  She  smiled 
and  said, "I  am  not  a  child  of  the  devil.  I  am  a  child  of  God,  My  home  is  iH  " 
Heaven. " 

I  have  never  been  in  a  place  where  people  go  to  church  more  than  in  Panama. 
A  missionary  woman  was  speaking  one  night  and  three  or  four  ministers  sat  on  the 
platform  behind  her.  I  saw  Mr.  Begal  get  up,  step  behind  the  speaker  and  put  his 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  then  sat  down.  Next  day  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
this  and  he  said  he  saw  a  mosquito  on  her  shoulder.  When  you  see  a  mosquito 
on  anyone,  it  is  your  duty  to  kill  it. 

One  morning  we  were  taken  on  a  ride  to  Old  Panama,  about  20  miles  away  on 
the  coast.  There  was  an  old  building  (stone),  60  feet  high,  with  walls  six  feet 
thick.  The  building  was  about  50  feet  square  with  no  roof.  Records  say  this 
building  is  300  years  old  and  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  place  of  worship. 
Later  it  served  as  a  fort.  It  stands  100  feet  from  the  pacific  and  the  tide 
comes  to  a  few  feet  of  this  structure.  We  were  told  the  fort  was  built  by  cap¬ 
tured  prisoners  who  became  slaves.  On  this  trip  I  saw  the  only  nice  bunch  o 
white-faced' cattle  I  had  seen  since  I  left  the  U.S.  Panama  is  not  a  good  stock 
country.  Saw  only  one  lot  of  hogs  and  they  were  at  the  government  diary  where 
100  cows  were  being  milked.  Mr*  Begel  said  milk  was  60c  a  quart. 
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In  going  thru  Panama  one  can  easily  tell  which  part  is  governed  by  Panama 
and  which  by  the  U.S.,  by  the  streets  and  the  buildings.  The  U.S.  part  has  wide 
streets,  fine  buildings  and  everything  is  neat  and  clean.  Just  across  the  stre¬ 
et  you  can  find  filth,  half-clad  children,  peddlers  of  fruit,  vegetables, onions, 
garlic,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  artichokes,  etc.  etc.  This  food  comes 
from  the  hills  and  they  use  some  kind  of  oil  to  season  with.  A  hotel  or  lodging 
house  has  a  big  cast  stove,  8  to  10  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  All  cook  on 
the  one  stove  on  the  sidewalk  and  then  they  carry  the  food  upstairs  where  they 
eat  it.  They  have  their  stores,  shops  and  church,  all  to  themselves.  English 
speaking  and  natives  do  not  mix. 

In  the  native  part  of  town  they  have  a  drawing  or  lottery  each  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Palace  of  the  Priest.  At  10  A.M.  the  street  is  crowded.  On  the 
streets  we  are  accosted  by  old  men,  old  women,  little  boys  and  little  girls  with 
this  much  English,  ''Ticket?"  Tickets  are  sold  all  over  the  Americas  at  $1  each. 

A  young  intern,  Dr.  Weshy,  invited  me  to  go  up  on  Anncon  Hill,  900  feet 
high,  covered  with  brush,  grass  and  weeds  but  no  houses.  Three  or  four  cannon 
with  a  guard  are  there;  also  a  glass  thru  which  you  can  see  for  miles.  I  could 
see  Colon  more  than  40  miles  away;  also  ships  on  the  Pacific.  It  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  trip  but  oppressive  in,  the  February  heat  (85  degrees  summer  and  winter.) 

One  day  Walter  Oliver,  director  of  the  Pan-American  Methodist  Institute 
for  Spanish  Speaking  People, • invited  us  and  the  Begals  to  a  big  picnic, attend¬ 
ed  by  about  2,000  folks,  Spanish,  Mexican,  Panamanian,  Negroes,  Indians  and 
various  kinds  of  whites.  I  never  saw  so  many  people  at  a  picnic.  They  had  on 
their  Sunday  clothes  and  came  in  fine  cars.  There  was  no  drinking.  We  purchas¬ 
ed  two  hens  and  dressed  them  for  our  part  of  the  dinner.  The  picnic  was  in  a 
beautiful  park,  carpedted  with  grass  and  shaded  by  groves*  Program  was  in 
many  languages. 

Near  the  picnic  ground  was  an  old  temple,  cared  for  by  an  old  woman.  It 
was  now  used  as  a  dungeon  for  criminals.  Mud,  slime  and  water  stood  in  the 
dungeon.  It  was  200  feet  square  with  stone  wall  20  feet  deep.  This  was  a 
horrible  place  to  keep  human  beings. 
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Chapter  4  -  FROM  PANAMA  CITY  TO  WASHINGTON  STATE  VIA  CALIFORNIA 

On  February  18,  1926,  we  went  aboard  the  S.S. Magnolia,  bound  for  Los  Ang¬ 
eles,  The  Rev.  Bert  Begal,  wife  and  son  Dewey  and  little  daughter  are  with  us, 
going  to  the  State  of  Washington.  We  see  the  land  to  the  right  of  us,  perhaps 
Panama,  It  is  windy  and  the  waves  dash  upon  the  deck.  The  passengers  S/°°n  8° 
to  their  rooms.  I  do  not  go  out  to  supper. 

The  next  day  is  calm  and  everybody  we  met  were  so  cheerful.  A  bright 
morning  on  the  ocean  is  a  delightful  thing.  We  are  out  of  sight  of  land  and  I 
do  not  know  where  we  are.  All  I  can  see  is  part  of  the  vessel  and  water,  water, 
water.  A  whale  is  seen  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  right.  It  looks  as  long  as  a 
barn  and  its  back  is  brown,  sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  created  much 
excitement. 

Accommodations  are  fine;  pen,  ink,  paper,  envelopes --a 11  but  the  stamps. 

I  am  writing  letters,  on  the  finest  of  writing  desks,  sitting  on  a  big,  easy 
chair.  You  are  welcome  to  a  fine  library  of  thousands  of  books  of  history, 
novels,  poems.  Each  day  we  read  the  Bulletin  Board--doings  of  Congress,  Supreme 
Court,  distance  ship  has  traveled  since  it  left  New  York.  From  New  York  to 
Cuba  1194  miles;  Cuba  to  Cristobel  1008  miles;  thru  the  canal  47  miles;  Panama 
is  not  due  south  of  California  but  due  south  of  Miami.  We  are  going  west  as 
well  as  north. 

Washington's  Birthday,  Feb.  22,  was  celebrated  in  grand  style,  first  by  a 
big  dinner  and  then  by  a  patriotic  program  --  but  I  have  heard  better  speakers. 
At  8  P.M.  'there  was  dancing  and  at  9:30  P.M.  the  waiters  brought  in  ice  cream 
and  cake.  The  700  of  us  had  a  good  time. 

On  Feb.  26  we  dropped  anchor  at  San  Diego,  California,  and  a  big  crowd  was 
on  shore  to  meet  us.  We  could  not  get  off  until  our  baggage  was  in  the  depot. 

A  lady  kept  waving  at  me  and  she  proved  to  be  the  Claribel  who  had  lived  with 
us  on  the  Doumecq  ranch  and  who  had  taught  the  Rev.  John  Moore  to  string  a 
pack  of  ponies  as  we  went  to  White  Bird  to  meet  the  girls,  home  from  school. 

She  was  the  same  Claribel  who  could  give  and  take  a  joke.  We  had  not  forgotten 
her.  (See  Greetings  from  Claribel  ) 
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It  seemed  a  long  time  before  we  could  get  off  the  ship  and  before  we  could 
get  to  our  baggage  which  was  to  be  examined  by  the  revenue  inspector.  Our  bag¬ 
gage  finally  passed  all  right.  The  Begals  had  a  crate  of  Panama  fruit  which 
was  taken  from  them.  A  lady  had  to  pay  $12  duty  on  a  pair  of  parrots.  This 
rather  tickled  me.  She  had  high-hatted  me  and  had  objected  to  my  feeding  the 
parrots  a  few  goober  peas. 

With  the  Begals  we  went  by  bus  to  Mexico - Tiajuana- -pronounced  Tia-wanna, 

We  wanted  to  see  the  sights  and  to  be  on  Mexican  soil.  We  saw  farmers  putting 
up  alfalfa,  gathering  fruit  and  we  saw  a  lemon  field.  At  the  Mexican  line  we 
were  again  searched,  both  going  in  and  coming  out.  On  this  trip  we  saw  terri¬ 
ble  sights:  men,  women  and  girls,  drinking  and  swaggering  around  in  saloons. 

Mr.  Begal  was  a  fine  fellow  to  travel  with.  We  went  up  to  his  house  in 
Los  Angeles  and  visited  with  them.  Claribel  took  us  out  to  her  brother-in-law. 
He  had  a  big  car  and  took  us  to  the  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  Temple, to  the  parks 
to  Mount  Wilson  and  to  many  of  the  towns  near  Los  Angeles.  A  person  must  be 
an  expert  to  know  when  he  passes  from  one  town  to  another. 

The  oil  fields  and  the  derricks  looked  like  a  clearing  in  Tennessee  where 
they  deaden  large  timber  and  leave  it  standing.  We  went  to  Redondo  Beach.  We 
saw  the  glass  bottomed  boat  that  plies  between  Los  Angeles  and  Catalina  Island. 
Saw  the  Island  but  did  not  go  on  it. 

Early  one  morning  we  took  the  train  for  Watsonville,  California,  to  visit 
our  daughter,  Zenna.  For  the  first  time  we  met  her  estimable  husband,  Mr. Albert 
Higgins.  We  visited  with  them  for  about  a  week.  This  is  the  apple  belt  of 
California  and  I  was  in  some  of  the  vast  warehouses,  some  of  them  being  200 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  perhaps  20  of  them,  all  filled  with  boxed  apples. 

From  Watsonville,  we  went  to  San  Francisco  by  train,  passing  by  ma'ny 
dairy  ranches.  Went  out  to  Golden  Gate  Park  and  saw  the  seals  on  the  aliffs. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  28,  we  took  the  train  for  Portland,  Oregon,  There  we 
were  met  by  our  children  and  their  friends,  young  and  old,  big  and  little. 
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Soon  we  were  back  to  Hover,  Washington.  We  had  been  away  six  months. 

When  we  left  Kennewick,  the  Kennewick  Courier  of  October  8  said: 

"John  E.  Cochran  and  wife  of  Hover,  left  this  week  on  a  six  months' 
journey  around  the  United  States.  After  45  years  in  the  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cochran  go  on  their  first  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Tennessee.  Unlike  most  of 
the  modern  travelers,  they  will  make  the  trip  by  train  and  boat  instead  of  by 
automobile, 

’’Their  journey  will  include  stops  to  visit  relatives  on  the  way  to  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  After  visiting  their  old  home  town  and  other  places  in 
Tennessee,  they  will  start  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Cuba  and  on  thru  the  Panama 
Canal;  then  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  Los  Angeles, 

"Mr.  Cochran  expects  to  be  highly  interested  in  various  phases  of  his  trip 
and  will  write  a  weekly  letter  to  this  paper.  No  doubt  they  will  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading  to  people  in  this  community." 

i 

But  I  did  not  write  each  week.  When  we  got  to  Tennessee  we  were  too  busy 
visiting.  My  daughter,  Ethel  Shinn  of  Canfield,  Idaho,  wrote  to  my  sister,  Mrs 
W.  H.  Moser  of  Vonore,  Tennessee, "What  has  become  of  Father  and  Mother?"  My 
sister  wrote,  "I  do  not  know  where  they  went  and  I  do  not  think  they  knew  where 
they  were  going,"  However,  we  got  there  just  the  same. 

(At  the  close  of  Chapter  1  we  said  some  nice  things  about  Tennessee.  We 
can  think  of  many  nice  things  to  say  about  Washington  State.  It  is  called  the 
EVERGREEN  state.  It  has  the  Columbia  River  for  a  Southern  boundary  for  300 
miles.  In  the  Northwest  there  is  the  great  Puget  Sound  which  has  the  bulk  of 
the  shipping  to  and  from  Alaska.  Washington  State  leads  in  the  production  of 
apples.  Other  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  pears,  peaches, 
peas  and  hops.  Huge  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  graze  on  its  hillsides.  Mt.Ranier 
named  after  Admiral  Peter  Ranier,  14,408  feet  high,  is  third  highest  in  U.S. 

The  highest  is  Mt.  Whitney  in  Calif.  14,925  ft.  and  Mt.  Elbert  in  Colo.  14,431 
ft.  The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  north  central  Washington  is  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Washington  leads  all  states  in  lumber  output  in  normal  times,  shipping  its 
products  all  over  the  world.  Seattle  is  the  leading  port.) 
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THE  PICTURE  GROUP  ON  NEXT  PAGE,  HOW  MANY  OF  THE  44  FACES  DO  YOU  RECOGNIZE? 

Before  you  read  this  page,  take  a  look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page  and  see 
if  you  can  recognize  20  to  30  of  the  44  faces. 

TOP  ROW.  10  faces^  First  three  are  grandmother  (Jane  Orr-Cochran)  and  the 
parents  (Robert  Dusk  Cochran  &  Ann  Lowry^Cochran)  of  John  E.  Cochran. 

The  next  three  are  the  Patriarch  with  beard,  James  A.  Pickard,  his  wife,  Mary 
Hunt-Beeson-Pickard  and  Nancy  Emmaline  Pickard  (about  the  time  she  married 
John  Ei  Cochran).  The  last  four  are  of  John  E.  Cochran  (the  first  one  shows 
how  he  looked  about  the  time  he  married  Miss  Pickard  while  the  last  one 
shows  him  as  a  serious  youth. 

SECOND  ROW  of  12  faces;  Mary  Jane  Cochran-Sheet sj  Wm,  L.  Cochran;  Sarah  Texanna 
Cochran-Kittrell  (who  came  west  with  John  E.  Cochran  in  1880);  Martha  Elizabeth 
Cochran  (1847-1886);  James  Blankenship;  Nancy  Louisa  Cochran-Blankenship;  four 
Cochran  sisters  visiting  John  at  Hover  (Effie  Anderson,  A. A. Moser,  Texie 
Kittrell  and  Maggie  McCroskey).  Last  two  show  J.  Robt.  Cochran  and  his  wife, 
Edna  Ashby-Cochran  (deceased). 

THIRD  ROW  of  13  faces;  Edna  Cochran-McCoy  (deceased)  holding  Louise  (now  Mrs. 
Virgil  Kimble);  A.C. McCoy;  "Benny"  Shinn  in  arms  of  grandmother,  Ethel  Shinn; 
Ray  Shinn;  the  smiling  face  of  Omie  Cochran-McCarthy;  Mary  Cochran-Wortman; 
Zenna  Cochran  Higgins;  Zenna's  daughter  Inez  Eileen  --(a  "superior"  child  just 
like  her  mother).  Last  three  are  Sarah  Inez  Cochran-Bergan;  daughter,  Marcia 
Inez;  husband  Erling  Bergan.  (The  Bergans  will  wonder  how  photographer  put 
Marcia  in  auto.  The  picture  had  her  standing  at  their  feet.  We  needed  space.) 

FOURTH  &  LAST  ROW;  Grover  Montague;  Effie  Ruth  Cochran-Montague;  five  young 
Yakama  Montagues;  Sidney  Luther  Cochran  (Sid  in  his  chapter  speaks  of  this 

PTVCtUre^’  Sam  McCroskey»  House  where  John  E.  Cochran  was  born  &  brought  up. 

When  Mr,Cochran  visited  Tennessee  he  sat  on  the  same  old  bench  at  the  table. 

If  you  want  extra  copies  of  this  picture  for  your  scrapbook,  write  Knapp  Book 
Store,  426  Peyton  Bldg,  Spokane,  Wash.  (20c  postpaid).  Same  price  if  you  want 
a  copy  of  the  picture  in  Book  1. 
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See  page  78  for  "WHO'S  WHO"  in  above  group. 


Chapter  5  --  PRELUDE  TO  SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  NINE  CHILDREN 
By  J.  Robert  Cochran,  the  older  son. 

In  one  respect  I  am  like  my  father.  I  am  the  older  of  two  sons  in  a 
family  of  nine  (John  E.  Cochran  and  William  L.  Cochran  —  J.  Robert  Cochran 
and  Sidney  L.  Cochran.) 

But  in  another  respect  I  am  not  at  all  like  my  father.  He  can  write.  If 
I  had  the  literary  ability  of  my  father,  the  ambitions  of  my  mother  and  sisters, 
and  the  wit  of  my  brother  Sidney,  I  might  be  able  to  write  volumes. 

But  I  like  to  read  what  the  other  write.  I  find  BOOK  1  very  interesting. 

Even  though  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  many  stories  over  and  over  again  --  and 

I  never  tire  of  his  stories  --  I  was  glad  to  see  in  print  many  of  the  family 
incidents. 

The  life  and  the  habits  of  the  Cochran  family  was  to  me  as  near  perfect  as 
any  family  life  could  be.  There  was  little  friction  and  never  any  hard  feelings. 
I  never  heard  a  cross  word  pass  between  my  father  and  mother  and  that  is  saying 

a  lot  because  I  was  home  more  than  some  of  my  sisters.  If  we  children  ever 

started  an  argument  among  ourselves,  it  was  soon  silenced  --  by  tact  or  by  force 
administered  to  the  right  spot. 

No  parents  so  far  as  I  know,  were  ever  more  sincere  in  raising  a  family. 

To  my  father  and  mother  I  offer  my  highest  praise. 

We  were  taught  to  do  our  own  thinking.  Our  opinions  were  respected.  We 
tried  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  We  did  a  lot  of  teasing.  We  loved  to  banter. 

The  following  pages  will  show  how  we  treated  each  other,  teased  each  other  and 
respected  each  other.  We  had  a  great  family  life. 

In  those  days  we  had  no  radio.  We  got  our  mail  twice  a  week.  Mother  was 
the  postmistress  and  the  neighborhood  came  to  our  doors.  We  spent  the  long  win¬ 
ter  evenings  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner.  Father  would  tell  stories  or  read  aloud. 
Mother  and  sisters  would  knit  or  sew  or  do  fancy  work.  Sid  and  I  would  play 
with  our  mules  on  the  floor.  ("Mules"  were  spools  with  notches  cut  in  them.) 
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BOOK  1  gave  a  list  of  our  family  with  dates  of  birth  but  before  you  read  the 
next  pages  you  may  wish  to  see  the  list  again.  Here  it  is: 

John  E.  Cochran,  born  in  Tennessee,  Sept.  29,  1857,  married  on  December  16,1883 
Nancy  Emmaline  Pickard,  born  in  Indiana,  Jan.  18,1861  (Died  Dec.  23,  1931) 
Children: 

1  -  Edna  Jane  Cochran,  born  Oct.  23,  1885;  married  A.C.McCoy  April  11,  1913. 

Four  children:  John  Clark,  Louise  Emmaline,  Robert  Clark,  Margaret  Carrie. 
Three  grandchildren. 

2  -  Ethel  Ann  Cochran,  born  Sept.  26,  1887,  married  Ray  Shinn  Aug.  30,  1911. 

Four  children:  Louis  Benjamin,  Edith  Eleanor,  Maurice  Eakin,  Marion  Luther. 
Two  grandchildren. 

3  -  Mary  Alice  Cochran,  born  March  2,  1890;  married  John  Henry  Wortman  Dec;  14, 

-  1927.  Children:  John  William  and  Eleanor  Ruth  (Mr. Wortman  died  in  Oct. 1941) 

4  -  Omie  Rachel  Cochran,  born  Feb,  9,  1892;  married  Bertrum  McCarthy,  Dec.  24, 

1924;  children:  Paul  Bertrum  and  Walter  Bertrum. 

5  -  Sarah  Inez  Cochran,  born  March  19,1894;  married  Erling  Bergan,  June  3,  1931 

Daughter:  Marcia  Inez. 

6  -  Zerma  Elizabeth  Cochran,  born  May  13,1896;  married  Albert  Edward  Higgins 

Jan.  1,  1926,  Daughter:  Inez  Eileen. 

7  -  James  Robert  Cochran,  born  Oct.  21,1898;  married  Edna  Ashby,  May  20,  1924 

Children:  Patricia  Jane,  Richard  Allen,  Nancy  Belle,  Eleanor  Ann  and  James 
Delbert.  (Mother  died  March  29,  1937) 

8  -  Effie  Ruth  Cochran,  born  Feb.  10,  1901;  married  Grover  Montague  May  28,1922. 

Children:  Leo  John,  James  Thomas,  Ellen  Ruth,  Joan  and  Daniel  Grover. 

9  -  Sidney  Luther  Cochran,  born  April  14,  1904,  married  Frances  Baker  Dec.  24, 

1929,  Children:  Colleen  Catherine,  Sandra  Lynn  and  Sharon  Lee, 

Now  that  you  have  a  record  of  their  birth  and  marriage,  you'll  know  more  about 
my  eight  brothers  and  sisters  after  you  have  read  the  next  eight  chapters. 

Sid  brings  up  the  rear  by  giving  us  the  postlude  and  a  promise  of  BOOK  3  after 
the  war  is  over. 

--  JAMES  ROBERT  COCHIN 

(Note;  At  present  Robert  is  helping  win  the  Valley,  Wa-ning-on 
war  by  working  in  the  Magnesite  mill  at  Chewelah.) 
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Chapt.  6  -  EDNA  JANE  COCHRAN  _ BORN  OCTOBER  23,1885,  DIED  NOVEMBER  17,  1923 

Edna  Jane  Cochran,  our  first  child,  was  born  five  miles  east  of  Colfax  on 
a  farm  on  Clear  Creek,  October  23,  1885 ,  and  died  in  White  Bird,  Idaho,  Nov. 

17,  1923.  As  a  child  she  was  healthy  and  a  happy  little  creature,  always 
smiling.  She  learned  to  talk  and  to  walk  at  an  early  age.  She  was  fond  of 
her  mother  and  father.  We  took  her  to  Sunday  School  and  church  while  very 
young  as  she  was  easy  to  control  and  had  a  lovable  disposition.  She  started 
to  school  in  Palouse  City. 

Later  Edna  went  to  school  at  Glenwood,  Washington,  to  Miss  Mattie  Ross, 
Miss  Mary  Aken  and  Miss  Laura  Greer.  Later  at  Clear  Creek  to  Mr.  Irion,  Mary 
Greer  and  Josephine  Hoepner.  At  the  age  of  13  she  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Cottonwood,  Idaho,  where  she  attended  school  for  two  years.  Teachers:  Mrs. 
Craig,  Principal;  Mrs.  Wisdom,  Assistant.  She  then  went  to  the  White  Bird 
school,  AiA.Lyden  being  Principal.  In  1901  she  moved  to  Canfield,  Idaho  on  the 
Doumecq  Plains  and  went  to  school  to  Miss  Hattie  Kirkpatrick  for  one  term  and 
then  taught  there  the  next  year. 

She  made  enough  money  to  go  to  Normal  School  at  Lewiston,  Idaho.  She  got 
her  certificate  to  teach  and  later  taught  at  White  Bird,  Winona  and  Stites  in 
Idaho  and  at  Elberton,  Washington;  also  in  other  schools.  She  was  a  success* 
ful  teacher,  made  friends  easily  and  was  a  recognized  worker  in  Sunday  School 
and  church  in  the  community  where  she  taught.  She  re-entered  the  Normal  at 
Lewiston  and  graduated  in  1910. 

......  *  ■  • 

Edna  and  A.C.McCoy  were  married  in  Grangeville,  Idaho,  April  11,  1913. 

They  set  up  housekeeping  on  a  farm  on  Doumecq  plains.  Mr.  McCoy  was  a 
Christian  gentleman.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs,  McCoy  supported  the  church  with  their 
attendance  and  with  their  means. 

Their  children  were:  John  Clark  McCoy,  born  January  20,  1914 

Louise  Emmaline  McCoy,  born  June  14,  1915 
Robert  Clark  McCoy,  born  February  16,  1917 
Margaret  Carrie  McCoy,  born  June  2,  1920 

See  pages  48-49  of  PIONEER  DAYS  by  John  E.  Cochran  for  more  family  data. 
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November  17,1923  was  a  sad  day  In  our  lives  when  Edna  left  us.  An  Infant 
son  died  at  birth.  The  son  was  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  and  was  buried 
in  the  grave  with  her  at  Grangeville.  Edna  and  her  little  boy  were  the  most 
beautiful  and  natural  corpses  I  ever  saw. 

Edna  was  at  White  Bird  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.Z, Taylor  where  she 
had  gone  to  be  near  a  doctor.  Ethel  phoned  us  at  Hover ,  200  miles  away  from 
White  Bird.  We  got  the  message  at  5  P.M.  and  at  5:30  P.M.  we  were  on  our  way 
to  White  Bird  in  George  McGuire's  car.  George  told  us  to  be  ready  in  30  min¬ 
utes  and  he  was  at  our  place  on  time.  We  drove  all  that  night  and  got  to 
Grangeville  at  8  A.M.  We  took  the  stage  to  White  Bird  and  we  were  there  by 
10  A.M. 

This  was  the  first  member  of  our  family  to  be  taken  by  death.  Our  grief 
was  beyond  our  power  to  describe.  Four  little  children  were  weeping  for  their 
mother.  The  husband  was  heartbroken.  Friends  and  neighbors  were  weeping  but 
were  trying  to  comfort  us  by  telling  us  how  kind  and  good  Edna  had  been  to  them. 
At  that  sad  moment  I  recalled  the  words  of  a  wise  man  who  said,  "Sorrow  for  the 
dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced*  Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal.  Every  other  sorrow  we  forget." 

I  told  Clark  McCoy  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help 
and  that  as  long  as  I  had  a  home  he  was  welcome  to  bring  the  children  and  have 
a  lodging  place  with  us.  Also  that  the  children  were  always  his  to  take  where 
he  thought  best  and  he  should  not  think  of  separating  them.  After  he  hflA 
arranged  his  affairs  on  the  Doumecq,  he  made  a  trip  to  Hover  and  then  he  visited 
his  sister  in  Montana.  My  wife  suggested  that  he  take  Margaret  with  him  for 
company  which  he  did.  They  remained  there  for  some  time  but  Margaret  grew  lone¬ 
ly  to  see  her  sister  and  two  brothers--and  her  grandmother- -and  grandfather. 

They  came  to  Hover,  entered  school  here,  and  the  four  graduated  from  high  school- 
They  are  now  useful  members  of  society  and  we  hope  they  will  be  happy  citizens 
in  our  Lord's  kingdom, 

NOTE:  A  line  from  Margaret,  the  youngest  of  the  four  children,  gives  this 

information:-  I  was  married  August  1,  1942,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
to  Lowell  Perkins.  --1408  Reaney,  Pullman,  Washington. 
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Chapt.  7  —  TO  OUR  PIONEER  —  JOHN  E,  COCHRAN  —  by  Ethel  Cochran-Shinn 


"The  world  is  like  a  mirror.  Reflecting  what  you  do. 

And  if  you  face  it  smiling.  It  smiles  right  back  at  you." 

There  lived  in  Irelend  in  the  18th  Century  a  family  named  Cochran  who, 
according  to  records,  owned  much  property.  Very  little  is  known  to  the  writer 
concerning  them  except  that  they  had  two  sons,  Paul  and  Robert,  Paul  was  born 
in  1741,  These  young  men  were  adventurous  fellows,  seeking  enjoyment.  Family 
history,  passed  down  from  generation,  says  they  poached  on  the  King's  territory. 
The  crime  was  small  and  the  meat  was  good.  Rather  than  confess  the  one  and 
lose  the  other,  they  secretly  fled  to  the  United  States,  In  those  days  adven¬ 
ture  was  in  the  air*  In  those  days  young  men  of  many  nationalities  were  coming 
to  the  new  land  --America.  In  those  days  there  was  no  Ellis  Island  and  Visas 
were  unknnwn.  They  landed  on  the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  unquestioned,  in 
1770,  and  we  are  told  became  our  ancestors. 

Said  Paul  to  Robert,  "I  see  no  opportunity  standing  around  waiting  for  us 
The  dollars  on  the  North  Carolina  soil  seem  to  be  all  gathered  up,  or  are  under 
cover.  I  believe  I'll  work  for  Mr.  Greer  and  thus  pay  for  my  transportation 
from  Ireland  or  the  good  Captain  might  confiscate  us."  Said  Robert  to  Paul, 

"Too  tame,  too  submissive.  I'll  look  farther."  So  Robert  looked  farther  and 
as  Evangeline  lost  Gabriel,  so  Paul  lost  Robert- -forever- -so  far  as  we  know. 

Paul  finally  paid  his  fare  and  while  doing  so,  won  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  his  employer- -also  won  the  heart  of  the  employer's  daughter.  Instead  of 
an  apprentice,  he  bacame  son.  Miss  Martha  became  Mrs.  Paul  Cochran.  Sons  and 
daughters  were  born  to  them  but  the  one  we  are  to  follow  is  John  who  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  June  25,  1795  and  who  married  Jane  Orr  on  January  8, 18 £2, 

They  had  two  children:  Robert  Lusk  Cochran  and  Mary  Jane  Cochran. 

Robert’  Lusk  Cochran  helped  his  father  hew  a  home  in  Tennessee  and  at  22 
he  married  Ann  Lowry,  They  moved  into  a  house,  hewed  of  longs  by  his  own  hands 
and  here  they  raised  to  manhood  and  womanhood  nine  children,  seven  girls  and 
two  boys.  One  of  the  nine  children  --  the  older  son  —  was  my  own  father, 

John  E.  Cochran,  now  of  Hover,  Washington. 
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If  I  were  a  story  teller,  I  would  retell  some  of  the  stories  that  charmed 
and  thrilled  me  as  my  father  told  them  to  his  own  children.  He  told  how  his 
mother  and  sisters  wove  the  cloth  for  the  family  clothing,  how  they  made  soap, 
using  ashes  as  lye,  how  the  family  made  their  syrup  and  molasses  and  how  they 
made  those  wonderful  quilts.  Some  of  these  are  held  as  heirlooms  by  the  de¬ 
scendants. 

John  Eakin  Cochran  was  born  September  29,  1857,  into  a  family  of  parents 
and  six  daughters.  Two  years  later  another  son  was  born,  W.L.Cochran.  Those 
two  boys  grew  up  in  Tennessee,  around  the  corn  crib,  the  meadow  and  the  woods 
which  was  between  grandfather's  home  and  their  own  home.  The  two  boys  mixed 
in  the  community  life. 

But  Tennessee  was  no  longer  frontier.  A  transcontinental  railway  had  been 
built  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  young  men  were  talking  about  "Going  West."  In 
1879,  the  brother,  W.L. ,  went  to  Washington  Territory  with  his  brother-in-law 
and  in  August,  1880,  father  with  his  sister  and  her  little  boy  went  West  to 
join  them.  He  found  Washington  Territory  the  land  of  promise.  He  even  turned 
down  a  chance  to  homestead  land  that  is  no*r  the  heart  of  Spokane, 

My  parents  had  been  married  four  years  when  I,  the  second  child,  arrived, 
in  the  Palouse  country.  I  am  sure  I  took  an  important  part  in  that  home.  The 
family  moved  to  the  Big  Bend  before  my  time.  Edna  could  say,  "I've  been  to  the 
Big  Bend." 

The  first  I  remember  is  cutting  pictures  from  a  paper,  I  was  about  three. 
It  thrills  me  yet.  Then  came  another  great  event.  When  I  was  four  years,  four 
months  and  14  days  of  age  I  remember  quite  distinctly  the  arrival  of  Omle,  Mrs. 
Unger  sat  at  the  foot  of  mother's  bed.  Her  sleeves  were  tight  fitting  at  the 
also  tight  above  the  elbow,  and  stood  straight  and  stiff  above  the 
shoulder.  It  seems  the  puff  was  as  high  as  the  ear. 

I  remember  well  how  life  was  conducted  in  the  John  Cochran  family.  Church 
and  Sunday  School  were  as  important  as  breakfast  and  dinner.  Family  worship  wan 
held  each  evening.  We  had  visitors  often,  sometimes  neighbors,  sometimes  rela¬ 
tives.  As  the  children  grew  older  there  was  company  for  them,  and  tho'  we  were 
a  large  family  and  not  much  wealth  held  in  reserve,  I  never  felt  that  we  lacked 
in  anything. 
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'.'hen  I  was  11  years  old  the  frontier  called  again*  After  Washington  had 
become  a  State,  most  of  the  land  was  deeded.  Idaho  now  called.  Our  belongings 
were  loaded  in  a  wagon,  the  family  rode  in  the  hack  and  the  cattle  were  driven 
at  first  by  hired  help  and  later  by  the  girls.  We  were  on  our  way  to  the  Dou- 
mecq  Plains  but  we  lived  in  Cottonwood  and  in  White  Bird  while  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  plains.  After  a  year  and  a  half  in  Cottonwood  where  we  went  to 
school,  we  moved  to  the  Salmon  River  country  at  White  Bird,  near  to  our  new 
ranch.  That  was  more  than  40  years  ago.  The  old  homestead  my  father  filed  on, 
lived  on  and  after  11  years  got  a  patent  and  deed  for,  is  still  my  home.  This 
land  had  been  filed  on  before  we  came  so  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  man  who 
had  the  first  claim,  even  tho*  he  had  been  gone  several  years.  This  was  just 
after  the  Spanish  War  and  if  the  former  filer  had  served  in  the  war,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  place  without  making  it  his  residence. 

This  is  the  country  from  which  Captain  Howard  drove  the  Indian  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  Nez  Perces  in  1877.  Charles  Crawford  who  came  to  Doumecq  Plains  in  1890, 
tells  of  the  government  attempting  to  gather  the  Indians'  cattle  from  the  hills 
and  plains  after  the  Indians  had  been  driven  to  Montana  and  the  tribe  scattered. 
It  was  cattle  country  and  no  one  thought  of  farming  Doumecq  land  then.  As  in 
all  range  countries,  there  were  cattle  rustlers  in  this  area. 

Cowboys  were  hired  to  gather  up  all  the  Indian  cattle  and  deliver  them  to 
the  soldiers  on  the  Salmon  River.  This  was  done  and  many  soldiers  were  station- 
ed  around  the  herd  at  night.  The  cattle  were  very  wild  so  stations  had  to  be 
close  together  or  there  might  be  a  stampede.  The  men  were  within  talking  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  first  watch  was  until  midnight  when  they  changed  men. 

Mr.  Glatini,  a  Frenchman,  operated  a  store  and  saloon  near  where  the  bridge 
now  crosses  the  Salmon  River  as  we  go  to  Doumecq  Plains.  Several  men  met  at  the 
saloon  that  night.  When  they  left  just  before  midnight,  Mr.  Glatini  was  richer. 
When  the  watch  changed,  as  one  soldier  moved  out  and  another  came  in,  a  jug  of 
whiskey  was  placed  at  each  station.  The  soldiers  in  the  early  morning  hours 
were  lonely  --and  thirsty  --  and  got  drunk.  In  the  morning  the  cattle  were 
gone.  They  were  not  branded  and  the  soldiers  would  not  know  them.  A  thousand 
head  of  cattle  had  gone  and  there  were  no  tracks.  Rustlers  had  done  the  deed. 
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In  this  same  setting,  many  years  later  in  1S02  there  lived  a  man  named 
Myers  who  squatted  on  a  piece  of  land,  fenced  it  and  attempted  to  farm  it  but 
farmers  were  not  wanted.  The  cattlemen  wanted  the  range  and  Myers  was  asked 
to  leave.  He  refused  as  he  wanted  a  home.  He  was  annoyed  in  many  ways;  his 
fence  was  cut,  his  crops  were  destroyed  and  after  being  pestered  for  a  year  or 
so  he  became  angry.  Seeing  a  fellow  cut  his  fence,  he  shot  at  him  and  this 
caused  resentment.  I  well  remember  seeing  the  Sheriff  take  Mr.  Myers  thru  White 
Bird.  In  about  20  minutes  two  men  rode  out  of  town,  soon  two  or  three  more, 
then  more.  About  20  men  left  town,  following  the  sheriff  and  the  prisoner. There 
was  a  whisper  thru  town, "The  mob's  after  Myers."  A  mile  or  two  out  of  town  they 
swung  the  man  from  a  tree--the  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  and  who  wanted  a 
home. 

Many,  many  frontier  stories  could  be  told  of  this  country  in  Idaho  during 
the  17  years  my  father  lived  on  the  plains  and  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  have  passed  since  he  moved  to  Hover,  Washington.  Today  we  are  as  progres¬ 
sive  as  any  other  part  of  the  U.S.  We  are  a  small  community.  Travel  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  but  our  people  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  free  and  independent.  Father 
was  one  of  the  men  who  made  us  so  and  the  Doumecq  Plains  will  never  forget  him. 
It  was  he  who  suggested  a  public  school  and  a  Sunday  School.  His  interest  in 
education  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  lived  in  Cottonwood  and  in  White  Bird 
that  we  might  attend  school  while  he  was  preparing  our  ranch  home  on  the  plains. 

TO  OUR  PIONEER  FATHER  --  Stalwart  and  gracious,  kindly  and  good. 
Hospitable,  stately,  our  Pioneer  stood.  Stooped  some  from  burdens. 
Wrinkled  with  age,  he's  still  progressive,  instructive,  a  Sage. 

Loving  his  children,  his  neighbors,  his  creed,  serving  his  God 
both  in  word  and  in  deed.  Avoiding  all  semblance  of  evil  or  sin, 
adored  by  his  children,  his  church  and  his  kin. 

Though  age  may  have  stooped  him,  and  wrinkled  his  brow, 

His  spirit  and  actions  are  young  even  now.  He  clings  to  his 
pleasures,  he  works  and  is  gay;  he  is  our  idol,  a  man  of  our  day. 

--  ETHEL  A.  SHINN 
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Chapt.  8  --  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  DOUMECQ  HOMESTEAD  by  Mary  Cochran-Wortman 

To  me  my  father  has  always  been  the  pattern  for  everything  that  is  good 
and  noble.  I  was  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  before  I  realized  that  all  the 
neighbors  did  not  feel  about  him  as  I  did.  The  behavior  of  two  school  boys  was 
such  that  the  school  director  (my  father)  was  called  in  to  bring  peace.  Qe 
talked  with  the  mother  of  the  boys  and  I  realized  then  that  there  were  people 
who  did  not  always  agree  with  my  parents.  My  father  was  the  mouthpiece  of  our 
family  opinion,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  mother  was  the  power  behind. 

Father  was  always  a  great  reader  and  a  student  of  current  affairs.  The 
building  of  the  panama  Canal  interested  him;  also  the  various  state  and  county 
roads,  the  railroad  to  Camas  Prairie,  and  in  later  years  in  the  great  dams  built 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  West.  We  girls  would  bring  home  books  from  the 

school  library  and  after  supper  he  would  read  them  aloud.  One  time  he  read 

Eggleston's  "Hoosier  School  Master"  and  for  days  after  we  called  my  little  white 
haired  brother  "Shockie"  after  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book.  Another  one 
was  called  "Betsy  giggled". 

Cleanliness  and  beauty  of  face  and  nature  pleased  him.  He  always  praised 
us  little  ones  when  we  were  dressed  tidy  and  clean.  We  always  spoke  of  our  best 
dresses  as  "Sunday  dresses."  He  always  brought  in  the  first  golden  buttercups 
in  the  spring,  tucked  in  his  hat  band.  These  he  found  down  in  the  pasture  where 

he  had  been  riding  for  the  cattle.  He  usually  remarked  about  the  freshness  and 

fragrance  of  the  foliage  and  soil  after  a  summer  shower.  One  evening  as  we  were 
driving  home,  the  western  sky  was  aglow  with  all  the  glory  and  color  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  and  we  wished  that  we  could  remember  that  particular  sunset  when  father 
said,  "A  scene  for  a  painter,  a  theme  for  a  poet,  a  fit  abode  for  angels  and 
the  home  of  sinful  men." 

Writing  a  book  was  no  new  thought  for  father.  Ever  since  I  have  known  him, 
he  has  been  saving  pretty  speeches  and  colorful  paragraphs  to  enjoy  at  leisure. 
When  we  built  the  new  house  on  the  homestead,  there  was  a  wide  hall  upstairs 
with  a  large  window  toward  the  south,  revealing  a  most  beautiful  view.  The  or¬ 
chard  and  the  berry  bushes  were  above  and  a  pretty  grassy  hillside  sloped  down 
toward  the  house.  A  few  pine  trees  broke  the  evenness  of  the  grassy  slope 
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and  toward  the  west  the  trees  were  thick  enough  to  be  called  a  pine  tree  grove. 

I  remember  one  day  as  he  and  mother  with  the  children  trailing  behind  them, 
walked  to  the  south  window -.in  the  big  hall,  father  said,  "We  can  move  the  writ¬ 
ing  desk  to  this  place  and  I’ll  sit  right  here  and  write  my  book."  We  children 
asked,  "What  will  you  write  about?"  and  he  said,  "You." 

Father  was  always  a  lover  of  live  stock.  We  always  had  at  least  one  dog, 
half  a  dozen  cats,  pigs,  chickens,  cows  and  horses  --  sometime  sheep  —  but 
never  caged  birds  or  squirrels  or  mice.  He  always  taught  us  that  these  little 
wild  things  were  so  much  happier  running  or  flying  in  God's  great  out-of-doors. 
The  dogs  and  cats  were  of  mongrel  type,  perhaps  he  thought  the  money  spent  for 
fancy  pets  could  be  more  wisely  spent  on  his  own  children. 

After  the  log  house  was  made  comfortable,  the  schoolhouse  was  built.  Then 
a  company  threshing  machine  was  brought  in.  Next  he  began  to  seek  a  better 
breed  of  horses.  A  company  was  formed  and  this  group  bought  a  very  valuable 
Percheron  stallion  and  from  him  we  raised  some  beautiful  colts.  Each  of  us 
children  had  our  own  ponies.  One  we  called  Bird.  She  was  a  pretty,  little,  bay 
filly »  broken  to  the  saddle  by  a  cowboy  who  always  caught  his  pony  by  throwing 
a  rope  from  the  horse  he  was  riding  over  the  neck  of  the  horse  he  was  catching. 
We  liked  to  catch  our  horses  by  taking  a  rope  and  going  to  the  pasture  and  by 
talking  and  coaking,  walk  up  to  the  horse,  put  a  rope  around  his  neck,  jump  on 
his  back  and  ride  back  to  the  barn.  Never  could  we  catch  Bird  that  way.  I  hav® 
seen  most  of  the  family  trying  to  drive  Bird  into  a  corner  but  she  would  bolt 
thru  any  number  of  people  standing  with  sticks  and  ropes,  if  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  drop  a  rope  or  strap  over  her  neck  or  across  her  hip,  she  would  let 
you  walk  up  to  her. 

Bird  had  several  beautiful  colts.  One  was  Jack  who  when  a  tiny  colt  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mother  when  we  rode  her  as  we  went  after  the  cows  and  drove  them  to  a 
line  fence  where  we  milked  them.  Bird  was  tied  to  a  post  while  father,  Omie  and 
I  milked.  After  we  had  milked,  father  played  with  Jack.  He  would  take  off 
father's  hat  and  shy  around,  enjoying  the  fun.  Jack  grew  to  be  a  fine  big  horse. 
The  community  bought  him  and  gave  him  to  the  first  Baptist  minister  who  came  in¬ 
to  our  community,  the  Rev.  W.D.M.Hayes.  Jack  was  known  all  over  that  area. 
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Fe  had  a  strong  team  of  mares,  Katie  and  Doily.  Father  sold  them  to  the 
contractor  who  built  the  wagon* road  from  Salmon  River  up  the  hill  to  our  Doumecc 
neighborhood.  We  always  said  Katie  and  Dolly  helped  build  a  road  home. 

Uncle  Billy  Cochran,  father's  only  brother,  gave  Ethel  a  brown  colt  called 
Pet.  She  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  mare,  larger  than  Bird,  and  more  gentle.  She 
lived  her  name  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Ethel  always  had  several  head  of  horses. 
When  she  came  home  from  the  Alaska,  Yukon  and  pacific  Exposition  in  1909,  Pet 
had  a  colt,  which  Ethel  named  A  Y  P  E,  this  being  shortened  to  about  two  ini*  ’  , 
tials.  Later  she  was  sold  and  she  bought  Ethel  a  new  sewing  machine  for  her 
own  home. 

J.  W.  Keith,  a  neighbor,  gave  sister  Ruth  a  tiny  colt  many  years  after  Pet 
grew  up.  This  colt  was  called  Trix  and  she  grew  to  be  one  of  the  gentlest 
ponies  on  the  farm.  Before  brother  Sidney  was  of  school  age,  he  would  ride 
Trix  to  a  gate  and  Trix  would  sidle  over  so  Sidney  could  open  the  gate;  then 
step  around  so  he  could  close  the  gate.  Then  away  she  would  gallop  with  no 
noticeable  persuader.  But  on  Sunday  when  mother  rode  Trix  to  Sunday  School,  • 
Trix  would  lag  far  behind.  Mother  would  slap  her  with  the  bridle  rein  but  Trix 
still  lagged.  She  knew  the  difference  in  her  riders. 

On  stormy  mornings  the  two  youngest,  Ruth  and  Sidney,  would  ride  Trix  to 
school  a  mile  away.  Then  they  tied  up  the  rein  so  Trix  could  not  get  her  head 
down  and  by  herself,  she  returned  to  the  barn  yard  gate,  awaiting  admittance. 

I  had  a  pretty  sorrel  pony  called  Barney,  but  at  his  prime  we  sold  him  to 
clear  up  a  debt,  (We  were  taught,  "Owe  no  man  anything  but  love.')  I  then  went 
into  the  hog  business  and  made  my  first  big  money  by  selling  two  pigs  for  $10. 

Bonnie  was  another  of  Bird's  colts  and  a  general  favorite.  She  could  almost 
talk,  at  least  make  known  her  wants.  For  papering  the  new  house  we  sold  her  to 
Mr.  Lacy  and  Bonnie  was  as  loyal  to  him  as  she  had  been,  to  us.  Pedro  was  a  dan¬ 
dy  little  riding  pony,  built  on  slender  lines,  very  hard  to  keep  fat  and  looked 
like  a  racer.  Ctaie  gave  him  to  Edna  for  money  received  for  helping  her  through 
Lewiston  Normal,  Sidney  got  him  and  took  him  to  Hover  where  he  was  the  joy  of 
that  boy's  heart.  He  had  many  opportunities  to  sell  him. but  he  loved  his  horse 
too  dearly,  so  Pedro  was  never  sold. 
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Hank  and  Jim  were  the  last  team  we  raised  from  colts,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Hank  died  first*  Jim  lived  to  be  17  or  18*  One  Sunday  morning  Jim  was  sick. 
Father  doctored  him*  At  9:30  the  rest  of  the  family  went  on  to  Sunday  School. 
Father  came  later  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  school  building  found  Mr.MeKenny 
who  also  was  late.  Father  said  to  him,  "Jim  was  sick  and  I  couldn't  come  soon¬ 
er."  Mr.  McKenny  replied,  "My  wife  was  sick  too,  this  morning,  and  that  made 
me  late."  The  two  men  went  into  Sunday  School  with  a  clear  conscience  that 
they  had  done  their  duty. 

Zenna  took  music  lessons  from  a  Miss  Terry  so  she  named  her  horse  Terry. 

He  was  a  sturdy  black  horse  with  a  white  face  and  was  the  finest  cow  pony  on 
the  ranch.  Robert  was  the  best  cowboy  in  our  family  and  in  time  Robert  bought 
Terry  and  Zenna  took  more  music  lessons. 

After  Robert  married,  he  ran  the  ferry  across  the  Columbia  River  for 
several  years  and  did  not  need  horses.  But  Terry  was  kept  as  a  pet  until  later 
he  was  taken  to  his  father-in-law's  place  (Ashby)  where  Terry  died. 

While  we  lived  in  Cottonwood  father  traded  for  a  black  mare.  She  wasn't 
pretty  but  we  had  read  the  book.  Black  Beauty,  so  gave  her  that  name.  Black 
Beauty  belonged  to  Inez.  Black  Beauty  was  not  kept  at  the  barn  so  ran  wild. 

She  had  some  pretty  colts  and  they  were  wild  too,  but  just  as  valuable  as 
others. 

Turning  now  to  the  dog  life  of  our  family,  two  stand  out  --  Fiddle  and 
Sport.  But  there  were  two  others  which  should  be  mentioned.  Cappie  was  a 
shepherd  dog  who  died  of  old  age.  We  had  a  pretentious  funeral  with  a  long 
procession  as  we  carried  him  down  to  the  grove  to  bury  him.  His  death  made 
more  impression  on  me  than  did  his  life. 

About  the  time  Sidney  started  to  school  we  got  a  big  yellow  dog,  Bil?. 
Sidney  and  Ruth  played  with  him  all  morning  on  summer  days.  He  must  have  been 
a  most  patient  dog.  I  have  seen  him  stand  for  hours  with  his  head  in  a  sack 
that  came  back  as  far  as  the  hips.  As  long  as  he  could  hear  the  children's 
voices  his  tail  would  wag.  Sometimes  they  forgot  him  and  wandered  away  but 
when  they  came  back  he  was  still  there.  They  would  hug  and  pet  him  to  make  up 
for  their  neglect. 
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One  summer  evening  the  family  were  resting  on  the  front  porch  and  the  small¬ 
er  ones  were  rolling  on  the  grass.  Sidney  and  Ruth  went  to  sleep  on  a  canvass 
and  at  father's  suggestion  we  pulled  part  of  the  canvass  over  them  and  we  went 
to  bed.  In  the  night  there  was  yelling  in  the  front  yard.  Father  dashed  out. 
Ruth  said  , "Bill  tried  to  pull  the  cover  off."  There  in  the  moonlight  Bill  was 
wagging  his  tail.  Father  put  the  children  to  bed.  He  always  laughed  at  the 
great  bravery  of  the  children.  Some  of  us  thought  the  joke  was  on  him. 

In  the  early  homestead  days,  mother  took  us  children  to  White  Bird  for  the 
school  year  until  a  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Doumecq.  When  we  moved  to  the 
ranch  in  the  spring  there  was  our  little  Fiddle  pup,  no  bigger  than  a  big  cat. 

He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  family.  Ray  Shinn  who  became  our  brother- 
in-law,  had  his  joke  about  Fiddle.  His  mother  was  a  fine  alto  singer  and  had 
the  first  organ  in  the  Doumecq  neighborhood.  She  wanted  to  organize  a  music 
club.  He  told  his  mother  he  knew  of  a  fiddle  and  led  the  conversation  as  long 
as  he  could  until  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  Fiddle  was  a  dog. 

There  was  much  horseback  riding  in  those  days.  Neighbors  riding  up  to  our 
place  were  promptly  announced  by  Fiddle  by  his  barking.  Whenever  a  horseman  rode 
away  Fiddle  would  howl  mournfully  down  in  the  trees  below  the  house. 

After  we  built  our  schoolhouse  on  the  Doumecq,  we  no  longer  moved  to  White 
Bird  for  the  school  year.  After  we  finished  the  eighth  grade  in  the  local  sch¬ 
ool,  we  Cochran  children  went  to  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  for  higher 
education.  Edna  and  Ethel  went  first  and  we  wrote  them  weekly.  Father  was  haul¬ 
ing  fence  rails  one  day  when  a  rail  fell  across  Fiddle's  tail  and  broke  it. 

After  that  Fiddle  carried  his  tail  at  an  angle.  Zenna  wrote  the  girls,  "Fiddle 
broke  his  tail  with  a  rail."  In  later  years  Fiddle  got  poison  intended  for 
coyotes. 

Time  went  on  and  we  grew  up.  Father,  Robert  and  Omie  went  into  the  sheep 
business.  Omie  got  a  fuzzy  little  shepherd  puppy  and  called  him  Sport.  He  belong¬ 
ed  to  Omie  but  loved  us  all  and  did  his  best  to  win  the  attention  of  mother.  She 
liked  him  well  enough  but  claimed  a  dog's  place  was  not  in  the  house.  But  Sport 
took  every  chance  to  sneak  in  and  hide  under  a  cot  or  bench.  Inez  was  taking 
nurse  training  at  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Spokane  and  came  home  for  a  10  day  va¬ 
cation.  We  had  a  picnic  three  or  four  miles  away.  Everything  was  hustle  as  we 
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packed  the  lunch  baskets  and  drove  away.  About  noon  mother  thought  of  Sport 
wondering  where  he  was.  Not  until  3  or  4  P.M.  did  we  see  him.  He  came  tear¬ 
ing  across  the  grass,  so  glad  to  see  us.  When  we  got  home  we  found  the  screen 
of  a  pantry  window  was  broken,  a  crock  of  butter  was  broken  on  the  floor  and  a 
pitcher  of  cream  was  upset.  Of  course  it  was  only  circumstantial  evidence. 
Father  and  Omie  pleaded  for  Sport.  Some  were  for  him  and  some  were  against  him. 

In  1917  when  we  moved  to  the  Horse  Heaven  country  near  the  Columbia  River 
mother  and  the  two  youngest  children  lived  in  Kennewick  during  the  school  year 
while  father  cared  for  the  stock  10  to  16  miles  away.  Sport  did  his  part  in 
herding.  A  herder  borrowed  Sport.  Whenever  he  scolded  Sport,  home  he  would 
come  and  the  herder  had  to  come  and  get  him.  The  herder  moved  his  sheep  to 
Montana  and  took  Sport  along.  Father  was  peeved  because  he  said  he  had  not 
given  Sport  to  the  herder.  One  cold  winter  night  father  heard  a  shuffle  at 
the  door.  There  was  Sport,  cold,  shivering,  very  thin  and  footsore,  but  happy 
to  get  into  the  house.  So  we  had  Sport  again  for  many  days.  He  still  loved 
to  sneak  into  the  house  and  lick  the  butter.  Later  an  old  trapper  borrowed 
Sport  and  they  roamed  the  hills  together  for  several  months.  One  morning  Sport 
did  not  show  up.  The  trapper  went  out  alone.  He  found  that  Sport  had  stepped 
into  a  trap  --  and  was  dead  and  cold. 

These  happenings  covered  many  years.  Their  memories  are  still  fresh. 

These  animals  have  influenced  my  life  for  good.  They  have  been  a  bond  in 
uniting  the  family.  When  we  have  a  reunion  of  the  family,  these  old  stories 
are  retold,  thought  over  and  laughed  over. 

—  MARY  ALICE  COCHRAN -WORTMAN 

Amboy,  Washington 
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Chapter  9  —  OMIE  COCHRAN-McCARTHY  IN  ALASKA  RECALLS  DOUMECQ  EXPERIENCES 

We  were  out  on  the  old  Pickard  place  near  Colfax,  Washington,  I  was  very 
young  a-  one  of  those  small,  moist,  red,  squirming  creatures,  called  "cute", 
and  they  said,  "A  girl?  Again?  That  makes  four  girls  for  you,  John,  doesn't 
it?"  Wasn't  everyone  hoping  it  would  be  a  boy?  Everyone  but  John  and  Emma, 
They  loved  each  girl  --  bless  their  hearts. 

But  I  was  young  --  only  a  few  hours  old.  One  person  said,  "What  a  mouth.' 

It  looks  bigger  than  the  child."  At  these  words  I  yelled.  It  must  have  start¬ 
led  that  person  to  see  the  already  large  cavity  spread  and  widen  amazingly. 

Years  later  I  heard  someone  say  about  my  own  little  newborn  son,  "He  looks  like 
a  cross  between  a  preacher  and  a  pugilist." 

While  I  was  still  quite  young  I  was  named  Omie  Rachel.  The  Eskimo  word 
expressing  disgust,  anger,  strong  feeling  is,  "O-me-nuk-tuk, "  Some  think  when 
John  saw  a  fourth  girl  he  said,  "O-me-nuk-tuk"  now  shortened  to  good  English. 

I  don't  remember  much  about  growing  up.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
process  of  long  legs,  scraggling  hair,  scratchy  voice  and  big  feet  before 
emerging  into  that  hoped  for  state  of  a  beautiful  young  lady. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  we  regarded  the  parents.  When  Mary  and  I 
were  about  five  or  six  we  took  Inez  and  Zenna  out  to  the  hayfield  with  father 
and  the  hired  man.  We  had  to  walk  back  and  the  stubble  hurt  our  bare  feet. 

Inez  and  Zen  came  home  bawling  and  crying.  Mary  and  I  were  scared  that  mother 
would  scold  us  for  going  to  the  hayfield.  We  started  explaining.  She  laughed 
and  said,  "You  had  your  father's  consent.  Wasn't  that  as  good  as  mine?' 

Let  me  explain  about  Inez  and  Zenna.  We  called  them  the  "little  girls" 
because  they  didn't  rate  any  more  than  that  for  so  many  years.  There  were  the 
older  girls  --  Edna  and  Ethel.  Then  Mary  and  I.  Mary  undertook  the  rearing  of 
Inez,  and  did  a  pretty  good  job.  Inez  has  a  mind  of  her  own  and  Mary  let  her 
have  her  own  way. Zen  was  and  is  my  pride  and  joy .A  more  docile , obedient , indus¬ 
trious  and  sagacious  child  I  never  saw.  I  don't  say  she  hasn't  stubborn  streaks. 
Once  I  was  invited  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  2  old  ladies  and  their  2  obnoxious 
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children,  I  accepted.  No  sooner  had  I  accepted  than  a  delightful  young  man 
Invited  me  out  for  the  same  time.  It  took  all  the  rest  of  that  mor“ng  “ 
enforce  Zenna  to  go  and  break  that  picnic  date  without  offending  those*ladies 

tlon  It*™  t0  bribery  t0  braak  d“™  tbat  stubbfrn  ^tem™!' 

ion.  I  could  cite  other  cases.  I  never  blame  myself  for  any  of  her  misbehav¬ 
iors  for  her  parents  also  helped  rear  her.  nlsbehav. 

talked  1  had  Wlth  Mar>r'  In  those  days  she  was  a  great 

to  visit  rh?r  a  be  llsped-  ,  °°  °“r  w*y  home  from  school,  where  I  was  allowed 
Mary  as  i^l  L  ^  ”en  plckad4us  up  In  their  buggy  and  trotted  us  home. 

U,^al-  lad,tha  conversation,  answering  all  questions  with  clearness  and 
y,th’  “  an  and  No»  ma'am"  she  said  politely  until  suddenly  she 

to  “d  said>  "°h-  1  should  thay.'Yeth,  sir'  and  not  'Yeth  L'am' 

to  you."  I  can  still  hear  the  two  men  laugh. 

in  a^ouple  Idah°'  fr0m  Washington,  everything  was  packed 

“  ?  “pl  o£  wagons.  Uncle  Pleasant  Kittrell  drove  one  team,  father  the  other 
Mother  drove  the  hack  team.  Ethel  was  helping  drive  the  stock  Her  pony  d«gg!' 

horse  teLT  a  the  f6nCe  and  Scratchad  *>er  leg.  «e  -t  a  train  and  ^r  W 
cmDline^ol*1"*?  a2“«a /round  without  doing  any  more  damage  than  breaking  a 

a£St  theln:  nblDk  “  ™S  °n  this  trlp  that  Eldan  "*•  his  famous  reLrk 

vo™Lr  frr  ::/PaW>  paf'a  a  ohokin.'"  It  was  a  prolonged  picnic  for  us 

up  here  in  AUstof  Cr°S8ad  the  plainS  that  way-  Hothln8  Uka  ft 

l«vn^t^T°d  ls/  pl?ce  of  "S'  childhood  -  where  we  went  to  school,  had  fun, 

mid^!  f  °”  and  ?°  love  our  Kittrell  cousins  -  and  it  was  here  that  we 

over^the  neivhhn  last  apanklng.  We  ran  away.  We  had  been  told  not  to  go 

Father  f«vor»d  !  w‘  "??“  V  came  hone  father  held  a  consultation  with  mother. 
Father  favcrel  spanking  all  of  us  girls-ages  3,5, 7,9.  Very  much  ashamed  all 

hfr  £a^hlref  rr8?iVea  OTer,m°ther's  knee— all  except  Zenna.  She  stood  near 
thnafk  ™  ^  '  1  won  c  be  thpanked ,  will  I,  papa?  I  Just  won't  let  her 

thpank  me.  Father  kept  urging  her  to  go.  "All  the  other  girls  went  and  vou 

tho'auydId^tChurt  rb^''  She  the”  t0°k  h8r8  lyiD8  d0Un  and  Crled 
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'  •  About  40  years  later,  I  again  visited  Cottonwood.  We  had  been  visiting 
upon  the  Doumecq  plains  when  Walter  accidentally  walked  in  front  of  the  moving 
mowing  machine.  The  nearest  hospital  was  at  Cottonwood  where  we  went  at  once. 

I  was  surprised  not  to  know  the  town.  Not  one  of  the  various  places  where  we 
had  lived  could  1  locate.  My  childhood  scene  was  destroyed.  As  I  tramped 
back  and  forth  from  the  hospital,  1  saw  e  clean,  prosperous,  respectable  town. 

Then  we  moved  to  White  Bird  on  the  Salmon,  on  the  North  and  South  Highway. 
It  was  a  marvelous,  breath  taking  road  with  the  switch  back  on  the  White  Bird 
grade.  We  drove  straight  down  the  gully  with  a  tree  fastened  on  the  rear  wheels 
to  retard  the  speed,  and  the  wagon  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Those  were  great  days. 

This  generation  has  thrills  in  speeding  cars  and  flying  planes*  but  they 
cannot  equal  those  of  the  pioneers  who  traveled  unpaved,  unstaked,  impassable 
roads,  across  rivers,  up  mountain  sides  and  down  steep  canyons.  And  the  trails 
we  have  ridden  over.'  Frequently  a  horse  or  cow  or  hog  on  a  hog  drive  would 
lose  footing  and  crash  over  the  precipice  a  half  mile  below. 

In  White  Bird  sister  Ruth  was  born.  Since  she  arrived  the  day  after  my 
birthday,  mother  said  she  guessed  she  would  be  my  present.  I  have  always  been 
very  proud  of  her.  She  never  gave  such  blind  devotion  as  Zen  forced  on  me  so 
I  had  to  let  her  go  her  own  way  --  and  she  has  turned  out  very  well  --  and  is 
rearing  a  family  of  superior  children. 

On  the  Doumecq  Plains,  a  plateau  between  the  Snake  and  Salmon  rivers,  we 
enjoyed  the  happiest  and  most  satisfactory  childhood  that  seven  girls  and  two 
boys  ever  had  -  anywhere.  I  could  spend  pages  remembering  berry  patch,  our 
horses,  our  trades,  our  individual  gardens,  the  colts  and  calves,  the  fuzzy 
chickens,  the  taffy  pulls,  the  picnics,  the  fishings,  the  holidays,  the  company, 
and  the  many  gay  times  a  happy  family  has. 

The  schools  we  attended  on  the  Doumecq  were  short  summer  terms  so  when 
Edna  got  the  White  Bird  school  for  a  winter  she  took  Mary,  Inez,  Zenna  and  me 
with  her.  We  batched  and  went  to  school.  Mary  contracted  typhoid  fever  and 
went  home  until  spring.  I  went  to  work  in  a  family  after  school  hours.  Our 
batching  family  was  then  small. 
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The  next  year  I  started  to  school  at  the  Lewiston  Normal.  Our  biennial 
journey  there  by  pack  horse,  stage  coach,  lumber  wagon  and  rolling  train  con¬ 
tains  many  a  good  yarn.  For  four  or  five  of  those  years  I  kept  a  diary.  It 
tells  about  yearning  for  home,  pining  for  home,  and  longing  for  home  --  the 
home  on  the  Doumecq  Plains.  I  should  have  enjoyed  school,  teachers,  classmates, 

fchool  etC*  bUt  1  did  n°t#  If  feVer  1  get  a  chance  1,11  teach  8irls  to  enjoy 

For  four  years  I  worked  for  board  and  room  and  I  earned  it.  The  fifth 
year  I  boarded  with  Aunt  Texie  Kittrell.  We  had  such  a  good  time.  After  the 

III?  lhT/e of  academic  work  at  the  Normal,  I  took  Home  Economics  and 
graduated  with  10  other  lesser  minds,  among  them  was  Claribel,  the  future  sweet¬ 
heart  of  the  Cochran  family.  j-uuure  sweet 

Land  nffirf  ?Ch°01  °“  the  da*  1  Wa S  21 >  1  hied  *a  d^  to  the 

Land  Office  and  took  up”  a  homestead.  It  joined  Mary's  on  the  south  and  our 

houses  were  built  close  together.  Since  it  would  fill  a  book  to  do  justice  to 

the  Homestead  Era  and  since  my  sisters  who  didn't  file,  would  say,  "Don't  get 

:  atrLedi0\h0mefKead!^  rU  refrain  ~  but  iC  is  an  ***«  not  t<;  tell  ofgsLe 
of  the  larks  and  hard  times. 

W5®n  l  had  a  Lifa  Diploma  from  the  Normal,  I  felt  my  future  security  assu- 
*  •  Ta%faCt  hSt  ad^ances  in  education  would  out  date  this  document  never 
occurred  to  me.  But  27  years  later  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  civil  service 
as  a  teacher  because  I  had  no  college  degree.  Foolish  not  to  have  it.  I  went 

schoolshlng  f°r  10  yearS*  Mi8ht  have  earned  a  degree  in  a  couple  of  summer 

Opportunity  came  to  go  to  Haines,  Alaska,  a  beautiful  spot.  Zen  came  along, 
opened  a  bake  shop.  Between  my  wages  and  her  work  we  had  a  successful  two 
years.  She  had  a  chance  to  teach  the  last  two  months.  We  then  went  to  Califor¬ 
nia  .  Claribel  joined  us.  She  and  Zenna  never  got  away  from  California.  I 
taught  in  Nevada  and  then  the  call  came  from  Nome,  Alaska;  high  lights  of  my 
sojourn  here:  married  a  batchelor  in  1924.  Paul,  our  first  son  arrived  in 
1927  and  Walter  Bertrum  in  1930.  Because  of  shortage  of  teachers  in  Alaska  I 

am  teaching  this  year  at  Teller.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  me,  write  me 
at  Noma  Alacka 

— OMIE  COCHRAN-McCarthy,  Nome  Alaska. 
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Chapter  iO  -  SARAH  INEZ  COCHRAN  JBERGAN  TELLS  HER  STORY 

I,  Sarah  Inez,  fifth  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Emma  Cochran  do  hereby  pay 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  parents,  I  remember  mother  saying  one  time  that  she 
expected  her  girls  to  be  better  women  than  she  was.  My  ambition  has  always 
been  to  be  worthy  of  my  parents. 

My  early  memories  have  been  stimulated  by  the  frequent  telling  of  stories. 

I  still  remember  the  whipping  because  I  ran  away  to  the  neighbor's.  My  feel¬ 
ings  were  badly  wounded.  I  remember  the  trundle  bed  where  I  went  to  shed  many 
tears. 

Several  years  later  the  raspberry  patch  back  of  the  house  stood  out  clearly 
Was  there  ever  such  a  patch?  I  remember  how  Ethel's  wedding  day  had  to  be  jug¬ 
gled  around  to  miss  a  berry  picking  day.  The  berries  helped  us  thru  school 
much  better  than  the  apple  industry  has  done  for  some  other  folks. 

Was  it  my  central  position  --  the  fifth  of  nine  --  or  an  unpleasant  dispo¬ 
sition  that  made  me  the  black  sheep  so  far  as  the  traditional  school  teaching 
went?  I  would  never  admit  being  afraid  of  dogs  or  thunder  storms  or  even  the 
bear  Omie  was  always  hearing  down  in  the  Morgan  Canyon,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
being  laug&ed  at  --  and  still  am. 

Under  the  family's  gentle  pushing  I  entered  nurse  training.  Hearing  that 
Edna  and  Clark  were  sure  that  I  woul«d  never  stay  thru  the  probation  period, 
made  me  know  I  couldn't  go  home  --  unless  the  hospital  sent  me  home.  I  was 
urged  into  army  service  and  off  to  Alaska  ---  and  if  the  neighbors  are  correct, 
the  family  pushed  me  into  marriage.  Regardless  of  what  the  neighbors  say,  the 
family  did  well  by  me  and  I  am  content. 

Youngsters  today  may  be  envious  of  our  school  days.  Lessons  all  morning  in 
winter  under  mother's  guidance.  We  made  our  grade  each  year.  Afternoons  for 
fun  or  sewing  carpet  rags,  quilts,  doll  clothes,  evenings  picking  wool,  games 
and  father's  stories  about  his  boyhood  days.  I  don't  ever  remember  feeling  the 
need  of  a  child  labor  law,  or  of  feeling  abused  --  except  at  dish  washing  time. 
We  had  great  days.  I  love  to  re-live  them. 

--SARAH  INEZ  COCHRAN -BERGAN 
Davenport ,  Washington 


Chapter  11  -  ZENNA  ELIZABETH  COCHRAN-  HIGGINS  AND  HER  EXPERIENCES 
was  aX^Tnever^bted  ^rTb  £°r  8006  chlld  —  she 

aw  =  •“  ■ = -  S“-r rrw  • 

Kittrell^nd^rr1600*16^1011  in  Cottonwood>  Id«ho,  is  of  Mildred  and  Effie 

aouid  altde  down  iftUe  B^r  ulTl  3  8b3d  t8  ^  “  8llbk  80  “ 

Kittrell,  a  very  beautiful  giil.’  VagUe*  1  staTte<*  to  school  to  Flora 

BoilefrL^  Uh^iraad^L!11;  Xuf^LTSS"^  ^ 

lf0r„?^IneCn  13  th!  m??t  beautl£ul  aountry  I  have  ever  seen  (and  I  live  In  Cal- 

snow  left  first  ^n  the 1  ^  pUc!S  °"  th£  ranch-  ButtercuP  “H  was  where  the 
Th.n  t  flrst  *n  the  spring  and  under  the  snow  the  flowers  were  bloomine 

Jets  WereerLSt^eiGraV!yard  a*  tha  and  of  the  P^b  ^rewebuTed’our 

pats,  we  erected  imposing  tombstones  -  and  put  verses  on  them. 

At  thehM^!e3d  rVaU,ed  ,,The  Grove"-  Ray  "anted  to  call  it  "Happy  Hollow" 

We  rode  the  HttI!  ^  V?  8nd  nam8S  OT  the  trunk-  lowing  our  various  heights, 

we  roae  tne  little  jackpines  on  Somersault  Hill. 

path  ttauetheUorcberdUnlaShS°  there  ”aS  8  r°“  °f  R0^  Mo£ns  on  side  of  the 

I  "  n™  the  °5chard’  i  have  never  seen  lilacs  like  ours.  They  g  pw  to  be 

sumeis.  ^  no  «  spiders  to  mar  the  enjoymf-x  of  our 

ine  Mf^hnTTt0faycWhen  1  see  somei:hing  gorgeous  and  sublime  I  recall  father  talk- 

icfnt  sunset  snf  ?  “!Cr°SkaJ  in  the  «“*««  in  the  yard  when  there  wa  a  magnif- 

abode  of  "nf“  mf:  "e^tSL  a  JLZH?  £-a„  artist,  a  theme  for  a  poet  and8  the 

.  It  is  a  good  line.  I  always  thought  it  original  with  him. 
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Years  later  when  Paul  McCarthy  (Omie's  son)  was  three  months  old  we  visit¬ 
ed  Doumecq  and  I  found  that  my  feelings  were  not  exaggerated  regarding  the. . 
place  where  I  lived  my  childhood  days,  I  had  seen  a  lot  of  country,  beautiful 
country,  too  --  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California,  but  Doumecq 
was  still  the  most  beautiful  place  I  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  was  frightened  for  the  only  time  in  my  life.  I 
had  ridden  over  these  trails  (they  called  them  roads)  both  on  horseback  and  in 
a  rig,  but  this  trip  was  in  Robert's  big  Buick,  with  Sidney,  probably  the  best 
driver  I  know,  at  the  wheel,  Mary  in  front  with  him.  Omie  and  I  had  Paul  in 
a  clothes  basked  on  the  back  seat.  It  was  raining  hard.  No  chains.  Narrow 
dirt  road  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain  overhanging  the  Salmon  River, 
then  a  raging  torrent  below.  I'll  never  forget  that  auto  trip  over  a  muddy 
mountain  road  in  a  heavy  rain  with  no  chains  on  the  car. 

No  family  had  as  much  fun  as  we  had.  We  played  hide  and  seek  in  the  moon¬ 
light  around  the  new  haystacks.  We  took  horseback  trips  to  Camp  Howard  where 
we  found  Indian  arrows.  Inez  grew  up  before  I  did.  I  nearly  died  the  year  she 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  parties  and  I  had  to  stay  at  home,  but  many  of  the 
parties  were  at  our  house  and  of  course  I  stayed  up. 

■  *  ■  f  S  *  «  *  .  v  / 

The  girls  were  hard  on  young  men.  Ray  was  the  nicest  and  took  the  most 
abuse.  He  wanted  to  take  Ethel  out,  but  if  he  had  to  take  Edna,  Mary,  Omie, 

'Inez  and  me  in  order  to  take  Ethel,  he  did  it  graciously.  He  never  sulked. 

,v  ‘ 

Ethel  was  married  at  home.  It' was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  had  gone  to  school  to 
her  and  I  do  not  remember  admiring  a  teacher  more.  I  thought  she  was  very 
pretty,  too.  We  all  worked  so  hard  to  have  everything  just  right  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  I  suppose  we  were  very  tired.  It  was  the  first  wedding  in  both  famil¬ 
ies.  Mrs.  Shinn  was ^emotional.  Mother  was  not,  but  everyone  cried.  After  the 
ceremony  we  had  food.  We  had  all  worked  so  hard  to  get  Ethel  married  that  it 
was  rather  ridiculous  to  cry  over  it.  Omie  in  the  pantry  was  rocking  with  mirth. 
Edna  chided  her  for  her  levity  which  only  increased  it.  I  dried  my  eyes  and  wish¬ 
ed  that  I  had  seen  it  the  way  Omie  did  before  I  committed  myself  to  tears. 

Omie  and  Mary  had  homesteads.  They  would  pack  up  about  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  once  a  week  at  least.  They  would  collect  the  choicest  food,  last  of  the 
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cookies,  the  cream  off  the  milk,  the  only  loaf  of  bread  and  go  to  their  home¬ 
steads.  We  would  all  help  them  off  --  and  feel  so  sad.  Father  and  Robert  might 
even  come  in  from  work  to  see  them  off.  Inez  and  I  would  then  make  more  cookies 
and  biscuits  for  supper.  At  noon  the  next  day  they  would  come  for  another  week' 
visit  and  we  were  certainly  glad  to  see  them.  Fried  chicken  and  ice  cream. 
Father  took  an  hour  off  to  hear  of  their  adventures;  they  had  been  gone  18  hours 


Omie  and  I  had  two  wonderful  winters  in  Haines,  Alaska.  Mary  and  Inez  were 
at  Nome  at  the  same  time,  but  I  always  felt  that  they  did  not  have  so  much  fun, 
likely  because  Omie  was  tot  along. 


I  met  Albert  Higgins  when  teaching  in  Los  Banos,  California.  There  were 
four  of  us  girls  living  together  in  a.  Itfetle  house  on  the  edge  of  town  with  one 
ot  the  girl  s  father  for  a  chaperone.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  objected 
to  some  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  see  us  and  as  I  was  the  oldest  he  asked  me 

to  handle  the  situation.  He  said  he  wished  there  were  enough  young  men  like 

Mr.  Higgins  to  go  around  but  there  just  weren't. 

After  we  were  married  we  lived  in  Watsonville,  California  and  I  kept  books 
for  Smith  &  Erown's  Dept.  Store  for  three  years.  Enjoyed  it  very  much.  Eileen 
was  born  August  6,  1929.  Mother  said  she  was  more  like  the  John  Cochran  babies 
than  any  of  the  grands  to  date.  She  was  amazingly  like  me,  a  very  superior 
child.  It  requires  the  greatest  restraint  on  my  part  to  tell  no  more  about  her. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  pick  out  the  tall  spots  in  a  life.  The  first  half  of 

my  life  has  been  pretty  good,  It  grows  more  interesting  with  wider  and  more 

varied  experiences.  T  think  the  next  40  years  promise  to  be  happier  and  fuller. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  loyal  friends  and  am  glad  that  among  the  best  are  the 
members  of  my  family. 


--  ZENNA  ELIZABETH  COCHRAN-HIGGINS 
1143  Fulton  Street,  Palo  Alto,  California 
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Chapter  12  —  THE  YOUNGEST  SISTER  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  OTHERS 

By  Effie  Ruth  Cochran-Montague ,  Yakima,  Wash. 

It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  love  that  I  write  this  chapter.  I  visited 
ather  and  read  his  manuscript.  I  have  heard  those  stories  many  times  and 
they  are  told  even  better  in  the  book. 

Our  family  has  been  rich  because  it  possessed  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  --LOVE.  I  realize  now  what  a  struggle  it  was  for  our  parents  to  feed 
and  clothe  us  and  put  us  thru  school.  And  we  had  good  food  and  good  clothes 
an  very  good  schooling.  Yet  there  was  always  a  way  for  us  to  gather  at  home 
at  Christmas,  what  a  bright  spot  it  was  in  a  long  school  year.'  So  many  things 
to  hear  and  to  tell.  So  many  parties,  dinners  and  sleigh  rides.1 

Summer  was  such  a  lovely  time.  We  were  all  at  home  then.  I  remember  the 
playhouse  under  the  old  pine  trees,  the  stick  horses,  the  swing,  the  big  tree 

in  the  grove  where  our  heights  were  cut  in  the  bark,  the  pasture  where  Robert 

and  I  went  to  look  for  Tommy  on  that  fateful  day  when  I  spoiled  my  good  shoes. 

Another  vivid  memory  is  the  old  watering  trough.  Just  a  big  log  hollowed 
^  f  ittle  stream  of  water  running  into  it.  It  was  always  muddy  around 

it  and  the  horses  would  come  rushing  in  to  drink.  There  Sid  and  I  fell  off 

Bonny  with  devastating  results.  Since  everyone  traveled  on  horseback,  there 

^•thuitChing  rack  for  every°ne  1  s  convenience.  It  was  a  grand  place  to 
skin  the  cat'.'  Mother  was  postmistress  and  at  mailtime  there  was  usually  a 
neighborhood  crowd  there  to  get  their  mail  or  to  see  if  they  had  received  any. 

f  *  hated  --  raspberry  picking  and  picking  up  potatoes,  yet  out 

or  these  come  some  of  my  richest  memories.  I  know  the  older  ones  will  laugh, 
u  we  got  our  share  of  the  work  tho'  the  older  ones  may  think  they  had  all  the 
hard  work.  However,  Sid  and  I  got  out  of  many  things  that  represented  real 

a  u  j  never  forget  the  stories  told  by  Omie  in  the  raspberry  patch.  I 
re  ar  to  keep  up  so  I  wouldn't  miss  any  of  Les  Miserables.  How  many  day- 
reams,  plans  and  confidences  exchanged  there  can  never  be  told  because  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  don't  talk. 
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Three  of  the  girls  took  up  homesteads  when  they  were  21  years  old.  They 
were  required  to  live  on  them  a  certain  length  of  time.  How  I  enjoyed  living 
with  them.'  Edna's  came  first.  Father  and  Ray  helped  her  get  the  lumber  for 
her  little  three-roomed  house  and  put  up  the  frame  work.  She  did  a  lot  of  the 
work  herself  for  she  had  taken  manual  training  at  Normal  and  I  thought  she 
could  do  anything.  She  called  her  place  "Seven  Springs"  because  of  the  abunda¬ 
nce  of  water.  Edna  let  ine  wear  her  dresses,  which  made  me  a  grownup  lady  in  a 
fairyland.  The  food  was  simply  sublime.  Very  watery  cocoa,  because  we  carried 
our  food  down  in  sacks  tied  to  back  of  the  saddle,  and  milk  was  hard  to  carry. 

We  had  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  water  and  bread.  We  had  to  put  it  away  from 
woodrats  and  mice  for  they  made  themselves  at  home.  Sometimes  Robert  would  come 
along  and  shoot  grouse. 


Farther  down  the  canyon  from  Edna's  homestead,  Mary  and  Omie  took  theirs. 
They  fastened  lumber  on  each  side  of  a  horse  and  drug  it  down  to  build  their 
houses.  A  wagon  could  not  get  in  so  they  built  one  roomed  cabins. Omie ' s  had  a 

fireplace,  and  a  bed  built  to  fold  against  the  wall  -hard  sleeping,  primitive 
cooking. 

I  liked  living  with  Mary  the  best.  Once  when  she  burned  the  cocoa  and  set 
the  pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  soak  while  we  went  home  to  visit,  father 
spent  a  few  days  in  Mary's  shack  while  he  took  care  of  his  sheep  and  fed  the  la¬ 
mbs.  When  Mary  returned,  the  pan  was  full  of  spoons.  Father  explained  that  he 
thought  she  had  put  the  pan  there  to  sterilize  the  spoons  used  in  feeding  lambs. 


One  evening  as  Omie  and  I  approached  her  house  we  saw  the  kitten  sitting 
on  a  post  --  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  rattle  snake.  I  held  lighted  matches  while 
Omie  shot  the  snake.  We  saved  the  rattles  to  verify  the  story. 


Ue  always  had  lots  of  cats  at  home  and  I  suffered  acutely  whenever  one  was 
given  away.  No  matter  how  many  cats  we  had,  only  one  ever  came  into  the  house  - 
Patsy.  Each  season  she  presented  us  with  a  nest  of  kittens.  And  we  enjoyed  the 
calves  and  had  one  for  our  very  own.  I  well  remember  Paddy.  We  broke  her  to 
ride.  She  was  nice  and  gentle  but  when  she  had  her  first  calf  and  Sid  tried  to 
pe  er  ca  ,  she  boosted  Sid  into  the  granary  and  tore  his  overalls  clear  up 
he  ieg.  i  would  like  to  tell  of  the  granary,  saddle  room,  haymow,  etc.  How  the 
Indian  pony  shied  and  left  you  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  how  the  white  colt 
got  away  with  harness  on  and  neighbors  brought  her  back. 
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We  had  measles  and  whooping  cough.  None  of  us  ever  broke  a  bone  while  we 
were  growing  up  despite  the  fact  that  Robert  fell  out  of  the  hay  loft  and  the 
old  pig  with  10  little  ones  got  Sid  down  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  if 
father  had  not  appeared  with  pitchfork.  I  think  all  of  us  fell  from  trees, 
horses,  barn,  hayloads  or  woodshed  roofs  without  serious  results. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  father  and  mother.  God  only  knows  how  far  their 
influence  for  good  has  gone.  Father  wrote  in  my  album;  "To  be  great  is  to  be 
good."  Our  house  was  a  meeting  place  for  all  kinds  of  people.  The  teacher 
training  class,  the  cooking  class  and  the  sewing  club  gathered  there.  Then 
there  were  parties,  candy  pulls,  singings,  games,  etc.  which  brought  them  in 
just  for  fun.  If  they  were  needy  they  found  help.  If  they  were  hungry,  they 
were  fed.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away.  Often  they  spent  the  night  with  us. 
Sheepherders ,  peddlers,  preachers,  politicians,  horSethieves  and  cattlemen  knew 
they  would  find  a  place  to  spend  the  night  --  and  would  not  be  questioned.  Few 
times  I  have  ever  seen  a  man  smoke  in  my  father's  house.  We  have  never  had  a 
horse  stolen.  Rough  talk  and  drinking  were  never  a  part  of  our  home  life.  If 
people  wanted  sympathy,  they  found  it  at  our  house. 

And  so  we  grew  up.  We  were  all  independent  and  yet  very  dependent  upon 
each  other.  In  hours  of  sorrow  we  turn  to  each  other.  My  special  stay  has  been 
Inez  and  no  one  can  know  the  comfort  she  has  brought  me.  And  so  have  the  other 
brothers  and  sisters  stood  by  as  there  has  been  a  particular  need.  Each  one 
was  urged  to  go  on  and  find  more  in  life  than  just  a  living.  There  was  a  way 
for  us  to  go  as  far  as  we  would  in  school  at  quite  a  sacrifice  to  others  in  the 
amily,  but  cheerfully  given.  We  were  taught  to  think  for  ourselves,  but  Mary 
said  she  never  could  choose  a  dress  and  like  it  unless  the  family  liked  it  too. 
All  of  us  seven  sisters  except  Inez  taught  school.  Tho'  Ethel  and  Edna  had 
married,  they  lived  close  and  we  were  together  summers.  But  when  Inez  finished 
her  training,  she  joined  the  Red  Cross  and  went  to  Camp  Lewis.  After  the  family 

the  Doumecq  country  in  Idaho  and  moved  to  the  Horse  Heaven  country  in 
Washington  near  the  Columbia  River,  we  were  never  all  together  again. 

The  grandchildren  were  coming  along  by  this  time  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
adorable  lot  I  ever  saw.  How  I  loved  to  hear  of  the  cute  things  the  children 
said  and  did.  More  than  2o  years  have  passed.  Now  there  are  more  than  3o  grand¬ 
children  and  great  grandchildren.  I  often  wondered  why  the  mothers  did 
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Ta  r  m0re  °ften-  NOM  Wlth  fiVa  o£  “y  °m  I  can  understand.  I  still 

thines  th^  -6  "earat0  £he”  grow  up'  1  stiU  love  to  hear  about  the  cute 

things  they  say  and  do,  the  great  grandchildren  now. 

,  Ihk  winter  o£  1921  1  taught  school  at  Hover  and  stayed  at  home.  That  was 

“  e?E  "r1;  i  11  3lWayS  treaSUre  £ha  friendships^  made  th«e.  Icould 
and  I .  a  out  that  winter  alone.  Grover  and  I  were  married  May  29,  1922 

and  we  lived  the  next  14  years  just  across  the  road  from  the  folks. 

were  married ^r^kk8  1  reCa11-  There  were  £he  addings.  Robert  and  Edna 

affair  linear  h  S°me  30  rela£ivas  present.  Dinner  was  a  beautiful 

Ashbi  sa?d  "r  i  k  \  a"8  6  table-  The  angel  food  cake  was  superb.  Mr. 

y  aid,  I  wish  we  had  weddings  oftener."  I  think  he  meant  angel  food  cake. 

kin  Tjj”  £her,e  was  £he  44th  wedding  anniversary  of  father  and  mother  with  the 
diL  eot'a8  k  smar£1y  decorated.  When  Mary  and  Jack  were  married,  the  chil- 

the  nfw  set  of  “dishes  £r0”  8Ch°°l-  “  WaS  3  grand  °«aai°”.  We  used 

eat  at  the  tablf  Pnk  e2  If6  ar  3t  chris£,»as-  Only  the  chosen  12  could 
Hfrll  ./f!  u  Robert,  Edna,  Inez,  Grover,  the  children  and  I  ate  in  the 

embarked  in  the  Ume^rdloads^r. ' °“  *h°“  re3dy  Whe"  th*  brld*  3"d  g£°°" 

One  Thanksgiving,  after  Aunt  Georgia  came,  we  had  a  dinner  with  40  nresent 

related^o  Tth!r  ^  ^  “  WaS  a£  g£andpa'a  house.  All  but  llo  lTre 

elated  to  either  Robert,  or  Edna,  or  both.  I  could  relate  so  many  interesting 

£  -rh  at  ah?  rabbit  driVe  in  £he  pas£ure  "hen  the  women  gathered  a  bit 
of  food  and  cooked  it  over  a  sagebrush  fire  for  the  men.  Friendly  feelings  are 

o^YdU  PUt  °a  PkPer-  AUnt  GeorR£a  said  that  all  we  needed  to  do  was 
to  shake  a  dishrag  and  the  crowd  would  gather  at  once. 

,  °Ur^f°UJ  °lder  children  were  born  at  Hover.  They  enjoyed  their  grandfather 
and  grandmother  so  much  that  I  feel  Danny  has  missed  a  great  deal  by  not  knowing 
them.  Though  Jim  s  and  Ellen's  memory  of  their  grandmother  is  very  vague  it  is 

to  reTupon™  °f  SUting  ln  3  Ca££ain  £halr  “1£h  a  footstool'for8^  feet 
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When  sister  Edna  died,  her  children  came  to  live  with  their  grandfather. 
j here  was  period  of  readjusting  and  much  could  be  written  about  it.  Margot st 
was  such  a  tiny  shy  little  thing  who  said  so  many  cunning  things.  John. Louise 
and  Bob  were  old  enough  for  school.  Mary  and  Inez  stayed  at  home  to  help 
the  work  and  we  all  tried  to  fill  the  loss  left  by  the  passing  of  their  devoted 
mother.  I  think  she  would  be  proud  of  her  children  if  she  knew  them  now. 

When  mother  died,  we  felt  that  our  lives  could  never  be  normal  and  happy 
again.  We  missed  her  so  much.  Sid  and  Frances,  clar^  ai*d  children  stayed 
with  father.  Like  others  who  have  great  sorrow,  we  went  on.  When  father  and 
Aunt  Georgia  were  married,'  we  were  all  so  glad.  What  a  wonderful  grandmother 
she  has  made.*  After  Mary  visited  them  she  wrote,  "They  are  truly  wonderful 
folke." 

I  am  loath  to  close  this  chapter  lest  I  have  omitted  some  important  event. 
I  have  tried  to  tell  of  the  things  that  made  our  life  beautiful,  and  leave  out 
the  mistakes  and  the  misery  that  are  so  prevalent  in  this  old  world. 

I  am  very  thankful  and  happy  because  my  lot  has  fallen  with  a  large  and 
loving  family. 

—  EFFIE  RUTH  COCHRAN-MONTAGUE 

Mrs.  Grover  Montague 
410  S.  Hillcrest 
Yakima,  Washington 
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Chapter  13  -  HOW  SIDNEY  COCHRAN  HELPED  HIS  SEVEN  SISTERS 

There  are  several  red  latter  dates  in  my  young  life  but  the  greatest  cf 
these  is  APRIL  14,  1904  because  on  that  day  I  was  born.  I  looked  around  me 
and  took  a  census.  There  was  Ruth  aged  3;  Robert  6;  Zenna  8;  Inez  10;  Omie  12; 

Mary  14;  Ethel  17  and  Edna  19.  My  mother  was  also  present,  aged  43  and  father 
aged  47. 

The  neighbors  said  I  was  the  most  beautiful  baby  they  had  ever  seen.  My 
sisters  did  not  entirely  agree  with  them.  My  parents  admitted  that  I  was  a 
sight.  Very  fortunately  I  have  retained  my  beauty.  If  you  do  not  think  so, 
see  my  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  opposite  page  24.  (Mr.  Knapp  suggested 
that  I  have  another  picture  taken  with  my  mouth  shut  but  if  Omie  can  have  a 
picture  with  her  mouth  open,  so  can  I.) 

I  was  not  only  the  youngest  son  but  I  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  nine. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  thought  that  the  older  children  had  more  initiative 
and  push  but  we  now  see  that  the  youngest  have  the  advantage  because  they  must 
help  educate  the  older  ones. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  that  well  known  American  inventor,  writer  and  printer, 
was  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  17.  He  had  16  brothers  and  sisters  to  help 
educate  while  I  had  only  eight.  Had  I  been  compelled  to  help  rear  16,  I  might 
have  been  a  greater  man. 

Franklin  was  not  only  the  youngest  son  but  his  father  was  a  youngest  son, 
so  was  his  grandfather,  his  great  grandfather  and  his  great  great  grandfather. 

He  knew  that  when  he  was  the  youngest  son  for  five  generations,  he  had  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  fame.  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  but  so  interested  was 
he  in  his  ancestry  that  he  visited  England  and  looked  over  the  records.  He 
writes  in  his  Autobiography,  "When  I  searched  the  registers  at  Ecton,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  I  found  an  account  of  births,  marriages  and  burials  from  the  year 
1555.  By  that  register  I  perceived  that  I  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest 
son  or  five  generations  back."  Think  of  the  wisdom  that  was  needed  for  five 
generations  for  the  youngest  to  help  bring  up  the  older  ones.  I  can  sympathize 
with  all  of  them.  No  one  but  a  youngest  son  knows  the  great  responsibility. 
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Speaking  of  younger  and  older  sons,  was  it  not  Joseph  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  a  younger  son,  who  saved  his  family,  his  nation  and  his  race?  What  would 
the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa  be  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  Joseph  who 
wore  a  coat  of  many  colors?  Perhaps  his  coat  of  many  colors  consisted  of  some 
of  his  brothers'  clothing  handed  down  to  him.  I  had  only  one  brother  so  did 
not  have  much  male  apparel  handed  down  but  I  had  seven  older  sisters  and  you 
can  imagine  how  adorned  the  youngest  son  was  when  he  wore  the  rainbow  hues  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  older  sisters.  He  had  garments  of  many  colors  too.  When  my  sisters 
would  look  out  into  the  garden  to  see  me  move  (if  I  moved  at  all)  they  would 
think  that  they  were  seeing  a  rainbow. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  day  of  my  birth.  I  did  not  talk  much  the  first  day. 

I  was  not  like  Job  of  Bible  fame.  (He  cursed  the  day  he  was  born).  I  was  an 
observing  child.  As  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  my  older  brother  and  sisters 
(3  to  19  years  of  age)  I  realized  that  I  must  have  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  if 
I  were  to  direct  their  activities  aright And  how  well  I  succeeded  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  seven  sisters  became  teachers  and.  the  other  was  a 
nurse. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  brought  up  in  a  house  full  of  teachers.  You  learn 
all  the  secrets.  The  reason  I  became  such  a  good  student  with  so  little  effort 
was  because  I  had  learned  all  the  tricks  from  my  sister  teachers.  Of  course 
they  had  their  share  in  trying  to  bring  me  up.  I  was  often  a  sort  of  guinea 
pig  on  which  to  try  experiments.  You  know  that  experimenting  is  a  great  part  of 
our  modern  education  and  my  sister  teachers  were  modern. 

As  I  grew  older,  it  was  "Sid,  do  this"  and  "Sid,  do  that"  --  and  I  done  it. 
We  had  plenty  of  saddle  horses  and  whenever  my  sisters  and  their  friends  and 
their  friends'  friends  wanted  to  ride,  it  was  "Sid,  saddle  the  horses."  When 
they  went  by  horseback  to  Cottonwood  to  take  the  train  to  Lewiston  and  they 
needed  a  long  string  of  ponies,  it  was  Sid  (or  Robert)  who  brought  back  the 
string.  Now  going  from  Canfield  to  Cottonwood  by  horseback  is  no  hour's  trip. 

You  drop  down  3,000  feet  to  the  Salmon  River,  you  cross  near  White  Bird,  you 
climb  up  nearly  3,000  feet  to  Grangeville  and  then  on  to  Cottonwood.  When  school 
was  out  it  was  Sid  who  took  a  string  of  ponies  to  Cottonwood  to  bring  in  the 
budding  school  marms.  But  we  were  always  glad  to  see  the  girls  come  home. 


sss. 

“Sr  s  -  “  i 

Father.  By  that  time  some  of  the  seven  sisters  had  homes  of  their  own. 


e  rHrr"  rf  “  :  «tr 

Trill  ltnak*till7tR  a nd^ I 'were 

doubt  ™en  n»  te1urtthlLUdft,111/er^er  that  “^hborhood  car.  No 
thrilling  rides  Bob  sitting .? escendants  how  Bob  and  I  took  them  for  those 

to  me  as  I  drove  the  cm  "Thf  a",  ®  ^  ,fat  Wlth  six  to  el6ht  S^ls  would  say 

is  driving."  And  I  didn't^are  eo  1  ?°“ld  never  look  in  the  back  seat  when  he 
on  the  front  seat  with  the  dr”e“  ^  b6CaUSe  th6re  Kere  f°Ur  01  £lve  Sirls 


four  -%ivrpu^ns:Tl^tth:rh,vnbe^ve1dCponrhpe°d1r; 

gate  where°Bob  *  and"1 1  tZT  H taJ***“  -  ^  -ral 

"froze"  in  his  tracks-came  to  ^  V”™8:  hlt  8  Wire  vlth  his  and 

asr  lira 


“I.”  s-  —  >  — 

5  su.rri-k.s^rir_“;^i>r 
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had  played  a  joke  on  our  cousin.  This  man  was  a  Government  trapper,  hired  by 
the  U.S.  to  destroy  predatory  animals.  The  traps  we  had  hidden  belonged  to  the 
UeS.A.  We  soon  arrived  at  a  complete  understanding  and  the  trapper  laughed. 

Later  he  visited  in  our  home.  He  lived  alone  and  was  lonely. 

I  could  tell  you  other  episodes  but  space  will  not  permit.  When  we  get  out 
ROOK  NO.  3  I  may  tell  more.  These  two  books,  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  mere  rehear¬ 
sals  for  the  real  book  --  No.  3  —  which  may  appear  in  a  few  years.  It  will 
not  be  prepared  by  Ethel  in  Idaho,  or  Zenna  in  California,  or  Omie  in  Alaska 
but  by  little  Sid  of  the  state  of  Washington.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning 
in  relating  family  history  but  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 

My  father  writes  of  the  early  days  in  the  Big  Bend  before  there  was  a  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  He  visited  that  spot  when  sage  bushes  grew  where  homes  now  stand. 

I,  the  youngest  son,  was  one  of  the  many  who  helped  build  this  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world---and  we  did  it  two  years  ahead  of  time.  Had  I  not  helped,  it  is 
possible  that  the  dam  would  not  be  built  yet. 

At  present  I  am  living  in  Spokane  with  my  wife  and  three  children.  To  keep 
me  out  of  mischief,  I  make  things  at  Geiger  Field  (carpentering)  so  as  to  help 
the  U.S.  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  war  is  won,  look  for  B$K)K 
NO.  3. 

Best  wishes  to  my  father,  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children 
and  to  the  children's  children.  We  have  had  a  happy  family  life.  We  have  tried 
to  help  each  other.  America  has  been  a  great  country  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  great  country.  It  is  largely  because  its  people  and  its  families  are  great. 

I  am  proud  of  my  sisters  and  of  the  part  I  have  had  in  bringing  them  up.  I 
see  now  that  it  was  worth  while  to  assist  them  tactfully,  tenderly,  faithfully, 
and  firmly.  They  will  never  forget  their  baby  brother  Sid. 

--SIDNEY  LUTHER  COCHRAN 

1022  -  34th  Avenue 
Spokane,  Washington 
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Chapter  14  -  GREETINGS  FROM  CLARIBEL  INGLE -ANDERS ON  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

The  fact  that  I  have  been  asked  to  add  my  bit  to  the  John  Cochran  Family 
r,3ga  reminds  me  that  even  after  20  years  they  still  consider  me  one  of  them/ 

I  knew  the  girls  of  the  family  at  the  Lewiston  Normal,  and  later  I  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  summer  and  autumn  in  their  lovely  home  on  the  Doumecq  Plains, 
j.  was  really  one  of  them.  Often  I  would  be  asked,  "How  is  your  father?"  or 
"Which  one  of  the  girls  are  you?" 

Thus  it  was  that  I  was  considered  one  of  them,  I  appreciated  their  whole¬ 
hearted  acceptance  of  myself,  for  to  me  they  were  the  most  amusing  and  interes¬ 
ting  family,  both  collectively  and  individually,  that  I  had  ever  known---and 
have  known.  Only  last  year(1941)  Omie  and  I  met  Zenna  at  the  latter's  home  in 
Palo  Alto,  and  when  we  chatted  and  laughed,  it  was  as  if  time  had  not  passed, 
only  our  offspring  dashing  in  and  out,  reminded  us  of  the  years  between. 

Their  large  farmhouse  (14  rooms)  on  Doumecq,  in  which  was  the  local  post 
office  and  postmistress,  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  surrounding  country.  The 
guiding  spirit  of  the  home  was  Mrs.  Cochran,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  women 
I  ever  knew.  Staunch  and  true,  she  lived  what  she  was  every  minute  of  the 
day.  We  never  asked  her  if  she  approved  of  this  or  that  --we  knew  --  and  we 
governed  ourselves  accordingly.  Her  well-poised  manner,  her  keen,  apprecia¬ 
tive  humor,  and  her  deep  comprehension  of  humanity  cast  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  and  well-being  over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  was 
always  busy  but  never  too  occupied  to  visit  with  anyone  who  came  along. 

There  were  never  less  than  12  to  14  at  her  table  when  I  lived  with  them. 

Meal  times  were  the  high  lights  of  the  day.  The  delicious  food  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  good-natured  banter  and  much  laughter  as  incidents  and  experiences 
of  the  day  were  related. 

They  all  loved  company.  We  could  suddenly  decide  on  a  party.  One  would 
make  telephone  calls,  one  bake  a  cake  and  another  would  arrange  flowers.  In 
less  than  two  hours  a  jolly  party  would  be  in  progress.  We  gave  a  nine-course 
ormal  dinner  .  Ma  Cochran  let  the  girls  put  an  aigrette  in  her  hair  and  Pa 
Coc  ran  jovially  donned  an  improvised  white  waiscoat.  Impromptu  speeches  were 
in  order  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  and  all  formality  was  drowned  with 
aughter.  Sometimes  there  was  a  place  for  the  unexpected  guest  who  happened 
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We  had  an  evening  cooking  school.  Young  men  as  well  as  girls  attended. 
Frenchy,  an  early  settler  bachelor,  who  made  sour-dough  biscuits  in  the  top  of 
a  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour,  was  very  contemptous  of  our  methods  of  using 
measuring  cups  and  spoons.  Yet  he  never  missed  a  meeting. 

We  did  everything  we  could  on  horseback.  We  called  on  the  neighbors;  we 
herded  sheep;  we  rounded  up  cattle;  we  hunted  grouse  and  quail;  we  went  fish¬ 
ing  over  steep  and  narrow  trails;  we  swam  our  horses  across  creeks,  picnicked 
on  Camp  Howard,  took  parties  down  the  trail  to  the  girls'  homesteads  and  of 
course  we  invited  all  who  were  at  the  Cochran  home  to  go  along. 

There  was  the  minister  from  New  York,  out  for  his  health,  the  one  who  was 
initiated  into  the  art  of  "tailing  horses";  also  the  theological  student  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  do  everything  on  the  farm.  He  offered  to  help  milk.  He 
began  all  right  but  soon  we  saw  him  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cow  and  she 
was  side-stepping  from  him.  He  yelled, "This  cow  won't  stand  still."  Robert 
said,  "Try  the  other  side."  The  Theologue  replied,  "I  have  already  milked  that 
side."  We  were  convulsed. 

Sunday  School  and  church  were  largely  attended  by  the  community.  Here  was 
a  mutual  meeting  place  of  study  and  interest.  Able  ministers  spoke.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cochran,  well-versed  Bible  students,  taught  Sunday  School  classes. 

Good  programs  of  music  were  provided  by  the  young  people.  The  clear  soprano 
voice  of  the  school  mistress  blended  well  with  the  local  tenor. 

I  am  trying  to  picture  to  you  how  this  pioneer  home,  away  from  a  railroad, 
up  3,000  feet  from  the  Salmon  river,  across  ferries  and  over  rough  roads  and 
steep  trails,  drew  men  and  women  from  the  outside.  It  was  a  community  center. 
There  was  no  isolation  and  never  a  dull  moment. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Cochrans  was  simple  and  true - help  the  needy,  take 

care  of  the  sick,  stand  for  order  and  Christianity  in  your  community.  May  we 
never  forget  to  honor  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation  for  this  country  of  ours. 

--  CLARIBEL  INGLE -ANDERSON 

5160  West  Adams 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Chapter  15  -  THE  JAMES  A.  PICKARD  FAMILY  by  John  E.  Cochran 

Part  of  this  record  was  given  by  James  A.  Pickard  himself  and  written 
down  in  a  60  page  note  book  by  Edna  Cochran  when  she  visited  in  the  home  of 
her  grandfather.  The  title  on  the  notebook  says ,MGeneology  of  the  Pickard 
Family,  compiled  by  Edna  Cochran  and  continued  by  Ethel  Shinn."  It  contains 
many  names  and  dates.  If  any  Pickard  descendant  desires  to  make  out  a  more 
complete  family  record  than  we  have  given  here,  this  notebook  will  be  of 
great  help,  it  is  the  kind  of  work  which  should  be  done  in  every  family 
which  desires  family  records.lt  is  fortunate  that  Edna  Cochran  got  this  in¬ 
formation  from  her  grandfather,  Edna's  first  page  reads  as  follows,  word 
for  word: 

When  John  Pickard  was  a  youth  in  Germany  he  had  a  great  desire  to  come 
to  the  new  world  about  which  he  had  been  hearing  so  much.  Being  unable  to 
get  the  consent  of  his  parents,  or  the  means  for  his  fare,  he  ran  away  and 
came  over  as  a  stow-a-way  in  a  trading  boat.  When  he  reached  North  Carolina 
he  was  sold  for  his  passage  to  cn  English  planter  with  whom  he.  lived  until 
the  term  of  years  for  which  he  was  sold  had  expired.  Then  he  married  Mary, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  planter  and  started  out  for  himself  on  a  little 
farm  in  North  Carolina. 

Edna  s^ record  continues , "In  1783  was  born  a  grandson  who  inherited  his 
granafather  s  name  and  his  roving  dispbsition.  While  still  a  lad  he  wandered 
off  into  Georgia  where  he  was  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  Georgia  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper  and  before  they  left  Georgia  their  three  oldest  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  (Urina,  Permela  and  Elizabeth).  The  family  moved  to  Indiana 
where  the  other  5  were  born  (Catherine,  Warren,  James  Alexander,  Lena  and 
Caroline) "Of  the  8  children  two  were  boys,  the  younger  born  Dec. 22,1824  was 
names  JAMES  ALEXANDER  PICKARD,  In  1849  James  A.  Pickard  married  Sarah  Luther, 
a  German  girl.  (D.1864).  Their  four  children  were; 

Robert  H.  Pickard,  born  Sept.  24,  1852.  Died  in  April  1927 

Warren  Alexander  Pickard,  born  Nov.  17,  1854.  Died  March  4,  1910 

James  Lewis  Pickard,  born  June  21,  1859,  Died  May  13,  1942 

NANCY  EMMALINE  PICKARD,  born  Jan.  18,  1961.  Died  Dec.  23,1931 

Buried  at  Kennewick,  Washington 
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When  James  A.  Pickard's  wife,  Sarah-Luther-Pickard,  died  in  1864  (This 
w.7s  the  last  year  of  pur  Civil  War)  he  was  left  with  four  children  aged  from 
3  to  12.  Mr.  Pickard  moved  to  Iowa  where  he  met  Mrs.  Beeson  who  became  his 
second  wife.  The  next  year  (October  26,  1865)  Mr.  Pickard  married  this  Mrs. 

Beeson  -  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt -Beeson  who  had  three  children  of  her  own: 

Moses  Harrison  Beeson  Born  in  Iowa*  Dec.  17,  1860 

Benjamin  Irwin  Beeson  "  "  "  Aug.  17,  1862.  Died  in  July  1927 

Delia  Jane  Beeson,  "  "  "  Feb.  23,  1864.  Died  in  November  1929 

Mrs.  Mary  Hunt-Beeson-Pickard  was  a  daughter  of  B.J.Hunt,  a  pioneer  of 
Huntsville,  Washington,  of  1869.  She  was  a  cousin  of  Grant  Hunt,  Peyton  Bldg., 
Spokane.  She  was  born  in  Kentucky  June  22,  1844.  Had  moved  to  Iowa  with  her 
parents.  Had  married  Allen  Beeson  who  died  Nov.  23,  1863. 

The  children  of  Mary  Hunt -Pickard  and  James  A.  Pickard  were: 

Delbert  Ellsworth  Pickard,  born  in  Iowa,  August  17,1866 

Ora  Etta  Pickard,  born  in  Iowa,  Sept.  21,  1867.  Died  June  20,  1877 

Permelia  Emily  Pickard,  born  in  Oregon,  Aug.  28,  1869.  Died  July  11,  1877 

Georgia  Barbara  Pickard,  born  in  Washington,  May  6,  1871 

Charles  Grant  Pickard,  born  in  Washington,  Feb.  5,  1873 

David  W.  Pickard,  born  in  Washington,  Feb.  18,  1875 

William  Pearl  Pickard,  born  in  Washington,  April  18,  1881 

In  May  1869,  Mr.  Pickard  and  his  family  started  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a 
wagon  train  with  his  father-in-law,  B.J.Hunt.  In  October  of  that  year  they 
arrived  in  Oregon  City  where  they  spent  the  winter.  They  rented  a  place  where 
there  were  plenty  of  apples.  There  was  an  abundance  of  fish.  They  found  work 
and  fared  well  that  winter.  They  found  the  people  hospitable. 

NOTE:  Pause  just  a  moment  and  consider  what  the  pioneers  experienced  compared 
with  modern  folks  who  now  cross  the  country  in  vestibuled  trains  in  48  hours. 
They  left  Iowa  in  May  and  arrived  in  Oregon  in  October- -by  wagon  train.  There 
were  nine  children  when  they  started  and  10  when  they  arrived  because  Permelia 
Emily  was  born  Aug.  28,  1869.  The  Sarah  Luther  children  were  from  8  to  17  years 
old.  The  Mary  Hunt-Beeson  children  were  5  to  9  years  old  and  the  Mary  Hunt 
Pickard  children  were  2  and  3  years  old.  All  went  by  covered  wagon. 

Nancy  Emmaline  was  8  years  old. 
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Uhat  a  training  Nancy  Emma line  must  have  had  as  she  crossed  the  country  in 
"•  co*T2red  wagon  at  the  age  of  8.  She  33^  pioneer  days  not  only  in  Iowa  but  in 
t:he  new  Northwest  country.  (She  was  the  oldest  girl  in  the  three  family  group.) 

After  spending  five  months  in  Oregon,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  Mr.  Pickard 
and  his  family  of  10  children  with  B.J.Hunt  moved  to  Waitsburg,  Washington 
where  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  a  tract  of  land  where  Huntsville  is  now  located.  Later 
Mr.  Hunt  donated  the  land  where  the  United  Brethem  people  built  a  Seminary. 

Many  of  the  young  people  of  the  Inland  Empire  were  educated  in  that  Seminary, 
among  them  being:  Emma  Pickard,  Lilly  Kenoyer , George  Draper ,B. I. Beeson,  and  later, 
Edith  Draper , daughter  of  the  late  George  Draper , pioneer  of  the  Palouse  country. 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  James  A.  Pickard  made  a  trip  from  Waitsburg  to  the 
Colfax  country  and  found  plenty  of  vacant  land.  He  located  on  a  claim  that  is 
now  called  North  Colfax,  paid  his  filing  fee  of  $3.00  for  a  claim  on  160  acres. 
This  fee  held  the  claim  for  five  years  with  the  privilege  of  obtaining  title 
in  six  months  of  continuous  residence  and  payment  of  $125  per  acre.  Money 
was  hard  to  get.  Interest  1  1/2 %  per  month-- 187.  per  year.  Notes  had  to  be 
renewed  every  90  days  and  interest  paid  in  cash. 

You  could  live  on  this  land  five  years,  paying  no  tax  or  rent.  You  could 
farm  this  land  unmolested.  It  was  free  government  land  as  long  as  you  made  it 
your  home  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  could  file  a  homestead  and  live  two 
more  years,  make  proof  of  residence  and  get  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Pickard  filed  a  preemption.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the 
pioneers  and  especially  of  the  mothers,  who  endured  the  drudgery  and  privation 
with  few  or  no  comforts  of  life.  Husbands  were  away  in  the  mountains  getting 
imber  and  building  materials,  and  wood  to  keep  the  house  warm,  or  were  build¬ 
ing  roads.  Savage  Indians  infested  the  country.  They  came  to  the  house  when 
“he  men  were  away  and  not  merely  asked  for  food;  they  demanded  it. 

Colfax  was  on  a  direct  trail  from  the  Snake  River  to  Rock  Lake  and  the  North  . 
Spokane  and  many  points  north,  along  rivers  and  lakes,  were  camps  for  the  Red 
Men  who  felt  that  the  pale  faces  were  encroaching  on  their  lands.  One  day  Lewis 
Fickard  was  herding  sheep  near  the  Pickard  place  and  a  band  of  Indians  went 
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North,  trailing  Indian  fashion,  the  bucks  riding  ahead  a  few  miles,  the  squaws, 
children,  ponies  and  dogs  bringing  up  the  rear.  An  Indian  dog  chased  the 
sheep  and  Lewis,  only  a  youth,  shot  the  Indian  dog.  One  of  the  squaws  hurried 
on.  Soon  a  buck  came  back.  The  Pickard  dog  was  in  the  yard.  Without  a  word  the 
Indian  raised  his  gun  and  shot  the  Pickard  dog^ — dead.  Mrs.  Pickard  was  stand¬ 
ing  by.  The  children  were  in  the  doorway.  All  were  badly  frightened,  thinking 
the  Indians  might  shoot  Lewis  or  some  member  of  the  family.  The  Indian  turned 
and  rode  away.  It  was  a  dog  for  a  dog. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  United  Brethern  Church  to  hold  an  Annual  Camp 
Meeting.  In  June,  1877,  the  place  selected  was  eight  miles  East  of  Colfax  at 
Lincoln  Mills.  The  meetings  were  in  progress  when  word  came  that  the  Indians 
were  on  the  way,  making  havoc  and  that  all  should  hurry  to  Colfax  for  safety. 

Soon  the  rattle  of  wagons  was  heard  on  the  newly  made  roads  as  people  rushed 
to  Colfax  where  the  women  and  children  were  crowded  into  the  school  house  while 
the  men  were  on  guard.  Pickets  were  placed  outside  the  town  to  protect  against 
the  hordes.  This  lasted  only  a  few  days. 

Diptheria  broke  out.  Children  died,  right  in  the  school  house.  Ora  Etta 
Pickard,  aged  10  was  the  first  to  die.  She  was  buried  on  the  hill  East  of 
Colfax,  where  the  Colfax  cemetery  now  is.  On  July  11,  Permelia  Pickard,  aged 
8,  succumbed  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  older  sister.  (Permelia  was 
the  one  born  in  August, 1869,  when  the  covered  wagon  was  going  thru  Oregon.) 

The  diphtheria  epidemic  spread.  Several  families  lost  all  their  children. 
Other  families  still  have  descendants  in  this  area,  who  have  been  told  about 
those  dark  days.  Mrs.  William  Martin  of  Lewiston,  Ida.  is  one  who  was  at  that 
camp  meeting  in  1877.  She  was  a  school  mate  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Pickard-Cochran. 

James  A.  Pickard  was  the  first  Sunday  School  superintendent  in  Colfax.  He 
was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  precinct.  Often  he  performed  marria¬ 
ges  for  the  lovelorn.  He  was  a  handy  man,  being  a  carpenter,  a  freighter  and 
a  stockman.  "He  was  better  than  a  raw  hand  at  anything."  He  was  a  consistent 
Christian.  His  wife  was  always  ready  to  back  his  efforts.  They  were  members 
of  the  U.B. Church,  yet  their  home  was  open  to  all  ministers.  Father  Cushing 
Bells  often  spent  the  night,  with  them.  Bishop  Wright,  father  of  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  of  airplane  fame,  often  visited  in  the  Pickard  home. 
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For  so  large  a  family  it  was  remarkable  how  closely  they  followed  their 
early  home  training.  The  family  was  a  unit  of  love  and  harmony.  In  1878,  Mr. 
Pickard  sold  his  preemption  to  James  Perkins  for  $800  and  moved  his  family 

Place  kn0Wn  as  the  Draper  neighborhood.  He  built  a  house 
h' baullng  niaterials  from  various  places.  He  plowed  up  land, 
produced  food  and  vegetables  for  his  own  use  and  for  others. 

a  Pickard  bou§ht  his  property  in  Elberton,  Washington  and  built 

while  Delbert  rh^’id*16  ^  hlS  Wife  With  the  y°un8er  children  moved  there 
of  oLce1*^  *  ^  eSt  S°n>  worked  the  farm-  His  life  at  Elberton  was  one 

in/m?n?ct  d  coatentmenb*  He  and  his  wife  continued  their  custom  of  entertain- 

Pilkard  Urhe  eVer^  ffth*  He  was  an  established  church  goer.  Father 
Pickard,  as  he  was  called,  was  always  found  in  the  little  U.B. Church. 

he  found  thatT'ffc11  hiS  86th  year  he  was  seated  in  the  cburch  when 

. ,  f  ^  Cu' tb  hand  fel1  limp  to  his  side*  He  raised  it  to  his  lap  with 

for  himetnhandKand  t0  3  fri6nd  S6ated  b6Side  him  that  he  thought  it  best 

for  him  to  go  home.  He  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  door,  entered  vestibule 

las  enterine^thp  ?  *1°  T  "hen  he  £eU  t0  the  floor-  »rs-  Jennie  Draper 
hnn,P  p  /!  8  church  and  she  took  the  news  into  the  church.  He  was  taken 
home  and  for  six  years  he  was  seldom  away  from  the  house.  He  did  not  suffer 

0^  Tune1?!  f°r  by  the  family*  He  met  all  with  a  smile. 

His  bodv  1’  ?  a  6  PaSS6d  fr°m  earth>  leaving  a  host  to  mourn  his  departure. 
His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Colfax  cemetery. 

be^iderh!rMhryKHUatJPiCuard  passed  to  her  reward  July  22,  1932  and  was  buried 
beside  her  husband  in  the  Colfax  cemetery.  The  surviving  children  were: 

Delbert  E.  Pickard,  Lacrosse,  Washington 
Georgia  Kelly-Cochran,  Hover,  Washington 
Charles  G.  Pickard,  Enterprise,  Oregon 
David  W.  Pickard,  Opportunity,  Washington,  R  1 
Pearl  W.  Pickard,  Spokane,  Washington,  R  8 


JOHN  E.  COCHRAN,  HOVER,  WASH 


Chapter  -16  THE  LAST  25  YEARS  ON  THE  DOUMECQ  PLAINS 
Louis  Benjamin  Shinn,  born  June  4,  1912 

We  wanted  a  few  sidelights  on  the  Doumecq  Plains  since  1917  when  the 
Cochran  family  moved  to  Hover,  Washington.  We  asked  Edith  Shinn  Erickson,  : 
born  at  Canfield,  Idaho,  in  1914,  to  give  us  her  impressions  but  she  asked 
her  older  brother,  Louis,  of  Washougal,  Washington,  to  do  the  honors.  Here 
is  part  of  a  letter  Louis  wrote  to  Edith  regarding  earlier  days. 

I  go  back  in  my  memory  to  the  time  our  house  (Ray  Shinn)  burned  in 
March,  1916,  when  I  was  four  years  old.  Father  was  at  grandfather's  so  rede 
home  horseback  over  the  identical  route  and  by  the  same  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  one  would  use  now.  The  community  roused  up  and  all  turned  out  to  help 
when  Mother  phoned.  You  were  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  the  fire.  I  bawled 
out  M0ur  stovepipe  is  burning  up.n  You,  standing  at  the  gate,  tried  to  blow 
the  fire  out. 

About  two  years  later  the  Fick's  bought  a  new  car,  the  first  on  the  hill, 
a  beautiful  1917  Dodge  Touring  Car,  Of  course, they  took  us  for  a  ride  but  I 
wasn't  as  impressed  as  I  was  when  father  gave  me  old  Pete  as  a  horse  of  my  very 
own.  The  first  time  I  rode  him  he  ran  away.  (The  way  Benny  enjoys  horses  now, 

I  think  when  he  is  five,  he  will  be  a  better  horseman  than  his  old  man  was.) 

Another  thing  I  remember  --  well.  That  summer  we  moved  up  on  the  old 
Canfield  place  (the  Cochran  home)  and  I  broke  an  unused  window.  Mother  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  come  into  the  house,  I  decided  to  run.  But  mother  could  run 
faster.  She  was  carrying  father's  razor  strop.  You  know  the  rest. 

At  this  time  (1918)  the  war  was  on  and  hogs  were  selling  up  to  20c  a 
pound.  Father  had  lots  to  sell.  Do  you  remember  the  wagon  he  fixed  up  to 
haul  the  hogs?  I  think  I  could  draw  a  picture  of  it  now.  It  was  built  similar 
to  a  cattle  car  and  hauled  eight  hogs.  That  was  an  ultra-modern  way  of  moving 
stock  in  those  days.  It  was  a  big  advance  over  driving  hogs  to  market  and 
spending  a  week  on  the  road.  By  hauling  the  hogs  in  a  wagon,  one  could  leave 
Canfield  Saturday  afternoon  and  have  the  hogs  in  Grangeville  Sunday  afternoon. 
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I  think  the  first  time  I  went  over  the  new  highway  between  white  Bird 
end  Orangeville  was  in  the  summer  of  1922  or  23.  Father  took  out  a  load  of 
wfc-at  to  the  Denver  mill  and  brought  back  flour.  Before  we  left  we  were  al¬ 
most  a  week  getting  ready- -shoeing  horses,  packing  camp  equipment  and  seeing 
that  the  wagon  was  in  first  class  shape.  The  first  day  was  one  of  the  longest 
I  can  remember.  There  was  that  old,  long,  steep  grade  from  Canfield  to  White 
Bird.  I  thought  we  could  never  get  to  the  bottom  (Salmon  River).  Finally  night 
come  and  we  camped  just  over  the  White  Bird  summit.  There  were  s  few  cars  on 
the  highway  then,  but  at  the  road  camp  all  work  was  being  done  with  horse 
drawn  equipment.  I  remember  crawling  over  one  of  those  old  horse  drawn  dump 
wagons.  Instead  of  the  body  raising  up  and  spilling  the  gravel  out  behind  the 
rig  as  we  do  now,  the  bottom  opened  and  the  gravel  spilled  directly  under  the 
wagon.  It  moved  gravel,  perhaps  a  yard  a  load,  at  the  speed  of  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour.  But  slowly  and  surely  the  road  was  being  surfaced,  making  the 
North-South  Highway  the  finest  and  the  most  spectacular  of  the  times. 

However,  the  highway  from  White  Bird  to  Canfield  (3,000  feet  up)  was  just 
the  same  as  always  —  long,  steep  and  rough.  People  on  the  prairie  may  go  in 
for  cars  and  trucks,  but  our  community  would  never  afford  such  a  luxury  as  well 
as  paved  highway. 

It  must  have  been  in  1928  Or  27  that  Bentley  first  got  some  sort  of  an  old 
car  in  which  to  carry  mail.  At  first  he  would  just  bring  the  mail  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  the  Post  Office  at  Canfield,  but  it  wasn't  long  until  he  would 
haul  the  mail  all  the  way  from  White  Bird  in  a  truck.  Then  for  the  first  time 
we  were  able  to  get  mail  the  same  day  it  left  Grangeville. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1928  that  we  bought  the  old  Buick,  I  think. Father 
vowed  we  could  not  afford  it, but  mother  insisted  that  we  needed  some  means  of 
transportation.  I  was  16.  Never  will  I  forget  bringing  that  car  in  over  that 
steep  road  the  first  time.  That  was  really  a  job  in  my  inexperienced  youth. That 
road  was  just  as  long, just  as  steep  and  twice  as  rough  as  it  was  when  father  & 

I  took  that  load  of  wheat  to  the  Denver  mill.  Then  followed  the  years ,1930-33, 
while  I  was  at  home  helping  build  up  the  ranch.  It  must  have  been  1931  when  we 
built  the  new  barn.  I'm  mighty  proud  of  that  barn.  I  drove  many  a  nail  in  it. 
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There  were  times  when  money  was  difficult  to  obtain.  You  were  trying  to 
go  to  school  and  I  was  hoping  to  do  the  same.  Finally- -wasn't  it  in  Dec.  1933- 
-I  joined  you  and  Maurice  in  Lewiston,  where  the  three  of  us  batched  and  went 
to  school.  I  never  got  home  very  much  after  that.  The  roads  were  always  the 
same.  The  stock  improved  a  bit.  The  community  didn't  change.  Remember  how  on 
the  "outside"  nearly  everyone  was  on  relief  (WPA  or  such)  but  we  on  the  plains 
had  no  alphabetical  agencies.  As  I  remember,  not  a  person  on  the  Doumecq  ever 
went  on  relief. 

And  do  you  remember  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1937?  You  were  going  to  school 
at  the  Lewiston  Normal  and  I  was  at  the  U.  of  Idaho.  We  were  home  for  the 
Fourth.  We  went  up  to  Harrison's  place  at  the  top  of  the  hill  for  a  community 
picnic.  It  was  a  picnic  identical  with  dozens  held  up  there  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  Only  the  saddle  horses  moved  over  a  bit  to  give  a  little  more  room 
for  the  cars,  (including  that  big,  maroon  Buick  coupe  of  mine.)  While  the  women 
in  the  house  made  coffee,  cut  pies  and  cakes,  and  got  everything  ready  in  the 
house,  the  men  in  the  backyard  were  grinding  away  on  a  dozen  ice  cream  freezers ; 
making  about  a  quart  of  good  rich  icecream  for  each  person.  rfh?n  after  we  had 
eaten---more  than  we  should  huvt — I  went  into  the  house,  cusiad  up  on  the 
davenport,  and  went  to  sleep.  Mother  told  me  later  how  everyone  from  the 
smallest  McCully  kid  to  old  Mr,  Twogood,  came  in  with  ideas  of  bothering  me,  . 
but  mother  chased  them  all  away.  AhJ  At  last  I  had  reached  the  age  when  even 
my  elders  at  times  respected  my  desires.'  I  slept  nearly  all  afternoon. 

The  next  year  was  a  big  year  for  our  family.  Marion  graduated  from  Lewis¬ 
ton  High  School,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  graduation  exercise.  You 
were  married  in  June  --  married  at  the  same  place  father  and  mother  were  married 
27  years  before.  You  went  to  your  home  in  a  car,  instead  of  in  a  buggy  di*awn 
by  a  snappy  team,  but  in  other  respects  the  two  ceremonies  were  identical. 

(Louis  says  nothing  about  his  own  marriage  on  Sept.  3,  1938,  but  now 
begins  to  tell  about  Benny.) 

In  Oct.  1939,1  brought  Benny  (Benjamin  Ray  Shinn  III  who  was  born  Aug. 27, 
1939  in  Lewiston,  Idaho)  up  home  and  the  trip  up  the  hill  was  nearly  as  herd  a 
journey  as  in  the  old  horse  and  buggy  days,  even  though  I  was  driving  a  new  car. 
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After  that  trip  I  could  sort  of  imagine  how  my  grandmother  must  have  felt 
when  she  went  up  that  hill  for  the  first  time  with  her  family.  And  Benny  — 
the  fourth  generation  to  be  in  the  house  --  slept  those  two  nights  in  a  crib 
built  for  one  of  us  when  we  were  small  --or  maybe  even  for  Uncle  Sid.  Grand¬ 
parents  were  once  more  living  in  the  house.  Still  the  place  is  the  same  after 
over  40  years  in  the  family. 

This  summer  when  I  was  up  on  the  Doumecq  plains,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
myself  for  a  week  on  the  place.  Not  a  thing  changed.  Kids  still  rush  down 
to  the  house  on  mail-day,  leaving  saddle  horses  tied  to  hitching  rack.  Benny 
had  the  time  of  his  life,  put  in  the  backyard,  sort  of  like  we  used  to. 

The  roads,  the  buildings,  the  fences,  the  rock  wall  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  orchard,  the  stock  (dozens  of  little  red  and  white  pigs  chasing  after  their 
mothers  -  Benny  wanted  to  catch  one  so  he  could  play  with  it)  are  all  the  same  - 
exactly  as  when  grandfather  left  in  1917  --  25  years  ago  --  or  when  father  and 
mother  were  married  31  years  ago. 

When  I  wonder  if  I'll  get  enough  oil  to  keep  my  place  warm  this  winter, 
and  if  there  is  a  power  shortage  and  we  are  liable  to  eat  our  meals  raw,  we 
know  that  up  there  on  the  Doumecq  plains  they  will  be  able  to  keep  warm  and 
there  will  be  no  rubber  shortage  as  long  as  they  have  horses. 

--LOUIS  BENJAMIN  SHINN 


Washougal,  Washington 

NOTE:  Edith  Shinn-Erickson  of  Gifford,  Idaho  writes; 

New  family  data:  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Shinn,  August  14,  1942,  a  son 

Name  -  Ronald  Maurice  Shinn 
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Chapter  17  --  MARY  JANE  COCHRAN- SHEETS  by  JACOB  MILLER  SHEETS 

In  sending  on  the  following  material,  Mrs.  Myron  Miller  of  Ridgefield,  Wash, 
writes,  "Jacob  wanted  to  include  as  much  family  history  as  we  could  get,  go 
I  wrote  to  Tennessee  for  some  dates,  and  this  accounts  for  the  delay." 

MARY  JANE  COCHRAN  (Born  Oct.  18,  1846)  married  HENRY  SHEETS,  Sunday,  Nov,  26, 
1871,  two  days  after  his  40th  birthday. 

Their  seven  children; 

1  -  MARTHA  ANN  SHEETS,  (born  Sept.  8,  1872) 

2  -  MARGARET  ALICE  SHEETS  (born  Nov.  6,1874)  married  Floyd  Hunt , Dec. 26 ,1899. 

Two  children:  Anna  Mae  Hunt  (Tyler)  born  Oct.  16,  1900 
Gratis  Clyde  Hunt,  born  March  27,  1905. 

3  -  ROBERT  HENRY  SHEETS  (born  June  18,1877)  married  Allie  Stratton, Feb. 26,1906 

Two  girls;  Nellie  Elizabeth  Sheets  (Rutledge)  born  Feb.  2,  1909 
Mary  Ellen  Sheets  (Ketchmark)  born  July  19,  1920 
(Robert  and  family  left  Madisonville,  Tenn. ,  May  1920  for  Jerome,  Idaho. 

In  Nov.  1920,  they  left  Idaho  for  Hover,  Wash.  In  Oct.  1924,  moved  near 
near  Washougal,  Wash.  In  March  1941  moved  to  Ridgefield,  Washington,,) 

4  -  JACOB  MILLER  SHEETS  (born  Oct. 29,  1879)  married  Nora  Esther  Sloan,  Aug. 

22,  1909.  She  died  July  10,1915  leaving  two  girls: 

Clarice  Edith  Sheets  (Miller)  born  May  1,  1911 
Mamie  Lucille  Sheets  (Heltzel) ,  born  April  27,  1914 

5  -  WILLIAM  EAKIN  SHEETS  (born  Sept.  5,  1881)  married  Hope  Tipton,  June  13,1913 

One  girl:  Alma  Ruth  Sheets-Holt,  born  Oct. 17,  1918.  They  have  made  their 
hone,  in  Knoxville  •. , William  working  for  many  years  at  J. Allen  Smith 
Flouring  Mills.  He  never  visited  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

6  -  FANNY  JANE  SHEETS  (born  July  30,  1884)  married  Robert  Holloway  Dec. 5, 1910 

Five  children:  Twins --Pauline  &  Paul;(Paul  died  in  infancy)  Robert  Lusker , 
Henry  Ray  and  Mary  Etta  Holloway.  Pauline  is  married  and  has  a  family. 

7  -  NORA  E.  SHEETS  (born  July  17,  1887) 

Concerning  Jacob  the  following  is  given.  He  moved  from  Madisonville,  Tenn. 
to  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  joining  his  two  children  at 
Jerome,  Idaho,  in  March,  1920.  In  August  1920  they  made  home  headquarters  with 
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Robert  and  family.  .  Jacob  worked  with  McWhorter  Sheep  Company  from  the  spring 
cf  1923  until  the  fall  of  1942. 

In  October  1931  he  made  a  vacation  trip  to  Glendale,  California  going 
the  Inland  route  through  Grants  Pass,  Fresno,  Sacramento  and  coming  back  the 
Coast  route  through  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Francisco  and  Culver  City. 

In  October  1935,  Jacob  and  two  daughters,  Clarice  and  Lucile,  made  a 
trip  by  auto  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  visited  the  old  Sheets  homeplace. 

Uncle  William  and  family.  Gratis  and  family,  Fannie  and  family,  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends.  They  encountered  an  Iowa  Silver  Thaw  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  they  saw  plenty  of  snow  in  Idaho,  and  they  stopped  off  at  Prosser,  Wash.,  v. 
where  his  work  was  at  that  time. 

His  two  children  continued  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Clarice  graduated  from 
Success  Business  College  at  Seattle  and  attended  the  Washington  State  College 
at  Pullman  one  year.  Lucille  graduated  from  Western  Beauty  College,  Portland. 
Neither  of  them  became  the  school  teacher  their  father  had  hoped  for. 

NOTE:  The  above  is  the  kind  of  family  account  which  should  be  written  up  now 
for  future  reference.  Data  on  dates  of  birth,  marriage  and  death,  occupations, 
travels,  schooling,  etc.  are  always  of  interest.  Some  of  the  Cochran  and  the 
Pickard  descendants  are  now  at  work  collecting  recent  and  ancient  family  news. 

When  spring  comes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  cemetery  and  get  some  dates 
from  the  tomb  stones.  It  is  suggested  that  the  data  be  collected  now  so  it 
will  be  ready  for  COCHRAN  BOOK  NO.  Ill  or  for  other  family  records.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  short  history,  of  the  new  country  America  when  BIRTH 
RECORDS  were  more  necessary  than  now.  In  the  next  few  years  family  data  will 
become  more  necessary.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  families  to  save  their  old 
records  or  to  copy  same  for  future  reference.  Gathering  family  data  is  not  a 
mere  fad.  It  is  a  real  necessity.  We  find  that  banks  in  Western  cities  have 
fairly  large  sums  which  are  idle  and  which  will  revert  to  the  State  because 
the  one  who  started  the  account  died  and  no  relative  could  be  found.  A  simple 
family  record  could  easily  have  turned  the  money  to  the  nearest  relative. 
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FAMILY  DIRECTORY 


These  two  pages  may  be  referred  to  again  and  again.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  have 
handy  a  FAMILY  DIRECTORY  so  that  when  we  wish  to  write  to  each  other  we  can  turn 
quickly  to  the  name  and  address.  On  Sept.  29,  1942,  when  John  E.  Cochran  cele¬ 
brate  his  85th  birthday,  he  received  more  than  170  cards  and  letters.  While  the 
complete  address  was  not  given  on  all  of  the  czrds,  Inez  Cochran-Bergan  of 
Davenport,  Wash,  checked  the  list  of  persons  or  families  sending  greeting  cards 
and  related  to  the  Cochran  or  Pickard  families.  Book  3  will  no  doubt  contain  a 
much  larger  list. 


Ada  Adams,  Fort  Benton,  Montana 
Esther  Anderson,  Asotin,  Washington 
Peyton  Anderson,  Willard,  Ave. 

Maryville,  Tennessee 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.R. Anderson,  402  Church 
Ave.  Chula  Vista , Calif. 
Viola  6c  Vivian  Anderson,  R.2 

Cle  Elum,  Washington 
Mrs. Walter  Anderson,  627  Prospect 
Ave. ,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
W.  H.  Anderson,  Asotin,  Washington 
Mrs.  W.R. Anderson, 11  Highland  Drive 
Medford,  Oregon 

George  &  Lena  Bafus, Hover,  Wash. 
George  &  Jane  Bafus,  San  Rafael, 
California 

Clifford  &  Leona  Belknap, Farmington 
Rev.  6c  Mrs.Erling  Bergan, Davenport 
Virgil  Blankenship  greenback ,Tenn. 
Bessie  Tipton  Cannon, Knoxville ,  Tenn 
Mrs. Tom  Cline,  Claremore,  Oklahoma 
MR  &  MRS. JOHN  E. COCHRAN, HOVER, WASH 
J. Robert  Cochran ,Val ley ,  Wash. 

Daughter  Patricia, E  1022-34th  Ave. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Mr.&  Mrs. Sidney  Cochran,  E. 1022  -  34th 
Ave.,  Spokane,  Washington 
Mrs.  Sophia  Cochran,  Port ’.and,  Ore. 

Roy  Cochran,  Portland,  Ore, 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. Stanley  Cochran,  Kennewick  Wn. 
Mr.  6c  Mrs.Wm.  L.  Cochran,  Kennewick,  Wn. 
Alma  Kittrell  Cooney,  pacco.  Wash. 

Mr. &  Mrs. Earl  Dunlap,  Dayton,  Wash. 

Mr .6e  Mrs. Einer  Erickson,  Gifford,  Ida. 
Mr. 6c  Mrs.Galbreath,  Talala,  Okla. 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. Charles  Gore,  R  2, Cle  Elum,  Wn. 
Lottie  Gould,  Lacrosse,  Washington 
Bob  6c  Betty  Harlan,  Washington  D.C. 
Mildred  Heath,  Juliaetta,  Idaho 
Mr. 6c  Mrs. Ralph  Heltzel,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr. 6c  Mrs.  Albert  Higgins,  1143  Fulton  St 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Alma  Sheets  Holt,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  E.W.Jarboe-,  Franklin  Hall, Spokane 
Leona  Kittrell  Johnson,  Pasco,  Wash. 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. Delbert  Kelly,  324  E  28th  Ave. 
Spokane ,  Wash. 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. Ray  Kelly,  32  N.E. Monroe  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. George  Kethmark,  Portland,  Ore. 


Mr .&  Mrs.  Virgil  Kimble,  Alpha,  Wash.' 
Mr.  5c  Mrs.  Eldon  Kittrell,  Eureka,  Wash. 
Mr, 6c  Mrs. Virgil  Kittrell  ,Craigmont , Ida. 
Mr.  6c  Mrs.J.H.  Ko Hack, Loudon ,Tenn. 

Mrs. Albert  Lowry,  Madisonville ,  Tenn. 
Mrs. Ben .Lowry,  Claremore,  Okla. 

Lowry  Bros.  ,So.Cof feyville ,  Oklahoma 
Gordie  &  Elizabeth  Lowry,  2717  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

J.K. Lowry,  Lenapah,  Oklahoma 
Mr.  6c  Mrs. J.K. Lowry ,  Talapa,  Oklahoma 
Mr.  6c  Mrs. Fred  Matthias,  Outlook,  Wash. 
Bert  6c  Omie  McCarthy,  Teller ,  Alaska 
Mr.  5c  Mrs. Robert  McCoy,  7139  S.W. Virgin¬ 
ia,  Portland,  Oregon 
A. C. McCoy,  Alpha,  Wash. 

Lt . John  &  Marguerite  McCoy,  1210  S. 

Brook  St. ,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Gen.  Lusker  6c  Helen  McCroskey 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sam  6c  Margaret  McCroskey , Colfax ,  Wash. 
Mr. 5c  Mrs. Myron  Miller , Ridgefield ,  Wash. 
Mr, 6c  Mrs. Grover  (Ruth)  Montague 

410  S  Hillcrest,  Yakima,  Washington 
Mary  Pickard  Moody,  608  E  32nd  Ave. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr. 6c  Mrs. Rod  Moser,  Vonore,  Tenn. 
Margaret  McCoy  Perkins ,  1408  Reaney 
Pullman,  Washington 

Dave  6c  Emma  Pickard,  Opportunity,  Wash. 
Delbert  Pickard,  La  Crosse,  Washington 
G.W. Pickard,  Outlook,  Washington 
Paul  6c  Leta  Pickard,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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W.  P.  Pickard,  Spokane,  Washington 
Earl  6c  Nell  Rutledge,  Ridgefield,  Wash. 
Bob  and  Allie  Sheets,  Ridgefield,  Wash. 
Jacob  Sheets,  Ridgefield,  Washington 
Will  6c  Hope  Sheets,  709  N.  3rd  Ave. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Ray  6c  Ethel  Shinn,  Canfield,  Idaho 
Louis  6c  Rowena  Shinn,  Washougal,  Wash. 
Mrs.  C.R. Spangler ,  2032  Lilly  Avenue 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Fred  6c  Eva  Pickard  Van  Dyke,  Rosalia 
Washington 

Georgia  Woodard,  La  Crosse,  Washington 
Mrs.  Mary  Cochran-Wortman ,  Kayes  Star 
Route,  Woodland,  Wash. 
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THE  LOWRY  RECORD 


Mrs.  John  Huston  came  from  Ireland  with  her  son,  John,  Jr.  in  1735. 

She  settled  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  John, Jr.  married  Miss  Cunningham, 
who  also  came  from  Ireland.  They  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  They  had  several 
children;  Robert,  Isabel,  Esther,  John,  Saul,  Samuel  and  James.  His  wife 
died  in  1754. 

Esther  married  John  Montgomery  of  Augusta  County,  Va.  They  had  John, 
Mollie,  Ann,  James,  Dorcas,  Robert,  Jane  and  Esther.  They  settled  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia. 

Dorcas  married  John  Lowry.  They  had  John  Montgomery,  David,  born 
Jan.  22,  1803,  Robert,  James  and  William  McClelland,  born  Oct.  16,  1798. 

Died  November  28,  1880 

William  married  Elizabeth  Kelso  (born  Nov.  28,1800.  Died  Dec.  23,1873.) 
They  settled  in  Monroe  County,  Tenn.  William  owned  slaves.  Is  was  kind  to 
them  and  runaway  slaves  were  often  concealed  or  harbored  by  the  Lowry  slaves. 
Slaves  on  many  of  the  plantations  had  Saturday  free.  Some  would  go  visit 
their  families.  William  and  Elizabeth  sent  their  children  to  the  common 
school.  They  (the  children)  would  teach  the  negro  children  in  the  evenings. 
Many  of  the  negroes  were  apt  students  and  learned  to  read  and  write  as  well 
as  the  Lowry  children. 

William  McClelland  Lowry  was  a  cripple  from  a  broken  hip  for  a  number 
of  years  before  his  death.  He  was  injured  by  his  pet  mare  when  she  threw 
her  head  as  the  flies  bothered  her.  He  was  struck  as  he  stood  beside  her. 

He  had  made  several  trips  to  Texas  to  visit  some  of  his  children  before  he 

was  injured. 
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This  record  of  William  and  Elizabeth's  family  was  taken  from  the  old 
family  Bible. 


David - ---born  June  6,  1823 

Ann . born  Feb.  12,  1825 

John  Harris  born  Jan. 22,  1827 
Hugh  Kelso  -born  Dec.  14,  1828 
William  Edington  Aug.  10,  1837 
Asenath  Mariam  Jan.  1,  1840 
Nancy  Jane  -born  July  19,  1831 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sept. 28, 1833 

Martha  Grizzy  Oct.  2,  1842 


Died 

April 

12 

,  1899 

Died 

Feb. 

20, 

1907 

Died 

young 

Died 

Oct. 

15, 

1898 

Died 

Jan. 

1910 

Died 

Nov. 

12, 

1900 

Died 

Oct. 

1893 

Died 

Nov. 

11, 

1903 

Died 

June 

11, 

1872 

DAVID  LOWRY 


Born  June  6,  1823.  Married  Mary  Upton  who  was  born  June  8,  1822.  David 
died  April  12,  1899.  Mary  died  Nov.  6,  1863.  They  had  9  children. 

1  -  ISAAC  LOWRY  Oct.  26,  1848.  Died  June  8  1870. 

2  -  WILLIAM  LOWRY,  Feb.  2,  1850.  Died  June  29,  1929.  Married 

ELIZABETH  KENNEDY,  born  Dec.  19,  1851.  Died  June  18,  19  . 

They  had  6  children. 

A  -  Fannie,  bom  Nov.  17,  1874.  Died  Feb.  24,  1941.  married 
Clabe  Thompson.  They  had  4  children 
a  “  Ella  Sue  born  Sept.  30,  1906  ,  married 

Charlie  Long.  They  have  Scott  Edward,  born  Oct.  12,  1937. 
b  -  Joe  born  May  5,  1908.  Married 

Verla  Alexander.  They  have  Vivian  Sue  burn  Aug.  15,  1940. 
c  -  Margaret  born  Aug.  27,  1910. 
d  -  Anna  Bell  born  Aug.  30,  1912.  Married 

Carl  Kidd.  They  have  Barbara  born  July  21,  1941. 

B  -  Etta  born  Got.  27,  1877.  Married 
J.E.Largen.  No  children 

C  -  Mamie,  born  Nov.  9,  1881.  Married 
W.B. Jenkins.  No  children. 
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D  -  JOd  Lowry  born  Sept.  15,  1889.  Died  Feb.  14,  1891. 

E  -  Carrie  Led  Lowry  born  June  27,  1892.  Died  Oct.  9,  1892 
F  -  Sud  Lowry  born  Feb.  3,  1885.  Married 

Frank  Hall,  born  Sept.  11,  1884.  They  had  8  children, 
a  -  Clyde  Hall  born  Sept.  18,  1907. 
b  -  Joe  Hall  born  May  16,  1909.  Married 

Elizabeth  Meton  born  Sept#  12,  1910.  They  had  3  children 

(1)  Sue  Rose  Hall  boro  March  18,  1934 

(2)  Virginia  Jo  Hall  born  Sept.  12,  1935 

(3)  Tommy" Lynn  Hall  born  Jan.  13,  1941 

c  -  Charlie  Hall  born  Feb,  16,  1911.  Died  Sept.  25,  1929. 
d  -  Edith  Hall  born  April  6,  1916;  Married 
Ben  Cantrell  2  children 

(1)  Carolyn  Jane  Cantrell  born  Aug.  22,  1938 

(2)  Benny  Joe  Cantrell  born  Jan.  13,  1941 
e  -  Helen  Hall  boro-, Jan.  19,.  1918.  Married 

Charles  Janes,  ,  One  child  Jamrnie  Janes  born  Sept. 15,1942 
f  -  Frances  Hall  born  jan.  6,  1920.  Married 

Roy  Goddard.  They  haye  one  child  Wesley  Goddard  born  May  20,1940. 
g  -  Mary  Ruth  Hall  born  May -19,  1922.  Married 
George:  Queener. 

h  -  James  E.  Hall  born  Sept.  20,  1924 

JOSEPH  HENRY  LOWRY  born  April  13,  1852.  Died  July  7,  1915.  Married 
FRANCES  FOWLER  born  Oct.  18,1856.  Died  Sept.  24,  1942.  They  has  11 
children. 

Joseph  Henry  was  born  in  a  home  of  purity  and  in  early  life  professed 
faith  in  Christ.  He  joined  the  Cumberland  Presbyterean  Church  at  New- 
hope.  He  attended  school  at  Hiawassee  College  and  graduated  with 
honors  in  1980.  When  about  28  years  of  age  he  entered  the  ministry 
where  he  did  effective  work.  He  served  Monroe  County,  Tennessee  as 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  from  1887  to  1891.  Later  in  life  he 
united  with  the  Methodest  Episcopal  Church  South  at  Walnut  Grove  where 
he  remained  a  faithful  member  doing  local  ministerial  work.  He  spent 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  educational  field.  He  taught  school 
at  Hiawassee  College  and  Loudon,  Tennessee  in  the  locality.  He  took  keen 
interest  in  educational  work  and  during  his  years  of  teaching  left  the 
stamp  of  his  Christian  character  upon  the  lives  of  many  boys  and  girls. 

He  took  a  special  delight  in  helping  the  poorer  children  to  gain  an  edu¬ 
cation.  In  his  home  life  he  was  ever  faithful  and  true.  He  was  a  kind 
and  devoted  husband  and  father.  In  his  home  there  was  law  and  that  law 
was  Christian  love  (written  by  his  daughter*  Ruth  Lowry.) 

A  -  Mary  E.  Lowry,  born  May  25,  1882,  married 

Clyde  Lancaster  of  Sidney  Nebraska.  Later  moved  to  Richmond,  Calif. 
They  had  3  children 

a  -  Hugh  K.  Lancaster,  Nov.  30,1907.  Married 

Alice  Chapin  of  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Feb.  25  193-. 
b  -  Bruce  I.  Lancaster  born  July  31,  1909. 
c  -  Warren  J.  Lancaster  born  Feb.  18,1913 
B  -  Martha  Jane  (Jennie)  Lowry,  born  Oct.  1,  1883.  Married 
Ben  C.  Hall.  They  had  7  children, 
a  -  Joe  Hall,  born  Feb.  23,  1905 
b  -  Louise  Hall,  born  July  12,  1906 
c  -  Clyde  Hall,  born  Oct.  5,  1908.  Married 

Lavada  Glass.  They  have  3  children. 

(1)  Tommy  Hall  born  April  25,  1933 

(2)  Martha  Hall  born  Dec.  1,  1938 

(3)  James  Donald  Hall  born  Oct.  27,  1941 
d  -  Lois  Hall  born  Nov.  3,  1910. 

e  -  John  Hall  born  Feb.  1,  1913 
f  -  Anna  Ruth  Hall  born  Jan.  3,  1917 
g  -  Arthur  Hall,  born  Oct.  15,  1925 
C  -  Rbth  Lowry,  born  Sept.  21,  1885. 

D  -  Samuel  A.  Lowry  born  Feb.  3,  1887.  Married 
Bessie  Lomax.  They  had  4  children 
a  -  Sammy  Gene  Lowry, Aug.  18,1918 
b  -  John  0.  Lowry,  born  Mar.  19,1920 
c  -  Tommy  Lowry,  born  Aug.  18,1921 
d  -  Nancy  Joyce  Lowry,  born  March  19,1927 


E  -  Minnie  Lowry  born  July  10,  1888,  Married 
T.W.Bunner.  They  had  5  children 
a  -  Mary  Ella  Bunner  born  May  2,  1915. 
b  -  Gene  Bunner  born  Oct  21,  1917.  Married 
Roy  Patterson.  They  had  2  children 

(1)  Roy  Patterson,  Jr.,  born  Oct  6,  1941 

(2)  William  Patterson,  born  Dec.  24,  1942 

c  -  Arthur  Bunner  born  May  6,  1923.  Killed  in  France  1944. 
d  -  Virginia  Bunner  born  May  6,  1923.  Married 
E.L.  Billings. 

e  -  Thomas  Wilburn  Bunner  born  Dec.  31,  1926.  Died  June  1927. 

F  -  David  A.  Lowry,  born  April  21,  1890.  Died  Sept.  28,  1943.-  The 
result  of  a  hunting  accident  in  the  vicinity  of  Mesilla,  New 
Mexico  where  he  lived.  Born  near  Vonore,  Tenn.  Except  for  the 
period  he  was  in  military  service  during  the  first  world  war  he 
lived  in  the  valley  from  1911  until  his  death.  He  was  a  farmer, 
active  in  farm  organizations  in  the  county.  He  married  Magaret 
Nunn.  They  had  six  children. 

a  -  Velma  Lowry,  born  Nov.  26,  1922.  Married  @  FSirville,  Va.  6/2/42 
Richard  McCowan  .  They  moved  to  Yuma,  Arizona, 
b  -  Verna  Ruth  Lowry,  born  Sept.  9,  1924. 
c  -  Virginia  Lowry,  born  July  19,  1926. 
d  -  Dan  E.  Lowry,  Born  Aug.  27,  1930 
e  -  Dorothy  Lowry  born  Sept.  19,1935 
f  -  Baby  boy  born  and  died  Dec.  20,  1939 
G  -  Bertha  Lowry,  born  Oct.  17,  1891.  Married 

S.F.  Petefist.  Lived  in  Santa  Barbara, California 
H  -  Inez  Lowry,  born  Sept.  1,  1893.  Lived  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
I  -  Margaret  Lowry,  born  Oct.  3,  1895. 

J  -  Arthur  Lowry,  born  June  27,  1899.  Died  July  13,  1899. 

K  -  Virginia  Lowry,  born  Aug.  20,  1900  .  Married 

Henry  McConkey.  They  had  4  children.  Lived  in  Leno.ir  City,  Tenn. 
a  -  Henrietta  McConkey  c  -  Elizabeth  McConkey 

b  -  Joe  McConkey  d  -  Roberta  McConkey  born  Jan. 31,1944 
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4  -  SAMUEL  LOWRY  born  Aug  23,  1854.  Died  Aug.  20,  1857. 

5  -  ELIZABETH  LOWRY  born  Nov.  13,  1856.  Died  Sept.  8,  1857 

6  -  MARTHA  LOWRY  born  Aug.  1,  1858.  Died  Feb.  25,  1893.  Married 

John  Cline.  They  had  twin  daughters.  The  mother  and  one  baby  died 
when  the  children  were  born.  The  other  daughter  was 
A  -  Myrtle  Cline  ,  born  Feb.  25,  1893.  Married 
Frank  Simpson.  They  have  one  son 
a  -  Glen, Simpson  born  Oct.  24,  1918.  Married 
Evelyn  Roberts.  They  had  2  children 

(1)  Betty  Simpson  born  July  18,  1940 

(2)  Frankie  Simpson  born  Jan.  23,  1942 

7  -  ANN  LOWRY  born  Feb.  16,  1861.  Died  Jan.  10,  1937 

8  -  JAMES  C,  LOWRY  born  Aug.  11,  1863.  Died  July  14  1923.  Married 

MAGGIE  A.  SUMMITT.  She  died  Apr.  2,  1928.  They  had  1  child 
A  -  Mae  Lowry  born  May  11,  1889,  Married 
EG.  Birchfiel.  They  had  2  children 
a  -  Vida lie  Birchfiel,  born  Sept.  12,  1911.  Married 
W.H.  Tallent.  They  had  2  children. 

(1)  Barbara  Mae  Tallent  born  Jan  1,  1933 

(2)  Mary  Elizabeth  Tallent,  born  Sept.  16,  1941 
b  -  James  E.  Birchfiel,  born  April  1,  1916.  Married 

Mildred  Shelton.  They  had  one  child  Judith  Mae  born  May  22,1940 

9  -  THOMAS  J.  LOWRY,  born  Aug.  6,  1866.  Died  Sept.  13,  1932. 

Tom  and  Ann  lived  on  the  old  William  Lowry  place  six  miles  east  of 
Madisonville ,  Tennessee.  William  Lowry  preempted  this  farm,  paid 
10  cents  per  acre  for  all  timber  land. 
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ANN  LOWRY 


x-WJ  LOWRY  born  Feb.  12,  1825.  Died  Feb.  20,  1907.  Married 

ROBERT  LUSK  COCHRAN,  Nov.  27*  1845.  He  was  born  Apr.  26^  1824  in  Blount  Ccs 

Tennessee.  Died  Dec.  31,  1909.  They  had  9  children. 

Ann  was  a  large  woman  and  very  pleasant,  she  had  black  hair.  Accepted  Christ 
as  her  Savior  at  an  early  age,  lived  a  consistent  Christian  life.  When  a  girl 
she  attended  school  at  a  little  log  school  house  one  mile  from  her  home.  All 
of  the  land  in  that  country  was  timber  land.  The  roads  were  very  narrow.  One 
day  a  man  came  by  the  school  house  driving  a  wagon  loaded  with  household  goods. 
A  boy  about  13  years  old  was  following  behind  driving  a  cow.  The  man  stopped 
to  talk  to  a  group  of  girls  on  the  playground  and  asked  the  road  to  the  William 
Lowry  place.  The  girls  all  were  silent,  and  no  doubt  giggling,  but  Ann  told 
him  the  road  led  through  the  forest  came  out  to  a  clearing  one  mile  east  to 
the  Lowry  place.  The  girls  teased  Ann  about  talking  to  the  man,  but  Ann  told 
them  that  the  boy  driving  the  cow  was  her  "feller".  Ann  was  about  13  years 
old  at  the  time  and  the  boy  a  year  older.  (A  passing  joke.) 

Tne  man  had  filed  a  claim  adjoining  William  Lowry's  claim.  The  man  was  John 
Cochran  and  his  son  who  drove  the  cow  was  Robert  Lusk  Cochran.  They  found  the 
road  througa  the  woods  as  Ann  Lowry  had  directed  them.  She  told  her  children 
years  afterward  that  neither  she  nor  Robert  Lusk  ever  had  other  sweethearts. 

She  was  not  a  great  advocate  of  her  children  having  many  love  affairs,  neither 
did  she  believe  in  "child  marriage". 

Robert  and  Ann  lived  all  their  married  life  in  the  same  house  five  miles 
east  of  Madisonville  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee.  He  had  a  college  education, 
was  5  feet  7  inches  tall,  weight e  from  132  to  145  pounds,  was  a  farmer,  lived 
near  his  father  John  Cochran.  Robert’,  was  a  soldier  in  the  sixties  on  the 

southern  side  under  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  held  prisoner  at  Vicksburg  many 
months. 

A  Survivors  Pension  Certificate  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shows 
that  John  Cochran,  Robert's  father,  was  given  a  pension  of  $8.00  a  month  for 
his  part  in  the  war  of  1812  -  to  begin  the  8th  day  of  February  1871. 
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AN1*  LOWRY  T  ’ 

MARY  JANE  COCHRAN  born  Oct.  18,1846.  Died  July  21,  1918  Married 
HENRY  SHEETS  who  died  March  15,  1918.  They  had  7  children 
A  -  Martha  Ann  Sheets,  born  Sept.  8,1872 
B-  Margaret  Alice  Sheets  born  Nov.  6,  1874.  Married 
Floyd  Hunt,  Dec.  26,  1899.  Two  children 
a  -  Anna  Mae  Hunt,  born  Oct.  16,  1900  .  Married 
_  Tyler. 

b  -  Gratis  Clyde  Hunt,  born  Mar.  22,  1905 
C  -  Robert  Henry  Sheets,  born  June  18,1877.  Married 

Allie  Stratton,  Feb  26,  1906.  Allie  died  in  1940's.  2  girls 

a  -  Nellie  Elizabeth  Sheets  born  Feb,  2,  1909  Married 

Earl  Rutledge  .  1  child.  Crystal  Jean  Rutledge,  b.  July  19,  1937 

b  -  Mary  Ellen  Sheets  b.  July  19,1920.  Married 

George  Ketchmark.  1  child  Tula  Joan  Ketchxnark,  b.  Aug.  17,1942 
D  -  Jacob  Miller  Sheets,  born  Oct,  29,1879.  Married 

Nora  Esther  Sloan,  Aug.  22,  1909.  She  died  July  10,  1915.  2  girls 

a  -  Clarice  Edith  Sheets,  born  May  1,  1911.  Married 

Myron  Miller.  They  had  2  children  (Clarice  is  now  Mrs.  O'Doherty) 

(1)  Carolyn  Ann  Millet,  born  June  5,  1937 

(2)  LeRoy  Miller,  born  Sept.  19,  1939 

b  -  Lucile  Sheets  born  Apr.  27,  1914.  Married 

Ralph  Heltzel.  1  child  Leonare  Heltzel  born  Apr.  9,  1937. 

(Lucile  is  now  Mrs.  Dingle 

Jacob  Sheets  married  Goldie  Gray,  July  31,  1943.  The  following  is 
from  a  letter  she  wrote  to  John  E.  Cochran,  Feb.  28,  1948. 

"My  life  hasn't  been  very  eventful.  The  biggest  event  was  my  marriage 
to  Jacob.  I  was  born  in  Parsons,  Kansas.  Came  to  Washington  in  1929. 
My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Minnie  Rosetta  Showalter  and  she  was  a 
school  teacher.  My  father's  name  was  James  Gray.  He  was  a  teamster. 

My  aunt  told  me  that  when  my  mother  was  married  she  was  turning  gray. 

In  1903  my  father  took  us  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  a  day's  ride  in  a 
covered  wagon.  I  was  11  years  old  and  remember  many  events  on  that 
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trip.  There  were  four  of  us  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy.  In 
November,  1903  my  mother  passed  away.  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
went  to  Sunday  School.  I  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  13  into  the 
Christian  Church.  My  father  passed  away  in  1934.  I  worked  in  a 
dressmaking  shop  for  several  years,  then  sewed  at  home." 

E  -  William  Eakin  Sheets,  born  Sept.  5,  1881.  Married  . 

Hope  Tipton,  June  22,  1913.  \  gitl 

a  -  Alma  Ruth  Sheets  born  Oct.  17,  1918,  Married 
_ Holt. 

F  -  Fannie  Jane  Sheets  born  July  30,1884,  Married 

Robert  Holloway,  Dec.  5,  1910.  They  had  5  children 
a  -  Pauline  and  Paul  Holloway  (twins).  Paul  died  in  infancy, 
b  -  Robert  Lusker  Holldway  -  Married.  2  hhildren 

(1)  Bobby 

(2)  Eugene 

c  -  Henry  Ray  Holloway 

d  -  Mary  Etta  Holloway.  Married  (Now  Mrs.  Gray) 

Walter  Henderson.  2  children 

(1)  Fannie  Patricia  Patricia  Henderson 

(2)  Wayne  Henderson 

G  -  Nora  E.  Sheets,  born  July  17,  1887.  Died  young.  Married 

1  child  Lawrence 

(See  page  121) 

t 

2  -  MARTHA  ELIZABETH  COCHRAN  born  Dec.  28,  1847.  Died  Oct.  23,  1886 

Buried  at  the  Cochran  buriel  ground  east  of  the  place  where  she  was 
born  and  lived  all  her  life. 

3  -  ASENATH  ANN  COCHRAN,  born  Aug.  4,  1849.  Died  June  26,  1931.  Married 

W.  HENRY  MOSER,  born  Sept.  22,  1847.  Died  Oct.  6,  1927.  8  children. 

Asenath  taught  school  at  the  Porter  school  and  was  a  good  home  maker. 
A  -  Mar^  Jane  born  July  14,  1871.  Died  Dec.  11,  1940.  Married 
James  Bascome  Jenkins,  born  May  15,  1857.  Died  July  19,1899 
They  were  married  Sept.  17,  1893,  They  had  4  children. 
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a  -  Bessie  Lee  Jenkins,  b.  Aug.  15,  1894.  Married  Oct.  16,1916  to 
James  Lattimore  Robinson,  b.  Feb.  9,  1893,  Had  4  children. 

(1)  Thomas  Robinson,  b.  Jan.  20,  1917.  Married  Oct.  6,  1252 

Anna  Kate  Moser,  b.  Oct.  12,  1910  1  child 

(a)  Larry  Moser  Robinson,  b.  July  2,  1940 

(2)  Daniel  Fleming  Robinson,  b.  March  30,1920.  Married 
Loraine  Rutledge,  Sept.  8,  1945 

(3)  Mary  Kathryn  Robinson,  b.  Dec,  5,  1929 

(4)  James  Foust  Robinson,  b.  July  29,  1931 

b  -  Thomas  Alva  Jenkins,  b.  July  1,  1896.  Married  May  14,  1916  to 
Carra  Belle  Garren,  b.  Aug.  24,  1898.  They  had  4  children 

(1)  James  William  Jenkins,  b.  Mar.  5,  1917.  Died  May  27,1919 

(2)  Bernard  Garren,  Jenkins,  b.  April  27,1918,  il.Delora  McCasli 

(3)  Leah  Beryl  Jenkins,  b.  May  9,1920,  Married  March  22,  1938 

James  Harry  Marshall,  b.  Nov.  13,  1938.  3  children 

(a)  Sammie  Marshall,  b.  Nov.  13,  1938 

(b)  Judith  Fae  Marshall,  b.  Dec.  15,  1939 

(c)  Alva  Jenkins  Marshall,  b.  Dec0  9,  1943 

(4)  Barbara  Jean  Jenkins,  b.  Nov.  17,  1933 

c  -  Esma  Irene  Jenkins,  b.  Dec.  20,  1897.  Married  Sept.  30,1923  to 
Charles  Giles,  b.  Sept.  28,1900 

d  -  Philip  Moser  Jenkins,  b.  Feb.  14,  1899.  Married  4eg.  20,1934  to 
Irene  Bernard  b.  Aug.  4,1911.  2  children 

(1)  Douglas  Merritt  Jenkins,  b.  Aug.  14,  1941 
(2>,  Baby  boy  b.  Nov.  3,  1938,  died  Nov.  4,1938. 

Julia  Ann  Moser,  born  Oct.  31,  1872.  Died  in  1949.  M.  Sept.  13,  1894 
William  Washington  Carson,  b.  Feb,  9,  1869.  Died  Oct.  7,  1939 
They  had  8  children. 

a  -  Martha  Ann  born  July  23,  1895.  Married  Dec,  18,  1923  to 
Ben  F.  Sands,  b.  Oct.  9,  1894.  They  had  3  children 
(1)  Clyde  Scanlon  Sands,  b.  Jan  22,  1925.  Married  Jan.  6,  1950 
Joneda  R  _  2  children 

(a)  Kathy  Jo  Sands,  b.  Sept.  15,  1953 

(b)  John  Frank  Sands,  b,  July  17,  1957 
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Ben  Frank  Sands,  Jr.  b.  Feb.  15,  1928  Married  Nov. 11,1953 
Mary  Lou  Rider.  They  had  5  children 
(a)  Ben  Frank  Sands,  III,  b.  Jan  25,  1957 

<bl 

(c)  . 

(d) 

(e) 

Nora  Carson  Sands,  b.  Feb.  15,  1928.  Married  Jan.24,1953 
Richard  Owens.  2  children 

(a)  Louise  Ann  (Louann)  Owens, 

(b)  Jacqueline  Carson  (Jackie)  Owens 


Mrs. Annie  Sands  made  a  trip  west  through  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  June  and  July  of  1947  visiting 
many  relatives.  Quotations  from  her  article  in  the  Madisonville  Tennessee 
Democrat  of  Dec.  24,  1947  follows:  i  "Memories  of  a  circular  tour  of  the 
West  made  by  my  mother,  Mrs.  W.W. Carson,  Effie  and  me  between  June  3  and 
Aug.  13  of  1947  come  to  mind. „ . .While  we  were  visiting  Uncle  Gene  Moser  in 
Malta  Montana  they  and  some  of  our  cousins  took  us  through  the  ranches  and 
to  other  places  of  interest  near  there  ....We  arrived  in  Spokane,  Washington 
one  night  about  10:30.  Aunt  Margaret  McCroskey  and  son  Lusker  met  us  there 
and  when  we  reached  Colfax,  60  miles  south.  Uncle  Samuel  was  up  waiting  to 
welcome  us.  Here  we  met  some  30  or  35  of  our  western  kin  and  also  visited 
in  the  home  of  Uncle  John  Cochran.  He  is  90  years  of  age  and  says  if  he 
lives  to  be  100  (which  he  expects  to  do)  he  and  Aunt  Georgia  are  coming  to 

Tennessee  again . We  spent  2  weeks  with  these  relatives  and  then  went  to 

Kennewick  to  visit  Uncle  Bill Xochran's  widow.  Aunt  Nora . A  five  hour 

layover  was  spent  with  John  and  Sophia  Cochran  in  Portland . In  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  Hopkins  took  us  on  tours  of  the  city  and  Hollywood.  While  in 
Mexico  Uncle  Ben  Moser's  widow.  Aunt  Cora  and  daughter  showed  us  the  city  of 
Jaurez ,  Mexico. ... .Next  we  went  to  Tulsa  and  Claremore,  Oklahoma.  Aunt  Neppie 
Moser  and  her  family  took  us  to  see  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial. ..  ."(Lack  of 
space  in  this  book  prevents  printing  all  of  this  very  interesting  article. 
Editor) 
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b  -  Robert  Henry  Carson  b.  Feb.  2,  1898.  Harried  Oct.  28,1928  to 

Nellie  AH  ley  b.  Mar.  19,1907.  2  children 

(1)  Dwight  Lafayette  Carson  b.  May  28,1929.  Died  Sept.  29,1933 

(2)  Robert  Eugene  Carson  b.  Aug.  14,  1930. 

c  -  Silas  Ralph  Carson,  b.  Sept.  26,  1900.  Married  Apr.  26,1925  to 

Leona  Belle  McCracken,  b.  Dec.  8,  1900 
d  -  Effie  Irene  Carson,  b.  Feb.  18,  1903.  Married  July  23,  1949  to 

Joe  M.  Robinson.  He  died  about  1952 
e  -  William  Elihu  Carson,  b.  July  14,  1907.  Married  Mar.  11,  1942  to 

Kathleen  Rose  McMurray,  b.  May  18,  1916.  2  children 

(1)  William  Clyde  Carson  b.  Oct.  30,  1943 

(2)  Linda  Kay  Carson,  b.  Mar.  8,  1946 

f  -  Victor  Eugene  Carson,  b.  May  8,  1909.  Died  July  17,  1939 
g  -  Julia  Geraldine  Carson,  b.  Dec.  6,  1911.  Married  Apr.  15,  1934 
C-  James  Robert  McCracken,  Sr.b.Aug.  24,  1902  3  children 

(1)  James  Robert  McCracken,  Jr.  b.  Feb.  9,  1937 

(2)  Michael  Carson  McCracken,  b.  July  23,  1946 

(3)  Julia  Ann  Carson  McCracken,  b.  Jan.  24,  1950, 

h  -  Mary  Lee  Carson,  b.  Dec.  10,  1913.  Married  May  14,  1937  to 

Sloan  Lamhdin,  b.  Oct.  29,  1915.  2  children 

(1)  Mary  Blanch  Lambdin  b.  Jan.  26,  1942  Married  to 

Ben  F.  Huff.  2  children. 

(a)  Barbara  Ann  Huff 

(b)  Allen  Frank  Huff 

(2)  Julian  Sloan  Lambdin,  b.  May  11,  1945.  Died  June  11,  19&5 

When  Ethel  Shinn  and  Zenna  Higgins  visited  Madisonville,  Tennessee,  the  fall  of  1964 
they  found  they  were  among  wonderfully  friendly  and  lovable  people  and  in  a  country 
unexcelled  for  its  beauty,  with  the  Smokey  Mountains  and  beautiful  nobs  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  A  truck  barred  the  gate  when  Annie  drove  them  to  Sam  Lowry's  across  from 
the  old  Cochran  place.  Sam  came  out  to  move  it  and  invited  them  in  to  lunch.  The 
men  had  begun  to  eat  so  Bess  just  put  on  three  more  plates  while  she  reproached 
Annie  because  she  had  not  let  her  know  ahead  of  time  so  she  could  have  fried  a  chick¬ 
en.  She  had  sausage,  gravy,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  beans,  greens,  cabbage  and  carrot 
salad,  jello,  hot  rollw,  corn  bread,  beet  pickles,  cucumber  pickles,  two  kinds  of 
pie,  cake  coffee  and  milk. 


C  -  Roderick  Theodore  Moser  b.  Nov. 24,1874,  Died  1956.  Married  Dec.  20,1914 
Jennie  White,  b.  Aug.  13,  1885.  Died  1956.  3  children, 

a  -  Margie  Gene  Moser,  b.  Dec,  20,1915.  Married  Apr.  28,1955  to 
Wade  Swafford.  Had  Timothy.  There  were  other  children, 
b  -  Henrietta  Mosier,  b.  Dec.  5,  1921.  Married  with  1  child 
c  -  Betty  Jane  Mosier,  b.  Nov.  28,  1927.  Married  to 
Earl  Black.  2  children 

(1)  Bradley  Black  ' 

(2)  Jennie  Lynn  Black 

D  -  William  Eugene  Moser,  b.  Oct.  15,  1882.  Married  Jan.  28,  1917  to 
Pricie  Leslie,  b.  Oct.  8,  1887.  One  child 
a  -  Nellie  Mae  Mosier.  Married 

H.  S.  Whitcomb,  Jr.  1  child,  Janice  Elaine  Whitcomb. 

E  -  Effie  Irene  Moser,  b.  Mar.  7,  1887.  Died  March  1965.  Married  Feb.  14,' 04 
John  Isbell,  b.  Jan.  2,  1873.  Had  5  children, 
a  -  Geneva  Isbell,  b.  Dec.  9,  1904.  Married 

John  D.  Brakebill,  b,  June  3,  1904.  Had  4  children 

(1)  Douthard  Brakebill,  b.  Dec.  2,  1928 

(2)  Dale  Brakebill,  b.  Oct.  3,  1931 

(3)  Gwendoline  Brakebill,  b.  Oct.  31,  1934. 

(4)  Charlotte  Ann  Brakebill,  b.  July  10,  1942 
b  -  Max  Isbell,  b.  May  28,  1906.  Married 

Opha  Pettit,  b.  Dec.  14,  1907.  2  children 

(1)  Maxine  Isbell  b.  Dec.  17,  1928 

(2)  Barbara  Isbell,  b.  Feb.  1,  1937 

c  -  Glen  Isbell,  b.  May  28,  1906.  Married 
Peggy  Churchill,  b.  June  1904 
d  -  Hazel  Isbell,  b.  Feb.  4,  1909.  Married 
Floyd  Rainwater  They  had 

(1)  David  Rainwater,  b.  July  6,  1940.  Married  and  has  2  children, 
e  -  Lyle  Isbell,  b.  May  16,  1911.  Married 
Mae  Webb,  b.  Feb.  11,  1924.  3  children 

(1)  Freddie  Isbell,  b.  Dec.  30,  1936 

(2)  Frankie  Isbell,  b.  Nov.  16,  1939 

(3)  Lila  Mae  Isbell,  b.  June  21,  1941 
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F  -  Neppie  Bell  Moser,  b.  Mar  23,  1885.  Died  Mar.  18,19.2.  1£.  Aug.  3,1905 
Warner  Moser,  b.  Aug.  5,  1878.  2  children 

a  -  Margaret  Marie  Moser,  b.  Nov.  3,  1906.  Married 
Thomas  House, 

b  -  Leslie  Moser,  Jr.,  b.  Nov.  8,  1912.  Married 
Nellie  Hogue.  2  children. 

(1)  Robert  Louis  Hogue,  b.  Jan.  5,  1942 

(2)  Leslie  Warner,  b.  Feb.  20,  1943 

G  -  Betty  Lee  Moser,  b.  June  26,  1879.  Died  in  1960.  M.  Feb.  18,  1908 
Robert  Thomas  Harvey,  b„  June  21,  1876,  Died  in  1955.  2  children 

a  -  Henry  Lafayette  Harvey,  b,  Apr.  24,  1910.  Married  in  1960  to 
Florence  Moser 

b  -  Robbie  Lee  .Jhrvey,  b.  Aug.  18,1916.  Married  Mar.  9,1942  5o 
James  Thurston  Wicker,  b.  Jan.  14,  1915.  3  children 

(1)  Robert  Ambrose  Wicker,  b.  Nov,  15,  1943.  Died  Nov.  15,  1943 

(2)  James  Henry  Wicker,  b.  May  16,  1946 

(3)  _  b.  in  1948  (a  son) 

II  -  Bertie  Eakin  Moser,  b.  June  19,1892,  Married  Dec,  18,  _9!2  to 
Eart  W.  Birchfield.  2  children 

a  -  Margaret  Asenath  Birchfield,  b.  Oct.  21,  1913  Married  June  I, 5 35 
Charles  Manson  Mock,  b.  July  1913. 

(1)  Suzanne  Mock,  b.  Nov.  9,  1943 

b  -  Charlotte  Deane  Birchfield,  b.  Apr.  28,  1916.  Married  May  1942  to 
Clovis  Dura  White,  b.  Oct.  1913.  1  child 

(1)  Joe  White. 

ETHEL  AND  ZENNA  by  BESS  LOMAX  LOWRY 
Dedicated  to  Ethel  Shinn  and  Zenna  Higgins,  December  1964 

No  sweeter  purer  ones  could  God  have  formed  from  clay. 

We  loved  them,  admired  them,  and  still  more  we  could  say . . 

The  old  homesite  inspired  them  to  forever  love  and  cherish  that  from  which 
they  came 

It  was  sweet  assurance  of  good  heredity , Cochran  and  Lowry,  each  a  cherished  name 
If  we  never  see  each  other  again,  there's  a  brighter  place  than  U.S.A. 

So  keep  on  being  likable,  Ethel  and  Zenna,  and  for  that  eternal  reunion  we'll 
pray. 
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4  -  ESTHER  MARANDA  (EFFIE)  COCHRAN,  b. Dec. 23 , 1851.  d.  June  6,1935.  M.May  30,1877 
WILLIAM  HARRIS  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  widower  with  5  children.  They  had  7  children. 

A  -  James  Oscar  Anderson,  b.  Feb.  16,  1878.  d.  May  26,1908.  Married 
Florence  Douthit.  2  children 

a  -  William  Harris  Anderson,  b.  Dec.  14,  1899.  d,  1963  Married 
Esther  Stone. 

b  -  Mary  Rhae  Anderson,  b.  Mar.  15,  1901.  Married 

Clarence  Smith  and  later  Clifton  E.  Nicol.  Mary  Rhae  had  3  children 

(1)  Betty  Jean  Smith,  b.  Nov.  14,  1923  Married 

_ Bigelow, 

(2)  James  Rhea  Smith,  b.  Jan.  23,  1924.  Married 
M.  Ann  McCoy.  1  child 

a  -  Sharon  Lynn  Smith,  b.  Nov.  22,  1945 

(3)  Robert  William  Smith,  b.  Jan.  5,  1925.  Married 
Delores  Ratslif.  1  child 

(a)  Steven  Ray  Smith,  b.  Sept.  16,  1945 

B  -  Robert  Roy  Anderson,  b.  Oct.  2,  1880.  d.  Dec,  30,  1952.  Married 
Gertrude  Morrissey.  She  died  Oct.  9,1952 
C  -  Beulah  Anderson,  b.  Mar.  30,1882.  Married 
Joe  H.  Rollick.  1  child 

a  -  Kyle  Rollick,  b.  Nov.  1,  1908.  3.  Apr. 6,  1940  Married  Jan.  1937 
Sarah  Denton. 

D  -  Bessie  Anderson,  b.  June  1884,  Married 
Warren  B.  Kerr.  2  boys. 

a  -  Charles  Kerr,  b.  Oct.  19,  1907.  Served  in  World  War  II 
b  -  David  Kerr,  b.  Aug.  30,  1924,  Served  in  World  War  II  Married 

Fannie  Broughton 

E  -  Nola  Anderson,  b.  Nov.  23,  1886.  Married 
Chesley  L.  Hackney  2  children 
a  -  Ella  Marie  Hackney,  b.  Apr.  24,  1909,  Married 
Dick  Dell  1  child 
(1)  Susan  B.  Dell,  b.  Dec.  1943 
b  Robert  Hackney,  b.  Jan.  26,  1918.  Married  May  30,  1941 
Georgia  Prater 
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F  -  Walter  A.  Anderson,  b.  Sept.  9,1890.  d.  Jul  2,  1929.  Married 
Leila  Gillespie.  2  children 

a  -  Richard  Nathan  Anderson,  b.  May  2,  1916  d.  Aug.  3,  1946.  In  W.W.IX 
b  -  William  Harris  Anderson  III,  b.  Oct.  31,  1918,  d.  1952.  In  WiW.II 
Mary  Jane  Johnson.  Married  Dec.  29,  1945.  1  child 

(1)  _  Anderson  (boy) 

G. -  Kate  Anderson,  b.  Aug.  5,  1892.  M. 

Hugh  McTeer  2  children 

a  -  Howard  McTeer 
b  -  Kenneth  McTeer.  Married 
Ethyline  Chastain 

A  letter  from  Peyton  Blankenship  Anderson,  the  second  son  of  William 
Harris  and  Louise  Blankenship  Anderson  written  Feb.  6,  1948  from  114 
Willard  St.,  Maryville,  Tenn.  gives  the  following  autobiography: 

Born  Dec.  24,  1867  in  Blount  Co.  Tenn.  At  the  age  of  about  4  years 
he,  with  his  parents  moved  to  Loudon  Copp  the  Little  Tennessee  River  to 
a  farm  formerly  owned  by  great  grandfather  Gilbert  Blankenship.  On  May  17 
1875,  his  mother  died,  leaving  a  family  of  five  children,  ages  from  one 
year  to  9  years  and  six  months.  On  may  31,  1877  his  father  married  Effie 
Cochran.  To  this  union  7  children  were  born.  Their  stepmother  was  a 
loving  and  devoted  mother  to  her  step  children  as  well  as  her  own  children. 

On  Nov.  30,  1887,  Peyton  was  married  to  Flora  Montgomery,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Hettie  Montgomery  of  Blount.  To  this  union  a  daughter  and 
a  son  were  born.  The  daughter  died  at  the  age  of  15.  In  January  1888 
Peyton  moved  to  Blount  Co.  with  his  wife  to  his  farm.  There  they  lived 
34  years.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  R.F.D.  carrier  from  Greenback  Post 
Office.  Resigned  after  more  than  6  years  service.  Nov.  1921  was  appointed 
Post  Master  of  Greenback  Post  Office.  Resigned  after  12  years  and  3  months. 
In  April  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  bank  at  Greenback. 

In  March  of  1935  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  65  years  and  6  months, 
April  1937  he  resigned  as  clerk  in  the  bank  and  moved  to  his  brother 
John's  farm.  Remained  with  John  until  his  death  in  June  of  1939,  after 
which  he  came  to  Maryville  to  make  his  home  with  his  son  Floyd  and  family, 
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consisting  of  wife,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Although  now  past  80  years  of 
age  he  devotes  most  of  his  time  on  a  small  farm  of  Floyd's  five  miles  from 
Maryville. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ROBERT  R.  ANDERSON 
Second  son  of  Esther  and  William  Harris  Anderson. 

Born  Oct.  2,  1879  in  a  log  house  located  on  a  farm  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  in  Loudon  County,  Tennessee.  I  attended  school  in  the  Bilview  School  two 
miles  from  our  home.  My  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Jitff  Jenkins.  He  was  a  fine  man. 

He  kept  good  order.  Of  course  he  used  the  switch  pretty  freely  but  I  think  it 
was  required  as  there  were  some  pretty  lively  children.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
never  was  a  one  of  these  students  ev  er  did  anything  that  caused  their  parents 
any  grief  after  they  became  men,  so  you  see  it  did  not  hurt  to  get  a- whipping  in 
school. 

Father  was  elected  treasurer  of  Loudon  County  and  we  moved  to  Loudon  to  go 
to  school,  I  was  about  12  years  old.  We  went  to  school  in  Loudon  for  four  years, 
then  father  traded  for  a  farm  east  of  Morganton  and  we  entered  school  there.  I 
always  had  a  hard  time  to  get  to  stay  in  school  as  my  older  brothers  had  all 
married  and  moved  away  and  I  was  the  only  boy  left  who  was  able  to  work.  I  had 
four  sisters  and  a  younger  brother  left.  I  could  go  to  school  during  the  winter 
but  when  spring  came  I  would  have  to  quit  and  put  in  the  crop  and  work  it.  I 
was  pretty  young  to  have  to  run  the  farm.  Father  never  was  able  to  work  but 
was  good  to  call  me  about  4  a.m.  Then  I  had  to  walk  about  a  mile  and  run  the 
horses  to  the  barn  and  feed  them  and  then  eat  breakfast  and  would  get  in  the 
field  by  sunup  and  stay  until  sun  down.  This  was  my  life  on  the  farm. 

I  stayed  with  my  parents  until  I  was  22  years  old.  Three  of  us  boys 
decided  to  go  to  Washington  State.  We  wanted  to  leave  May  1,  1902.  X  kept 
talking  about  this.  I  couldn't  get  father  very  much  interested,  but  the  time 
was  getting  short.  I  was  plowing  this  forenoon  in  a  new  ground  and  doing  a 
lot  of  thinking  besides.  I  could  only  go  about  10  feet  before  the  plow  would 
hit  a  root  and  jerk  the  horse  back  over  the  plow  beam  and  also  hit  me  in  the 
stomach.  I  was  awfully  disgusted  so  at  noon  I  said,  "Well,  if  I  am  going  West 
with  the  other  boys  I  will  have  to  get  ready." 
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Everything  stopped.  After  a  while  father  said,  "Well,  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  go  you  had  better  not  go  to  the  field  this  afternoon."  So 
this  ended  my  farming. 

I  sold  some  pigs  that  I  owned.  That  gave  me  enough  money  to  buy  a 
ticket  and  leave  $80  extra  so  if  I  could  not  get  anything  to  do  I  would  not 
have  to  write  for  money  to  get  home.  I  will  say  it  was  the  hardest  thing 
I  ever  had  to  do,  to  make  my  mind  up  to  go. 

The  neighbors  killed  and  fried  chickens  and  baked  pies  and  cakes  for  us. 
We  had  enough  provisions  to  last  two  weeks.  After  coming  through  Wyoming  a 
bunch  of  sheep  herders  got  on  the  train  and  they  stole  all  of  our  chicken 
and  pies  so  all  we  had  left  out  of  that  fine  lunch  was  cake  and  apples. 
Someone  would  ask  what  we  would  have  for  lunch.  The  answer  was  cake  and 
apples.  When  the  next  meal  came  it  would  be  apples  and  cake.  We  entertained 

that  coach  pretty  well  and  had  a  lot  cf  fun. 

We  landed  in  Colfax,  Wash.,  May  5.  1902.  I  was  met  by  my  Uncle  Sam 
McCroske.y  where  I  was  to  visit,  I  visited  with  my  Uncle  and  Amt  and  their 
three  children  for  the  next  five  years.  No  one  will  ever  kno«  how  I  did 
enjoy  them.  They  took  me  in  just  as  one  of  their  own  children  and  I  felt 

just  as  close  to  them  as  I  did  to  my  own  parents.  To  this  day  I  look  forward 

to  visiting  them  as  much  as  I  could. ever  enjoy  going  home. 

That  spring  was  very  slow.  It  was  awfully  wet  so  after  living  in  Colfax 
two  weeks  I  went  down  to  a  little  sawmill  that  had  started  sawing  to  try  for 
a  job.  1  never  had  asked  anyone  for  a  job  but  I  went  in  to  the  foreman  and 
asked  for  work.  He  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  told  him  that  anything 
anyone  else  can  do  I  think  I  can.  He  sent  me  out  to  help  a  man  stack  lumber. 
It  was  raining  very  hard  and  I  think  it  rained  every  day  for  six  weeks.  Then 
I  heard  of  an  opening  in  the  Barrel  &  Mohney  Hardware.  That  was  the  thing 
I  wanted  to  do  when  I  came  West  so  I  went  down  and  got  the  job.  I  worked  for 
Mr.  Barrel  five  years.  Then  I  bought  a  relinquishment  on  a  quarter  section 
of  land  located  10  miles  from  Clarkston  down  the  Snake  River  and  I  went  over 
to  homestead. 
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I  took  over  a  horse  and  a  dog,  also  beding.  I  had  a  very  nice  little 
house  on  the  place,  I  found  I  could  work  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  provided  I  would 
go  out  on  Saturday  night  and  stay  until  Monday,  so  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Ninneman  Hardware  Co,  Worked  there  18  months  and  sold  my  land  and  Mr,  Barrel 
wanted  me  to  come  back  so  I  went  back  and  worked  another  four  years. 

When  I  first  went  to  work  I  didn't  know  anything  about  business  as  I  had 
always  been  on  the  farm.  One  day  a  big  double  fisted  fellow  came  in  and  I  met 
him  and  asked  him  if  I  could  do  something  for  him.  He  looked  at  me  silly  like 
and  said,  "No,  I"m  a  privileged  character," 

I  said,  "Is  that  so?" 

He  kept  walking  around  and  I  went  with  him.  He  kept  pricing  things  and  I 

was  getting  a  little  sore.  He  asked  me  the  price  of  a  bath  tub,  and  then  he 

called  me  a  _  liar.  As  you  know,  that  is  a  word  that  means  fight  or  be  a 

coward  so  I  hit  him  in  the  jaw  and  he  hit  the  floor.  I  figured  that  my  time 
in  the  hardware  business  would  be  short  for  I  expected  Mr.  Barrel  to  fire  me 
but  I  think  he  thought  I  did  the  right  thing. 

Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Margaret  went  to  Tekoa,  Washington  when  Uncle  Sam  took 
charge  of  their  school.  I  got  a  room  with  Mrs.  Erickson  and  boarded  with  a 
Mrs.  Miller.  She  had  about  25  boys  and  one  young  lady  boarding  there.  When 
school  opened  another  lady  came  to  board.  She  was  tall,  blond  and  very  strik¬ 
ing,  but  on  the  timid  order.  The  first  day  she  came  in  Mrs.  Miller  introduced 
her  to  each  one.  I  wanted  to  say  something  extra  and  said,  "Well  this  is  a 
fine  place  for  a  young  lady  to  come  for  she  can  have  the  pick  out  of  about  25 
boys. " 

Well,  this  girl  got  so  flushed  that  I  knew  that  I  had  said  the  wrong  thing. 

She  told  me  afterwards  that  she  could  have  killed  me  on  the  spot.  Shortly  I 

was  taking  this  same  lady  everywhere  and  kept  this  on  for  about  two  years.  I 
decided  to  try  and  change  her  name  to  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson.  I  was  successful 
and  want  to  say  if  I  had  waited  another  32  years  I  couldn't  have  made  a  better 
choice.  We  have  been  very  happy.  She  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain  for  she  has 
had  to  wait  on  me  for  the  past  three  years,  so  when  you  say  you  take  this  man 
for  better  or  worse,  that  is  a  lot  to  say,  but  she  has  kept  her  promise  to  the 
fullest  extent. 
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Vq  were  in  business  in  Asotin,  Washington,  and  Lewiston,  Idaho  for  19 
corn  and  have  been  in  Chula  Vista,  California  for  7  years.  This  brings 
y  lii.'e  history  up-to-date.  Will  finish  it  out  when  I  pass  another  22 
*#re  .  That  will  make  me  the  age  of  my  Uncle  John  Cochran  -  a  grand  unclei 


--Bob  Anderson. 


5  -  SARAH  TEXANNA  COCHRAN,  b.  Oct.  13,  1853.  d.  Dec.  5,  1932.  m.  Sept. 22,1875 
PLEAS  W.  KITTRELL.  b.  June  29,  1856.  d.  May  20,  1920  They  had  8  children 
A  -  Cordelia  Ann  Kittrell,  b.  Nov.  16,  1877.  d.  Dec.  3,  1879 
B  -  William  Edgar  Kittrell,  b.  Oct.  8,  1879.  d.  Apr.  10,  1933  Married 
Lizzie  ________  2  children  i  .  ' 

a  -  Vernon  Kittrell 
b  -  Howard  Kittrell 

Edgar's  wife  and  children  were  killed  in  a  snowslide  at  Mace,  Idaho  while 
he  was  at  work.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  at  Burke,  Idaho.  Later  he  married 
Cora  Spedden,  They  had  3  children 

a  -  William  Spedden  Kittrell,  b.  Apr.  25,  1920  m.  Sept.  7,1941 
Virginia  Wes.  2  children 

(1)  William  Edgar  Kittrell,  b.  June  11,  1942 

(2) '  Chester  Hugh  Kittrell,  b.  Sept.  7,  1945 
Virginia  died  and  William  remarried 

b  -  Malcena  Kittrell,  b.  Oct.  10,  1922.  m.  July  1,  1945 
Glenn  Brixey.  1  child 

(1)  Coraima  Florence  Brixey,  b.  July  21,  1946 
c  -  Edgar  Kittrell,  b.  Nov.  2,  1926.  d.  Jan.  21  1939 
C  -  Nancy  Leona  Kittrell,  b.  Aug.  5,  1882.  m.  Jan.  1,  1902 
Clifford  Belknap.  He  died  in  1965.  They  had  6  children 
a  -  Irene  Belknap,  b.  Oct.  19,  1902  to 

b  -  Harold  Belknap,  b.  Jan.  4,  1904.  M  m.  Dec.  31,  1927  to 
Roberta  Roberts.  2  children 

(1)  Barbara  Jean  Belknap,  b.  Oct.  7,  1928  m.  Aug.  1948 
Robert  J.  Hrdy.  2  children 

(a)  Daniel  Bruce.  Hrdy,  b.  Au§.  7,  1949 

(b)  Roberta  Ann.  Hrdy,  b.  Dec*  21,  1950 

(2)  Corena  May  Belknap,  b.  July  1,  1932.  m.  Feb.  1952 

Melvin  Thomas.  3  children 

(a)  Neal  Thomas  b.  June  22,  1954 

(b)  Stacie  Lyn  Thomas,  b.  July  28,  1955 

(c)  Layne  Nelena  Thomas, .b; 'Jan. . 14,  1958 
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c  -  Marvin  Belknap,,  b.  Apr.  1,  1905.  m.  June  1,  1926 
Daisy  Wheat ly.  She  died.  They  had  one  child 

(1)  Carol  Ann  Belknap,  Sept.  25,1938.  m.  1958 

Tom  Williams.  Two  children 

(a)  Scott  Williams,  b.  1959 

(b)  Shannon  Williams,  b.  1961 
Marvin  then  married  (Aug.  1940) 

Edith  Overman.  They  had  2  children 

(2)  Robert  Harold  Belknap,  b.  Feb.  8,  1943 

(3)  Gail  Louise  Belknap,  b.  June  27,  1945 

d  -  Meldon  Belknap,  b.  July  21,  1908  m  July  14,  1940 

Muriel  Davidson.  They  had  4  children 

(1)  Chester  Belknap,  b.  Apr.  10,  1941 

(2)  Ronald  Belknap,  b.  Sept,  21,  1942 

(3)  Ray  Eelknap,  b4  Jan  22,  1946.  d.  Mar.  1950 

(4)  Dale  Glenn  Belknap,  b.  Mar,  15,  1948 

e  -  Muriel  Belknap,  b.  Kov.  17,  1916  m.  Sept.  7,  1940  to 
Gordon  Payner.  2,  children 

(1)  Riley  Payner  b,  July  18,  1942 

(2)  Cheryl  Payner,  b.  Apr.  27,  1945 

f  -  Jack  Belknap,  b.  Aug.  3,  1922.  m.  Feb.  6,  1943 
Rayola  Riley.  2  children 

(1)  Douglas  Allen  Belknap,  1?.  Sept.  14,  1949 

(2)  Gary  Dean  Belknap,  b.  May  29,  1952 

D  -  Flota  Elizabeth  Kittrell,  b.  Mar.  23,  1884.  d.  Feb.  23,  1909.  m.  1903 
Dennis  Tierney.  3  children 
a  -  Leo  Tierney,  b.  Jan.  21,  1905  m. 

•  Able  They  had  5  children.  He  was  an  electrician  in 

Mexico.  At  time  of  this  writing  (1950)  lived  in  Lewiston, 
b  -  Bernard  Tierney,  b.  Feb.  15,  1907.  He  married 

c  -  Chester  Tierney,  b.  Feb.  14,  1909.  Adopted  by  Nuxolls  in  Cottonwood 
Idaho.  Married. 
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E  -  Robert  Eldon  Kittrellf  b.  July  3,  1886.  Married  Nov.  17,  1909 
Almah  Grace  Conklin.  They  had  5  children 

a  -  Leona  Amy  Kittrell,  b.  Dec.  24,  1910  at  Ilo,  Idaho  Married 

__ _ Johnson.  Divorced  and  married  again. 

b  -  Alma  Mae  Kittrell,  b.  Sept.  13,  1912,  at  Ilo,  Idaho.  Married 
_ _  Cooney.  They  had  2  children 

(1)  Chet  Alley  Cooney,  b.  Nov.  18,1936 

(2)  Grant  Lyle  Cooney,  b.  Sept.  19,  1939 

c  -  Robert  J.P. Kittrell,  b.  Apr.  3,  1914  at  Ilo,  Idaho 

d  -  Betty  Rose  Kittrell,  b.  Mar.  1,  1923  at  Burbank,  Wash.  Married 

_  They  have  2  boys 

e  -  Elaine  Rose  Kittrell,  b.  Mar.  25,  1929  at  Burbank,  Washington 
She  is  a  stenographer  .  Worked  at  Walla  Walla  Washington. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ROBERT  ELDON  KITTRELL 

I  was  born  in  Palouse  City,  Washington  on  July  3,  lg86.  Had  3  sisters  and 

1  brother  older  than  I,  and  2  sisters  and  1  brother  younger.  (One  sister  died 

at  age  of  one,  born  Nov.  16,  1877,  died  Dec.  3,  1879.  Named  Cordelia  Ann.) 

At  about  the  age  of  3  my  folks  moved  from  Palouse  to  Kettle  Falls  country 
near  Harvey,  Washington.  We  lived  there  abort  6  years  and  about  1896  we  moved 
to  Fairfield,  Washington.  Lived  there  on  a  farm  until  Oct.  1,  1900  when  we 
moved  in  a  covered  wagon  to  Cottonwood,  Idaho. 

Several  experiences  happened  on  this  trip  on  account  of  lots  of  rain  and 
bad  roads.  We  had  to  stay  in  Farmington  3  days  then  went  on  to  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Had  to  ferry  wagons  and  stock  across  the  river  to  Lewiston.  We  were  met  at 
Lewiston  by  Uncle  John  Cochran.  He  had  extra  wagons  and  teams  to  help  us  from 
there  to  Cottonwood.  This  was  a  bad  trip  as  roads  ,  not  graveled,  and  had  lots 
of  rain  so  mud  was  hub  deep  to  wagons.  My  brother  Virgil  and  I  rode  horseback 
and  drove  the  cattle  -  I  believe  about  20  head. 

We  camped  on  top  of  the  hill  above  Lewiston  near  Forest,  Idaho.  While  we 
were  getting  ready  to  pull  out  next  morning  some  cowboys  rode  up.  They  were 
new  to  me  and  rather  tough.  I  noticed  one  had  his  bridle  reins  crossed  under 
his  horses  neck.  This  was  the  way  they  rode  in  that  tough  country.  I  advised  him 
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ho  had  his  reins  crossed.  He  didn't  want  to  hear  me,  but  I  kept  on  advising  hiT 
his  reins  were  crossed.  Then  he  advised  me  he  done  it  accidentally  on  purpose, 
just  about  that  time  my  mother  asked  my  brother  Virgil  to  bring  a  loaf  of  bre  vi 
from  one  of  the  wagons  to  the  camp  fire.  He  told  her  he  couldn't  do  it  as  soiaa- 
one  might  see  him  -  thinking  it  would  embarrass  him  if  he  was  noticed  carrying  a 
loaf  of  bread  way  out  there  in  no-man's  country. 

A  few  days  later  we  reached  a  little  village  named  Morrowtown,  Idaho, 

We  camped  there  in  a  small  house  and  one  of  Uncle  John's  horses  died  that 
night  so  we  had  to  drag  it  off.  Later,  while  all  of  us  -  about  10  people 
were  eating  breakfast  I  heard  a  mule  making  the  awfulest  noise.'  It  was  a 
jack  and  I  had  never  seen  one  before  but  my  father  had  some  mules  in  his 
team  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  his  so  I  advised  him  old  Pat  (that  was  the 
mule's  name)  was  choking.  He  kept  on  eating  and  was  a  little  embarrassed 
that  I  didn't  know  a  jack's  actions.  I  put  up  quite  an  argument  that  old 
Pat  was  choking,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  Uncle  John,  across  the  table 
from  me  got  tickled  at  me,  so  I  kept  quiet  about  things  I  didn't  understand 
in  that  wild  country. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cottonwood  we  lived  with  Uncle  John's  folks  several 
days,  then  moved  to  a  house  in  town.  In  the  spring  we  moved  on  a  farm  south 
of  Cottonwood,  lived  there  about  a  year  and  then  moved  up  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country  -  post off ice,  Westlake,  Idaho.  We  lived  there  until  I  was  grown  and 
out  on  my  own.  My  folks  lived  there  until  their  death. 

At  the  age  of  19  I  went  firing  on  the  Great  Northern  R.R.  out  of  Spokane. 

As  I  had  so  much  coal  to  shovel  I  quit  that  job  in  about  a  year  and  went  to 
Janesville,  Wisconsin  and  went  to  school,  then  went  out  as  a  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  -  worked  near  St.  Paul,  Minn,  for  about  3  years,  then  back  home  to  Idaho, 
getting  married  Nov.  17,  1909  to  Miss  Almah  Conklin.  My  folks  moved  to 
Lewiston  and  we  farmed  until  Sept,  16,  1916,  then  bought  a  farm  over  near 
Moses  Lake  in  Washington,  near  Ephrata,  Wash.  I  didn't  like  it  there  so 
went  back  on  the  Great  Northern  R.R.  as  telegrapher  and  station  agent, 
working  at  Montier,  Odessa  and  in  Adrian,  Washington,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  first  World  War  in  1919  quit  the  Great  Northern  and  came  to  Pasco 
and  hired  out  on  the  Northern  Pacific  March  15,  1919  as  station  agent.  I 
worked  down  in  Burbank,  Washington.  Worked  there  as  agent  for  about  four 
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years,  then  went  to  Pasco  and  worked  a  straight  telegraph  job  for  some  10  or 

12  years.  Came  to  Eureka  in  December  1934  where  I  still  work  up  to  this  dat 
(Feb.  2,  1948) 

R.E.Kittrell 
Eureka,  Washington 


F  -  Virgil  Vivian  Kittrell,  b.  July  26,  1889.  m.  Dec.  16,  1912.  to 
Virgie  Ross  They  have  3  children  i 

Ross  Kittrell,  b.  Dec.  5,  1917.  m. 

Lucille  Erickson.  They  have  children 
b  -  Glen  Kittrell,  b.  Sept.  3,  1920  m.  May  28,  1942 
Dorothy  Price.  They  have  one  child 
(1)  Glenna  Marie  Kittrell,  b.  June  23,  1944 
c  -  Wilma  Kittrell,  bf.  Nov.  3,  1924.  m.  &  children 


G  -  Effie  Lillian  Kittrell,  b.  July  29,  1891.  d.  Sept.  2,  1942.  M. 
Jewel  Bramblet.  5  children 

a  -  Everett  Eldon  Bramblet,  b.  Aug.  15,  1915.  m.  1941 
Phyllis  Baker.  He  is  a  minister.  2  children 

(1)  Rebecca  Ann  Bramblet,  b.  Aug.  6,  1942 

(2)  Cornelia  Ruth  Bramblet,  b.  June  7,  1944 
b  -  Lyle  Bramblet,  b.  July  15,  1917.  m.  1944 

Betty  Jo  _  He  is  a  minister.  Has  children 

(1)  James  Lyle  Bramblet,  b.  Oct.  1945 

(2) 

c  -  Fern  Bramblet,  b.  June  22,  1920.  m.  July  16,  1939 
Volney  Miller.  They  had  4  children 

(1)  Milan  Everett  Miller,  b.  Aug.  1,  1940  m. 

(2)  Marla  June  Miller,  b.  June  23,  1942 


(a)  (son) 
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m.  1963 


(3)  Bonnie  Miller,  b.  about  1952 

(4)  Jimmy  Miller,  b.  about  1957 

d  -  Jimmy  Bramblet,  b.  Mar.  2,  1924.  m.  June  1943 
Vivian  Baker.  He  is  a  minister.  1  child 

(1)  Timothy  Lee  Bramblet,  b.  March  28,  1944. 
e  -  Mary  Bramblet,  b.  Jan.  15,  1930.  Married 

Mildred  Evelyn  Kittrell,  b,  Aug.  11,  1893.  m.  Apr.  12,  1914 
Newton  Edward  Heath,  b.  Oct.  16,  1891  They  had  10  children 
4  -  Flora  Effie  Heath,  b.  Apr,  28,  1915.  m.  Mar.  24,  1946 
Forrest  L.  Gibbs.  2  children 

Scott  Thomas  Gibbs,  b.  Feb.  8,  1947 

(2)  Tim  Newton  Gibbs,  b.  Oct.  16,  1949 
b  -  Edgar  Newton  Heath,  b.  Jan.  2o,  1917.  m.  Nov,  28,  1943- 
Ruth  McCarrel,  b.  July  30,  1921  6  children 

(1)  Carol  Sue  Heath,  b.  Sept.  29,  1944 

(2)  Neal  Norman  Heath,  b.  Mar.  27,  1947  d.  Apr.  17,  195 

(3)  Kathy  Elaine  Heath,  b.  Apr.  16,  1948 

(4)  Janet  Lynne  Heath,  b.  Sept.  10,  1950 

(5)  Mary  Beth  Heath,  b.  Dec.  15,  1952 

(6)  Ruth  Ann  Heath,  b.  Mar.  12,  1958 

c  -  Eugene  Harmon  Heath,  b.  Jan.  5,  1919.  m.  Sept.  22,  1952 
Betty  Parks.  6  children  (Divorced) 

(1)  Robin  Heath,  b.  July  24,  1953.  d.  Nov.  3,  1953 

(2)  Joe  Heath,  b,  Oct.  11,  1954 

(3)  Delta  Faye  Heath,  b.  Apr.  25,  1956 

(4)  Roberta  Jean  Heath,  b.  Nov.  19,  1957 

(5)  Jayne  Heath  b.  May  27,  1959 

(6)  Clifford  Charles  Heath,  b.  Oct.  8,  1960 

d  -  Donald  Kittrell  Heath,  b.  Nov.  21,  1921  m.  June  5,  1965 
Eileen  Benjamin  Banks. 
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e  -  Gordon  Perry  Heath,  b.  Apr.  2,  1923.  si.  May  18,  1946 
Ada  McCarrel.  5  children  (Divorced) 

(1)  Jimmy  Gordon  Heath,  b.  Apr.  29,  1947 

(2)  Nancy  Lee  Heath,  b.  Feb,  21,  1949 

(3)  Linda  Kay  Heath,  b.  July  4,  1950 

(4)  John  Andrev/  Heath,  b.  Sept.  27,  1951 

(5)  Pamela  Jean  Heath,  b.  Mar.  31,  1953 
Gordon  married  April  1953 
Grace  Young  Kleinsmith.  6  children 

(1)  Terry  Heath,  b.  Mar.  9,  1954 

(2)  Ren  Heath,  b.  1956 

(3)  Wayne  Heath,  b.  Mar.  5,  1958 

(4)  Clark  Heath,  b.  Mar.  1,  1960 

(5)  Lee  Heath,  b.  1962 

(6)  Gordon  Heath,  b.  1964 

f  -  Mildred  Evelyn  Heath,  b.  June  27,  1926  lfl.  Oct.  22, 
Raymond  A.  Evans.  2  children 

(1)  Kae  Alene  Evans,  b.  June  5,  1952 

(2)  Mark  Lewis  Evans,  b.  Feb.  26,  1954 
g  -  Irene  Fay  Heath,  b.  Apr.  25,  1928.  m.  Feb.r-17,  1951 

Alder ic  Scoggins.  3  children  (Divorced) 

(1)  Suzanne  Faith  Scoggins,  b.  Nov.  27,  1951 

(2)  Randy  Allen  Scoggins,  b.  July  27,  1953 

(3)  Deanna  Inez  Scoggins,  b.  Apr.  4,  1955 

fc  -  Lee  Robert  Heath,  b.  Jan.  1,  1930.  m.  June  24,  1965 
Natalia  Schneider. 

i  -  Inez  Erma  Heath,  b.  Feb.  11,  1932.  m.  June  1951 
William  Inghram.  b.  Feb.  3,  1932.  2  children 

(1)  Christopher  Reid  Inghram,  b.  Nov.  28,  1952 

(2)  Patricia  Ann  Inghram,  b.  Mar.  29,  1954 

j  Norma  Lucy  Heath,  b.  Oct.  3,  1934.  m.  .May  30,  1954 
;  Kenneth  Rugg.  3  children 
(1)  Jerry  Kenneth  Rugg,  b.  July  2,  1957 
.  (2)  Mitchell  John  .Rugg,  b.  Jan.  28,  1961 

(3)  .Lisa  Lynne  Rugg,  b.  Feb.  19,  1965. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MILDRED  KITTRELL  HEATH 

I  was  born  Aug.  11,  1893.  My  folks  owned  a  place  in  Colville  Valley  neax 
the  little  town  of  Daisy,  Washington.  We  were  very  poor  the  first  years  of  mv 
life.  Rain  had  kept  them  from  harvesting  their  crops  and  their  cattle  starved 
and  died  that  winter.  Edgar  was  13  years  older  than  I.  I  can't  remember  his 
living  at  home  after  I  was  there.  He  and  Leona  stayed  at  Uncle  Sam  McCroskey's 
home  and  went  to  high  school.  We  moved  to  a  farm  near  Fairfield,  Washington 
when  I  was  3  and  lived  there  until  I  was  8.  My  sister  Effie,  just  2  years 
older  than  I,  started  to  school  when  she  was  6.  I  was  so  lonely  at  home  the 
teacher  said  I  could  start  too.  We  walked  two  miles  to  school  and  we  n«ver 
thought  of  being  late  or  missing  a  day.  I  took  little  naps  every  day  on  my 
teacher's  lap. 

When  I  was  8  we  moved  again.  I  can  remember  this  move.  When  we  were 
about  ready  to  start  a  neighbor  woman  brought  over  a  big  cheese  she  had  made 
for  us  to  eat  on  the  road.  My  brothers  Eldon  and  Virgil  rode  horseback  and 
drove  our  horses  and  cattle.  I  think  we  had  three  or  four  milk  cows  and 
three  or  four  horses,  besides  the  four  horses  in  the  four-horse  team  we  had 
on  the  covered  wagon.  We  had  the  hack  tied  on  behind  the  wagon.  My  sisters 
Flora,  Effie,  and  I  rode  in  the  hack  part  of  the  time.  Sometimes  it  would 
break  loose  and  we  would  have  to  run  and  have  father  come  back  after  us. 

When  we  got  into  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Uncle  John  Cochran  met  us.  Us  children 
never  remembered  seeing  him  before,  and  he  was  always  playing  jokes  on  us.  It 
rained  so  hard  we  stayed  two  days  in  Lewiston.  We  stayed  in  a  little  shack 
that  was  made  for  campers.  My  Uncle  John  lived  in  Cottonwood.  We  stayed  at 
their  house  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  we  could  rent  a  house. 

My  father  freighted  from  Culdesac  to  Cottonwood  that  winter  to  make  a 
living  for  us.  Eldon  had  pneumonia  and  nearly  died.  I  expect  we  were  pretty 
poor.  Edgar  was  in  school  at  Pullman  and  Leona  was  teaching  school.  The 
other  five  of  us  were  in  school.  In  the  spring  we  rented  a  place  a  mile  from 
Cottonwood.  We  had  it  rented  for  three  years  but  the  man  who  owned  it  sold 
it  and  paid  us  $100  to  move.  During  the  year  we  were  there  Uncle  John  and  his 
family  moved  to  Doumecq  Plains.  I  remember  how  we  hated  to  see  them  go. 
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We  got  into  the  covered  wagon  again  and  started  out.  We  drove  one  day  and 
camped  one  night.  The  next  day  we  came  to  a  place  where  an  old  man  was  plowing 
with  a  walking  plow.  My  father  said  to  the  old  man, "Why  don't  you  let  someone 
farm  that  place  who  is  able  to  farm?" 

The  old  man  said,  "All  right,  come  on  and  farm  it." 

We  drove  in  and  unloaded  our  few  belongings.  It  was  a  small  house  but  my 
mother  was  capable  of  making  a  home  out  of  any  kind  of  a  house.  My  mother  was 
the  kindest ,  most  understanding  person  I  have  ever  known.  We  lived  a  very  happy 
life  on  that  farm.  It  was  3  miles  from  Westlake,  Idaho.  My  sister  Leona  married 
the  first  winter  we  were  there.  She  married  a  man  we  had  known  when  we  lived  at 
Rockford.  We  all  liked  him  very  much.  After  a  few  years  my  father  bought  the 
place  and  from  then  on  we  had  plenty.  Flora  taught  school,  too.  She  taught 
only  two  years  then  she  married.  Eldon  went  East  to  study  to  be  a  depot  agent. 

I  have  many  happy  memories  of  Virgil,  Effie  and  I  going  places  together  and 
always  getting  along  so  well. 

After  Effie  and  I  had; finished  the  8th  grade  our  parents  moved  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho  for  us  to  go  to  Normal.  My  brother  Edgar  married  a  girl  where  he  worked 
in  Burke,  Idaho.  He  had  two  nice  little  boys.  When  the  oldest  was  3  years  old 
the  mother  and  two  boys  were  killed  in  a  snow  slide.  Eldon  came  home  and  he  and 
Virgil  farmed  our  place.  Flora  died  just  before  we  moved  to  Lewiston.  She  left 
3  little  boys,  Leo,  Bernard,  and  Chester. 

Our  life  in  Lewiston  was  very  happy.  Our  cousins  Omie,  Mary,  Inez  and 
Zenna  all  went  to  Normal  too,  and  we  surely  had  good  times  together.  After 
3  years  of  Normal  I  was  ready  to  teach.  My  first  school  was  near  Lenore.  I 
enjoyed  this  winter  very  much.  Boarded  with  such  a  nice  family  and  met  the  boy 
whom  afterward  I  married.  The  next  year  I  taught  near  Melrose,  Effie  taught 
just  three  miles  from  me  and  we  had  wonderful  times  together. 

I  was  married  that  spring,  April  12,  to  Newton  Heath.  He  was  farming  near 
Lenore.  We  were  very  happy.  Did  all  our  work  together,  got  along  on  as  little 
as  we  could  and  in  the  fall  moved  to  Kendrick  where  Newt  and  his  brotner  ran  a 
livery  stable.  I  didn't  like  living  in  Kendrick  as  well  as  I  had  on  the  farm. 

Our  little  girl  Flora  was  born  that  spring,  April  28.  She  was  such  a  nice  baby 
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and  we  enjoyed  her  so  much.  We  lived  in  Kendrick  only  2  years  then  moved  to  a 
cabin  3  miles  from  Southwick,  Idaho,  where  Newt  and  his  brother  logged  one 
winter.  Our  boy,  Edgar,  was  born  that  winter  when  Flora  was  nearly  two. 

From  there  we  moved  to  a  place  near  Kendrick,  a  big  farm  of  over  400  acres. 
We  both  worked  hard  there.  We  were  quite  prosperous.  We  lived  there  through 
the  First  World  War.  Newt's  brother  John  went  to  war  and  was  gone  two  years. 
Three  boys.  Gene,  Donald,  and  Gordon  were  born  there.  After  6  years  there  we 
moved  away  with  nothing.  The  depression  had  left  us  with  nothing  but  our  girl 
and  four  boys.  We  were  young  and  able  to  work  so  started  in  again.  We  moved 
to  a  smaller  place  and  made  a  living  for  our  family.  Newt  would  work  away 
from  home  whenever  he  had  time  and  the  children  and  I  helped  by  working  at  home. 

After  that  we  just  made  a  living,  never  got  ahead  any.  In  the  next,  10  r 

years  we  had  5  more  children,  Evelyn,  Fay,  Lee,  Inez  and  Norma*  The  year  before 
Norma  was  born  we  moved  here.  We  raised  turkeys  and  paid  for  the  little  place; 
then  as  the  years  went  by  we  kept  buying  places  that  joined  us,  tmfcil  now  we 

have  a  nice  home,  a  place  where  we  can  always  have  a  living* 

--  Mildred  Kittreil  Heal;;;. 

Julietta,  Idaho 


Written  in  1950 


6  -  NANCY  LOUISE  COCHRAN,  b.  Sept.  22,  1855.  d.  Sept.  29,1931.  m.  Jan. 25, 1831 
JAMES  ALEXANDER  BLANKENSHIP.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1892 

Nancy  Louise  Cochran  was  a  mild  and  lovable  lady.  While  a  girl  she  joined 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  was  a  consistent, Christian,  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Was  a  great  home  woman.  I  do  not  think  she  was  ever  out  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  She  lived  in  Louden  County  after  she  married  J.A. 
Blankenship.  I  visited  her  in  1925  (Written  by  John  E.  Cochran.) 

Nancy  and  J.  A.  Blankenship  had  4  children. 

A  -  Elizabeth  Anna  Blankenship,  b.  Feb.  8,  1882.  d.  June  12,  1902.  m. 5/10/05 
Otto  Shintaugh.  1  child 

a  -  Mary  Louise  Shintaugh,  b.  Dec.  6,  1906.  d.  May  23,  1907 
B  -  William  Virgil  Blankenship,  b.  May  10,  1883.  m.  Aug.  14,  1912 
Mary  Adella  Brient.  She  died  June  8,  1964.  4  children 

a  -  Joseph  Erskin  Blankenship,  b  Aug.  10,  1916 
b  -  James  Rankin  Blankenship,  b.  Mar.  8,  1922.  ra.  June  20,  1942 
Elizabeth  Bright.  2  children 

(1)  James  Rankin  Blankenship,  Jr.  b.  June  25,  1947 

(2)  Kathryn  Fay  Blankenship,  b.  May  14,  1951 

c  -  Ben  Brient  Blankenship,  b.  May  28,  1923.  m.  July  14,  1951 
Betty  Jo  Douglas  2  children 

(1)  Melissa  Ann  Blankenship,  b.  May  25,  1961 

(2)  Douglas  Brient  Blankenship,  b.  May  4,  1965 

d  -  William  Virgil  Blankenship,  Jr.  (Billy)  b.  Oct.  1,  1929  m.  1/29/55 
Virginia  Jo  Cooper.  2  children. 

(1)  Debra.'  Ann  Blankenship,  b.  Nov.  3,  1956 

(2)  Mary  Janice  Blankenship,  b.  Nov.  14,  1958 

Virgil  Blankenship  in  a  letter  to  John  E.  Cochran  writes  of  his 
life  as  follows. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  my  boys  -  as  you  know  I  have  no 
girls.  They  all  finished  high  school.  When  Erskin  finished  school  he 
came  to  the  farm  and  has  never  done  anything  but  farm  at  home  except  do 
a  little  crop  measuring  through  A.F.A.  We  have  allotments  on  tobacco 
acreage.  My  allotment  is  1,3  acres  on  my  farm.  We  have  just  sold  our 
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tobacco.  We  had  1933  pounds  and  got  a  $1025  for  it.  Rankin  finished 
high  school  then  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee  to  a  mechanics  school, 
graduated  there,  got  a  job  in  Knoxville,  worked  there  10  months  and 
had  to  go  to  the  army.  Was  in  the  army  39  months.  Was  in  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  He  is  married,  the  only  one  married.  He 
has  a  baby,  James  Rankin,  Jr.  born  June  25,  1947.  Rankin  bought  a  farm 
(117  acres)  and  lives  on  it  -  about  four  miles  from  here.  Ben  finished 
school  and  got  a  job  in  the  aluminum  plant  at  Alcoa,  Tennessee  near 
Maryville.  He  worked  there  two  years  as  a  crane  operator,  went  to  the 
Navy,  was  in  the  Navy  30  months.  Came  home  and  worked  a  crop  and  went 
to  Michigan  November  1947.  He  is  a  crane  operator  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corp.  Escorse,  Michigan.  William  Virgil,  Jr.  (Billy)  finished 
high  school  May  1947,  then  went  to  Chicago  and  completed  a  course  in 
electricity  and  is  home  now.  Speaking  of  electricity,  I  think  we  will 
get  it  in  our  home  this  summer. 

Greenback,  Tennessee  --Virgil  Blankenship 

February  1,  1948 

C  -  Texie  Josephine  Blankenship,  b.  Oct.  1,  1888.  Died.  m. 

Charles  R.  Spangler. 

D  -  Robert  Erskin  Blankenship,  b.  May  3,  1890,  d.  March  18,  1895 
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7  -  JOHN  EAKIN  COCHRAN,  b.  Sept.  29,  1857.  d. Mar. 23,  1551.  m.  Dec. 16,1883 
NANCY  EMMALINE  PICKARD,  b.  Jan.  18,1861.  d.  Dec.  23,  1931 
They  were  married  on  Sunday  at  the  United  Brethern  Church  three  miles  east 
of  Colfax,  Washington.  Rev.  Amos  Cox  performed  the  ceremony.  After  Emma 
died  John  married  Mrs.  Georgia  Pickard-Kelley ,  Emma's  sister.  She  died 
September  8,  1965,  John  was  born  on  a  farm  5  miles  east  of  Madisonville 
Tennessee.  Stature  5'  10',  fair  complexion.  He  had  a  fair  education.  He 
taught  school  at  Oak  Hill,  Tennessee,  lived  at  home  until  he  was  22  1/2. 

He  and  his  sister  Texie  traveled  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.  from  Sweetwater 
Tennessee  to  San  Francisco  and  then  on  to  Washington  by  boat.  John  and 
Emma  had  9  children. 

A  -  Edna  Jane  Cochran,  b.  Oct.  23,  1885.  d.  Nov.  17,  1923.  la.  Apr.  11,1913 
Albert  Clark  McCoy,  b.  July  3,  1875.  They  had  4  children.  Edna  was 
buried  with  her  infant  son  at  Grangeville,  Idaho, 
a  -  John  Clark  McCoy,  b.  Jan.  20,  1914.  m.  June  19,  1942 
Marguerite  Turner,  b.  Dec.  15,  1918 

John  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Army  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Served  in  Germany;  saw  a  good  deal  of  action, 
b  -  Louise  Emma line  McCoy,  b,  June  14,  1915.  m.  June  7,  1963 
Virgil  Lowell  Kimble,  b.  Aug.  20,  1907.  3  children. 

(1)  Virgil  Lowell  Kimble,  b.  July  2,  1938  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

(2)  Edna  Louise  Kimble,  b.  Dec.  19,  1941  at  Alpha,  Wash. 

(3)  Vernon  Lawrence  Kimble,  (Larry),  b,  Feb.  27,  1943.  m. 9/12/64 
Joan  Kathryn  Crandall 

c  -  Robert  Clark  McCoy,  b.  Feb.  16,  1917  at  Canfield,  Idaho  m  Hov. 24,1939 
Anna  Rosita  Brickman,  b.  Apr. 2,  1917.  They  had  one  child. 

(1)  Judith  Jeanne  McCoy,  b.  Nov.  13,  1940  m.  Jan.  14,  1961 
Edward  Lee  Oremen,  b.  Apr.  18,  2  children 

(&)  Sheri  Lee  Oremen,  b.  Dec.  10,  1961 
(b)  Michael  Dale  Oremen  b.  Jan.  20,  1964 
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Robert  Clark  McCoy  writes: 

Born  Feb.  16,  1917  at  Canfield,  Idaho.  While  in  the  second  grade  my 
mother  died  and  my  father  took  us  children  to  live  with  my  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  at  Hover,  Washington  where  I  finished  grade  and  high  school.  I 
attended  Washington  State  College,  graduating  in  1939  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  and  later  obtained  a  professional  engineers 
license  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

On  Nov.  24,  1939  I  married  a  beautiful  and  gracious  young  lady,  Anna 
R.  Brickman  of  Dryden,  Washington.  Daughter  Judith  Jeanne  McCoy  was  born 
Nov.  13,  1940  at  Wenatchee,  Washington.  We  moved  to  Port  land, Oregon  in 
1941.  I  joined  the  U.S. Naval  Reserve  in  1944  and  was  given  an  Ensign’s 
commission  and  ordered  to  Oak  Ridge, Tennessee  where  I  worked  on  production 
problems  of  manufacturing  uranium  235  for  the  atom  bomb.  Later  I  was 
ordered  to  Washington,  D.C.  ,  and  San  Francisco,  California  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lt.(jg).  I  was  placed  on  inactive  duty  in  1946,  never  having 
served  on  a  navy  ship  or  left  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  many  enjoyable  memories  of  my  navy  experience  air-  particularly,' 
the  hospitality  enjoyed  by  myself,  my  family  and  friends  at  my  Aunt  Zenna's 
home  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  No  matter  how  busy  she  might  be  we  always 
received  a  warm  welcome  there.  My  family  and  I  are  now  living  in  Spokane 
Washington. 

--  Robert  C.  McCoy. 

d  -  Margaret  Carrie  McCoy,  b.  June  2,  1920.  m.  Aug.  1,  1942 

Lowell  Lenine  Perkins,  b.  July  9,  1919  2  children 

(1)  Bruce  Merrill  Perkins,  b.  Mar.  7,  1950 

(2)  Luann  Perkins,  b.  June  23,  1958 

Margaret  McCoy- Perkins  tells  of  her  life: 

I  was  born  in  Canfield,  Idaho.  I  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

At  the  age  of  3  my  mother  died  and  we  all  went  to  Hover  to  live  with 
my  grandparents,  John  E.  and  Emma  Cochran.  We  were  well  brought  up  and 
well  educated.  In  the  winter  time  we  went  to  school  about  a  half  mile 
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av; ay  and  in  the  summer  we  worked  in  the  fields  picking  strawberries,  peas 
cherries  and  other  produce. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  4-H  Club,  Epworth  League 
and  all  community  affairs.  I  played  basketball,  tennis,  and  was  editor  of 
the  high  school  paper  one  year.  After  completing  high  school  I  took  three 
years  of  college  (Washington  State)  and  one  of  business  training  after  which 
I  went  to  work  for  the  Agriculture  Department  in  Pullman. 

In  August  1942  I  went  back  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  married  Lowell 
L.  Perkins  whom  I  had  known  for  several 'years.  He  was  born  in  Spokane,  Wash, 
on  July  9,  1919  and  was  at  this  time  in  the  Army  going  to  Radio  School  in 
Kansas  City.  He  later  was  transferred  to  Orlando,  Florida  and  I  went  down 
there  for  a  couple  of  months  before  he  was  sent  overseas  to  Africa,  then  to 
Corsica,  France  and  Italy.  I  worked  for  the  Navy  in  Spokane  for  2  1/2  years 
while  he  was  away.  On  his  return  we  moved  to  Seattle. 

--  Margaret  McCoy- Perkins 

March  1,  1948  Seattle,  Washington 

B  -  ETHEL  ANN  COCHRAN,  b.  Sept.  26,1887.  m.  Aug.  30,  1911 
BENJAMIN  RAY  SHINN,  b.  Sept.  23,  1883.  d.  Oct.  17,1963 
Ray  bought  the  Cochran  homestead  at  Canfield,  Idaho  and  they  lived  in  the 
house  that  John  E.  Cochran  had  built  for  his  family  .  At  the  time  it  was 
built  -  1915  -  it  was  the  finest  house  in  the  country.  Ethel  was  post¬ 
mistress  there  for  23  years.  She  taught  school  for  several  years  before 
she  married.  In  1946  they  bought  acreage  in  Lewiston,  Idaho  and  built  a 
house  there.  Maurice  Shinn,  their  second  son,  the  only  farmer  in  the  family, 
farms  the  old  homestead.  They  had  4  children, 
a  -  Louis  Benjamin  Shinn,  b.  June  4,  1912.  m.  Sept.  3,  1938 

Rowena  Joan  Buckles,  b.  June  2,  1918.  They  have  4  children. 

(1)  Benjamin  Ray  Shinn,  b.  Aug.  27,  1939 

(2)  Ronald  Maurice  Shinn,  b.  Aug.  14,  1942.  m.  June  11,  1964 

Amy  Kahuanani  Ross.  b.  Nov.  12,  1945.  1  child 

(a)  Angela  Darlene  Shinn,  b.  Apr.  27,  1965. 

(2-)  David  Michael  Shinn,  b.  Aug.  22,  1950 

(4)  Beverly  Ann  Shinn,  b.  Mar.  19,  1952 
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b  -  Edith  Eleanor  Shinn,  b.  Apr.  27,  1914.  m.  June  19,  1938 

Einer  Theodore  Erickson,  b.  Aug.  25,  1910.  Edith  haS  degree  from  WSC 
(1)  Geneal  Inez  Erickson,  b.  June  16,  1944 
t  -  Maurice  Eakin  Shinn,  b.  Apr.  29,  1918.  m.  June  1,  1965 
Charlotte  Brown  Jacobs,  b.  Sept.  17,  1938 
d  -  Marion  Luther  Shinn,  b.  March  11,  1921.  m.  June  25,  1945 
Lorena  Frances  Newmayer,  b.  Feb.  6,  1920.  2  children 

(1)  Philip  Arthur  Shinn,  b.  Oct.  4,  1947 

(2)  Donna  Marie  Shinn,  b.  Jan.  19,1950 

Marion  in  World  War  IX(Submarine)  M. A. from  A  &  M  College,Ft. Collins ,  Colo. 
C  -  MARY  ALICE  COCHRAN,  b.  Mar.  2,  1890.  d.  Aug.  13,  1952.  m.  Dec.  14,  1927 
JOHN  H.  WORTMAN.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1941*  He  was  a  minister  of  the  United 
Brethern  Church.  2  children. 

a  -  William  John  Wortman,  b.  March  4,  1930.  m.  Dec.  23,  1961 

Moween  Ann  Magdlin,  b.  March  31,  1935.  (Bill  has  B.A.  from  WSC) 
b  -  Eleanor  Ruth  Wortman,  b.  July  3,  1932.  b.A  from  WWCE  at  Bellingham. 
Mary  Wortman,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Rev.  Wortman  married  Levi  Rood 
on  June  4,  1946. 

Mary  writes  of  her  life: 

I  cannot  remember  back  farther  than  1896.  I  celebrated  my  6th  birthday 
March  2nd,  and  my  outstanding  gift  was  a  little  cup  and  saucer  decorated 
with  blue  flowers.  Uncle  Lewis  Pickard  was  at  our  house  and  mother  made 
tea  for  his  lunch.  I  was  allowed  to  drink  tea  from  my  new  cup.  I  remember 
complaining  that  the  tea  did  not  taste  good,  but  Uncle  Lewis  said  it  tasted 
good  to  him.  That  silenced  me. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  my  life  we  moved  about  but  I  remember 
very  little  of  this  until  1898.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  we  moved  from 
Whitman  County  Washington  to  Cottonwood,  Idaho.  We  put  our  furniture  and 
big  stuff  in  a  four  horse  wagon  which  father  drove  and  mother  drove  a  hack 
with  the  things  in  it  that  we  needed  along  the  way.  Then  we  had  some 
livestock  that  Edna  and  Ethel  drove  as  they  rode  ponies.  There  was  another 
family  moved  with  us  who  hired  Uncle  Charley  Pickard  to  drive  their  live¬ 
stock.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  took  us  but  we  got  to  Cottonwood  in 
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April  and  very  soon  started  to  school.  I  was  in  the  third  grade.  I  think 
we  went  to  school  there  for  two  years.  During  these  years  Uncle  Pleas  Kittrell 
moved  to  Cottonwood  with  his  family.  The  rest  of  our  school  lives  these 
cousins  had  a  great  influence  on  us. 

Then  father  filed  on  a  homestead  in  the  Forks  Precinct  and  we  moved  to 
White  Bird,  Idaho  to  be  nearer  the  homestead.  We  built  a  house  there  and  for 
several  years  mother  kept  us  girls  in  school  at  White  Bird.  We  would  go  to 
the  homestead  during  the  vacation  in  the  summer  time.  Eventually  a  school 
district  was  formed  and  we  were  schooled  on  Doumecq,  the  neighborhood  where 
the  homestead  lay. 

This  was  my  home  for  nearly  20  years.  I  went  to  White  Bird  for  my  7th 
and  8th  grade  schooling  and  on  to  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  until  I  got 
a  certificate  to  teach  and  taught  for  5  years.  During  this  time  I  filed  on 
a  homestead  two  miles  from  my  father's  place.  We  had  a  bunch  of  sheep  for 
about  a  year  but  for  the  most  part  we  pastured  my  land  with  cattle.  I  went 
to  the  Collegg  of  Puget  Sound  in  1917  and  stayed  in  school  until  1920.  That 
September  Inez  wrote  me  that  they  needed  help  in  the  Lavina  Wallace  Young 
Mission  at  Nome,  Alaska,  so  I  sailed  on  the  S.S. Victoria,  Inez  and  I  were 
together  for  a  year  or  two.  She  was  a  nurse  and  I  a  cook  at  the  Mission. 

In  November,  1923  my  oldest  sister,  Edna,  died  leaving  4  little  children 
and  her  husband.  In  the  spring  of  1924  I  came  home  again  to  help  care  for 
them.  Sometime  in  the  20' s  our  home  had  been  changed  from  Doumecq,  Idaho 
to  Hover,  Washington.  Edna's  children  and  her  husband  were  at  my  father's 
in  Hover.  I  stayed  at  home  most  of  the  time  for  4  years.  One  wiriter  I 
went  to  my  grandmother  Pickard's  in  Elbert on,  Washington.  While  there  I 
met  Rev.  J.  H.  Wortman  and  on  Dec.  14,  1927  we  were  married. 

Our  first  home  was  at  Deep  Creek,  Washington,  near  Spokane.  We  stayed 
there  three  years.  Billy  was  born  there.  Jack  was  a  United  Brethern  and 
was  stationed  year  by  year  by  the  church  conference.  From  Deep  Creek  we 
were  sent  to  Weston,  Oregon,  but  the  town  seemed  over  churched  so  the 
United  Brethern  Conference  closed  up  the  church  there  and  we  finished 
the  year  in  the  Walla  Walla  church.  The  fall  of  1931  we  were  sent  to 
Vancouver,  Washington.  We  stayed  there  three  years.  Ruth  was  born  there 
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July  3,  1932.  Our  next  move  was  to  Hazel  Green,  Oregon.  The  Baptists  bought 
the  church  property  there  and  we  moved  to  Tillamook,  Oregon.  We  were  there 
just  one  year  and  were  sent  to  Amboy,  Washington  in  1936.  Billy  started 
to  school  and  two  years  later  Ruth  started.  Amboy  seemed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  children  grew  out  of  their  childhood.  On  Oct.  24,  1941,  Jack 
died  and  is  buried  in  the  church  cemetery  at  Amboy.  The  children  and  I 
lived  on  in  Amboy  and  finished  out  the  school  year  and  continued  to  work 
in  the  Sunday  School  and  church  until  the  end  of  the  conference  year. 

After  school  was  out  I  accepted  a  housekeeping  job  at  L.  L.  Rood's 
on  Cedar  Creek  in  the  Green  Mountain  district.  Mrs.  Rood  had  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  March  from  which  she  never  did  fully  recover  and 
passed  away  three  or  four  years  later.  For  two  years  we  lived  there. 

The  children  went  to  school  at  Green  Mountain  school.  We  went  to  View 
Nazar ine  Church  on  Sunday  to  worship. 

In  June  1944  we  moved  to  Newberg,  Oregon  to  be  near  the  Montagues.  In 
fact,  we  moved  right  in.  Grover  put  up  a  tent  for  us  to  sle-'^  under  cover. 
All  of  us  worked  together  in  cherries,  berries  and  beans  untiL,  August. 

Then  I  got  an  opportunity  to  teach  at  Rose  Lodge.  In  September  we  paid 
$40  to  Mr.  McAllister  to  move  us  to  our  work.  We  had  a  cow,  so  we  rented 
a  house  and  part  of  a  barn.  Billy  went  to  high  school  at  Taft.  Ruth  went 
to  Delake  as  she  was  in  the  7th  grade  and  only  the  first  four  grades  were 
taught  at  Rose  Lodge  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Eventually  the  other 
four  grades  were  put  back  in  R.ose  Lodge  and  Ruth  went  there.  I  taught  for 
two  years.  The  first  summer  I  went  to  Monmouth  Educational  College.  Billy 
worked  on  a  farm  near  Corvallis  and  Ruth  lived  with  the  Montagues  at 
Newberg  and  worked  with  her  cousins. 

L.  L.  Rood  began  to  write  and  visit  us  in  the  spring  of  1946  and  on 
June  4  of  1946  Levi  and  I  were  married  at  Vancouver,  Washington  in  the 
United  Brethern  Parsonage.  We  moved  back  to  Cedar  Creek  and  here  I  have 
lived  ever  since. 

--Mary  Cochran  Wortman  Rood 
Cedar  Creek,  Washington 
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D  -  OMIE  RACHEL  COCHRAN,  b.  Feb.  9,  1892.  d.  Jan.  3,  1961.  m.  Dec.  24,  1924 
WALTER  BERTRUM  MCCARTHY.  2  boys 

Omie  graduated  from-  Lewiston  State  Nbrm&l  School  In  1913.  Taught  in  Idaho. 
Washington,  Montana  and  then  went  to  Nome,  Alaska.  She  taught  there  and 
and  at  St.  Michaels,  Teller,  Golivan,  all  in  Alaska,  until  she  had  to 
retire  at  60  .  After  that  she  substituted  in  the  Nome  schools, 
a  -  Paul  Bertrum  McCarthy,  b.  Mar.  14,  1927.  m.  Dec.  18,  1950 
Eleanor  Putnam,  b.  Mar.  5,  1930  They  have  5  children. 

Paul  served  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Japan  in  1947.  Graduated 

from  Washington  State  College  at  Pullman.  He  worked  in  the  Hanford  Atomic 

Plant  at  Richland,  Washington. 

(1)  Karen  Lynn  McCarthy,  b.  Apr.  14,  1954 

(2)  Kenneth  Eugene  McCarthy,  b.  Dec.  20,  1956 

(3)  Katherine  Joanne  McCarthy,  b.  Mar.  27,  1958 

(4)  Michael  Lee  McCarthy,  b.  Mar.  13,  1960 

(5)  Bruce  Alan  McCarthy,  b.  Apr.  22,  1962 

b  -  Walter  Bertrum  McCarthy,  b.  June  21,  1930.  m.  1957 
Betty  Ann  Praeger  3  children 

Walter  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in  1951.  Co-owner  of  the 
airline  AIRLYBIA,  in  Benghazi,  Libya. 

(1)  David  Praeger  McCarthy,  b.  Sept  1958  in  Libya 

(2)  Susan  Elizabeth  McCarthy,  b.  Jan.  1,  1960  in  Beirut,  Lebanon 

(3)  Janine  Omie  McCarthy,  b.  Sept.  1961  in  Beirut,  Lebanon 

E  -  SARAH  INEZ  COCHRAN,  b.  Mar.  19,1894.  m.  June  3,  1931 
ERLING  BERGAN  b.  Oct.  15,  1898.  1  child. 

Inez  was  a  nurse  in  Camp  Lewis  near  Seattle  during  World  War  I.  Nursed 
in  Washington,  Nome,  Alaska  and  Sitka,  Alaska.  Rev.  Bergan  was  in  the 
Northwest  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  served  in  youth 
camps  and  churches  in  Idaho  and  Washington, 
a  -  Marcia  Inez  Bergan,  b.  Dec.  29,  1933.  m.  Sept.  11,  1953 
Dale  Campbell,  b.  June  25,  1929.  They  have  4  children 
Marcia  graduated  from  the  Western  Washington  College  of  Education 
at  Bellingham,  Washington, 

(1)  David  Aaron  Campbell,  b,  April  13,  1956 
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(2)  Larry  Kevin  Campbell,  b.  Nov.  ID.  ,  195? 

(3)  Laura  Ann  Campbell,  b.  June  11,  1960 

(4)  Sarah  Louise  Campbell,  b.  Apr.  3,  1964 

F  -  ZENNA  ELIZABETH  COCHRAN,  b.  May  13,  1896  m.  Jan.  1,  1926 

ALBERT  EDUARD  HIGGINS  III,  b.  July  13,  1085.  d.  Feb.  12,  1964  1  child 

Zenna  graduated  from  Whitman  College  in  1917  .  She  served  as  a  secretary 
for  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  at  Stanford  for  20  years 
A  -  Inez  Eileen  Higgins,  b.  Aug.  6,  1929,  Watsonville,  Calif .m. Mar. 31,1956 
John  Stevenson  Lancaster,  b.  Oct.  7,  1930  in  Texas.  3  children 
Eileen  graduated  from  San  Jose  State  College  in  1951 

(1)  James  Douglass  Lancaster,  b.  Oct.  27,  1957  Pensacola,  Florida 

(2)  Virginia  Kay  Lancaster,  b.  Aug.  2,  1959  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

(3)  William  Scott  Lancaster,  b.  May  31,  1962  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

G  -  JAMES  ROBERT  COCHRAN,  b.  Oct.  21,  1898.  m.  May  20,  1924 

EDNA  ASHBY,  b.  May  3,  1903.  d.  Mar.  29,  1937.  They  had  5  children, 
a  -  Patricia  Jane  Cochran,  b.  June  30,  1925.  m.  1945 
Merle  C.  Griffin,  2  children.  (Divorced) 

(1)  Robert  Franklin  Griffin,  b.  Dec.  15,  1945.  d.  Mar.  15,  1946 

(2)  Kathleen  Ann  Griffin,  b.  Mar.  23,  1947.  m.  1965 

Floyd  Austin  Breitmeyer,  b.  Aug.  26,  1946.  1  child 

(a)  Floyd  Austin  Breitmeyer,  Jr.  b.  July  7,  1965 

Patricia  jane  Cochran-Grif f in  married  Apr.  30,  1955 
Kenneth  Nelson,  b.  May  1,  1930.  2  children 

(1)  Constance  Jane  Nelson,  b.  May  28,  1956 

(2)  Kristie  Ann  Nelson,  b.  Dec.  14,  1965 

b  -  Richard  Allen  Cochran,  b.  May  11,  1927.  m.  June  6,  1952 
Shirley  Mae  Martin,  b.  June  24,  1929.  They  had  3  children 
Dick  served  in  the  Navy, World  War  II  -  overseas  .  Graduated  from  WSC 
at  Pullman  in  1950.  He  teaches  Agriculture  in  the  H. S.  at  Manson,  Wn. 

(1)  Robert  Alanu  Cochran,  b.  Dec.  12,  1953 

(2)  Rozanne  LaRea  Cochran,  b,  Nov.  27,  1956 

(3)  Martin  Dean  Cochran,  b.  Nov.  28,  1959 
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c  -  Nancy  Belle  Cochran,  b.  Jan.  24,  1929.  m.  Nov.  21,  1946 
Delbert  Davis,  b.  Oct.  22,  1926  They  had  3  children 

(1)  Theodore  Hugh  Davis,  b.  May  10,  1948 

(2)  Roberta  Edna  Davis,  b.  Aug.  12,  1949 

(3)  James  Kirk  Davis,  b.  Jan.  31,  1954 

d  -  Eleanor  Ann  Cochran,  b.  Jan.  15,  1931  m.  Feb.  3,  1951 
Clifford  E.  LaRose,  b.  Dec.  29,  1927  2  children 

(1)  Pamela  Kathleen  LaRose,  b.  Jan.  12,  1959 

(2)  Patricia  Althea  LaRose,  b.  Aug.  30,  1960 

e  -  Delbert  James  Cochran,  b.  June  22,  1935.  m.  1957 
Maria  Lee  Barham,  b.  July  23,  1940.  4  children 

(1)  Ernestine  Lee  Cochran,  b,  Nov.  9,  1957 

(2)  Timothy  Benjamin  Cochran,  b.  Dec.  15,  1961 

(3)  Todd  James  Cochran,  b.  Sept.  8,  1964 

(4)  Terry  Scott  Cochran,  b.  Jan.  8,  1966 

EFFIE  RUTH  COCHRAN,  b.  Feb.  10,  1901.  m.  May  29,  1922 
GROVER  DANIEL  MONTAGUE,  b.  May  11,  1896,  They  have  5  children 
a  -  Leo  John  Montague,  b.  May  18,1923  m.  Sept.  19,1948 

Opal  Alice  Swanson,  b.  Apr.  1,  1926  They  have  4  children 

Leo  was  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  but  was  never  sent 

overseas.  He  graduated  from  WSC,  Pullman,  Wash,  in  1948. 

(1)  John  Thomas  Montague,  b.  Sept.  5,  1949 

(2)  Jane  Montague,  b.  July  20,  1951 

(3)  Paul  Daniel  Montague,  b.  Sept.  2,  1952 

(4)  Ruth  Ann  Montague,  b.  Aug.  23,  1957 

b  -  James  Thomas  Montague,  b.  Sept.  11,  1926.  d.  Aug.  11,  1949,  tn.  July  2,' 49 
Beverly  Cruson. 

Jim  was  in  World  War  II  -  never  sent  overseas.  Was  killed  by  falling 
timber  while  logging  near  Newberg,  Oregon, 
c  -  Ellen  Ruth  Montague,  b.  Nov.  8,  1928.  m.  June  1,  1957 
Glenn  Evermont  Miller,  Jr.  b.  July  20,  1928.  3  children 

Ellen  graduated  from  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore.  in  1950 

(1)  Zae  Ann  Miller,  b.  Feb.  15,  1960 

(2)  Kenneth  Allen  Miller,  b.  Oct.  3,  1961 

(3)  Michal  Ann  Miller,  b.  Mar.  10,  1965 
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d  -  Joan  Montague,  b.  June  2,  1932.  m.  Apr.  19,  1952 

Tilden  L.  Moore.  He  was  killed  in  a  motorcycle  accident  Aug.  20,1952 

Joan  Montague-Moore  married  Oct.  7,  1955 

LeRoy  Orrin  Knoshaug.  b.  July  8,  1930.  Two  children 

(1)  Karen  Linn  Knoshaug,  b.  Jan.  31,  1957 

(2)  Suzanne  Marie  Knoshaug,  b.  May  13,  1959 

e  -  Daniel  Grover  Montague,  b.  July  7,  1937.  m.  Sept.  14,  1957 
Patricia  Gayl  Kerber.  b.  March  2  children 

After  getting  his  B.S.  degree  ‘at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Dan  is  now 
completing  his  work  for  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 

(1)  James  Douglas  Montague,  b.  Sept.  26,  1958 

(2)  David  Scott  Montague,  b.  June  7,  1960 

I  -  SIDNEY  LUTHER  COCHRAN,  b.  Apr.  14,  1904.  m.  Dec.  25,  1929 
FRANCES  BAKER,  b.  Aug.  27,  1904.  They  had  3  children 
a  -  Colleen  Catherine  Cochran,  b.  Nov.  5,  1939.  m.  Aug.  30,  1953 
Paul  Scott.  1  child.  (Divorced) 

(1)  Steven  Paul  Scott,  b.  May  28,  1954 
Colleen  Cochran  Scott  married  Nov.  1963 
Jerry  Erickson. 

b  -  Sandra  Lynn  Cochran,  b.  Oct.  17,  1936.  m.  1953 
Holly  Chamberlain.  1  child  (Divorced) 

(1)  Russell  Dean  Chamberlain  Kuhlman  b.  Aug.  6,  1956 
Sandra  Cochran  Chambsrlain  married  Junel4,  1958 

William  Henry  Kuhlman  who  was  born  Jan.  16,  1932.  3  children 

(2)  John  Henry  Kuhlman,  b.  July  11,  1959 

(3)  James  William  Kuhlman,  b.  July  11,  1959 

(4)  Scott  Kuhlman,  b.  Sept.  15,  1961 

c  -  Sharon  Lee  Cochran,  b,  Feb.  1,  1939.  m.  July  14,  1959 
Richard  Glenn  Bostrom.  2  children. 

(1)  Richard  Glenn  Bostrom,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  9,  1962 

(2)  Randall  Gene  Bostrom,  b.  Oct.  1,  1963 
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8  -  WILLIAM  LOWRY  COCHRAN,  b.  Aug.  13,  1860.  d.  June  30,1946.  m.Dec. 31 , 1884 
NORA  BARR.  She  died  in  1955.  They  had  5  boys. 

William  Cochran  came  to  Washington  Territory  in  1879.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  he  taught  school  near  Colfax.  The  family  lived  at  Finley,  Wash, 
near  Kennewick  for  many  years. 

A  -  William  John  Cochran,  b,  1886.  d.  June  4,  1956.  m.  1913 
Sophie  Schadecker.  They  had  3  children 
a  -  Margaret  Cochran,  b.  Feb.  7,  1914,  Spokane,  Wn.  m. 

Ernie  Schoffer'. 

b  -  Bill  Cochran,  b.  Mar.  18,  1915.  Finley, Wash,  m  Apr.  23,  1943 
Barbara  _ _  2  children 

(1)  Sandra  Lee  Cochran 

(2)  William  John  Cochran  II,  b.  Jan.  22,  1948 

c  -  Mary  Jane  Cochran,  b.  Nov.  4,  1919  at  Finley,  Wn.  m. 

Frank  Kotowski.  2  children 

(1)  James  William  Kotowski,  b.  Apr.  14,  1939 

(2)  Michael  Lowry  Kotowski,  b.  Oct.  3,  1942 
B  -  Roy  Cochran,  b.  Aug.  18,  1888.  m.  July  12,  1908 

Merle  Gregson.  1  child.  She  died  in  1934 
a  -  Leland  Cochran,  b.  May  20,  1909.  m. 

Eleanor  Sturdevant. 

Roy  Cochran  married  1943 
Claudia  Bevers.  d.  Aug.  27,  1947 
C  -  Harry  Cochran,  b.  July  8,  1892.  m.  1929 
Kathleen  Heley.  1  child 
a  -  Gerry  Cochran,  b.  Nov.  .8,  1936 
D  -  Merton  Cochran,,  b.  May  6‘,  1896.  d.  1960  m. 

Ruth  Brown.  1  child  (Divorced) 

a  -  Lorene  Cochran,  b.  1920  m. 

Gilbert  Burleigh.  2  children 

(1)  Michael  Ann  Burleigh 

(2)  Douglas  Glen  Burleigh 
Merton  Cochran  married  L 
Louise  Buchanan.  3  children 

b  -  Merton  Cochran,  Jr.  1937 
c  -  John  Cochran,  b.  1940 
d  -  Larry  Cochran,  b.  1944 
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E  -  STANLEY  COCHRAN ,  b.  Jan,  10,  1899.  m. 

MYRNA  TEWALT  1  son  (Divorced 

a  -  Arnold  Marvin  Cochran  (Buster)  b.  Aug.  22,  1918  m 
Melva  Hortring.  1  child 
(1)  Myrna  Irene  Cochran,  b.  Nov.  4,  1942 
Stanley  Cochran  married  Jan.  22,  1933 
Vivian  Howland.  2  children 

b  -  Marjorie  Joan  Cochran,  b.  Apr.  16,  1934.  m. 
c  -  Marlene  Merle  Cochtan,  b.  Jan.  1,  1938.  m. 

William  Lowry  Cochran  (Uncle  Billy)  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley.  He  had  land  in  Horse  Heaven  which  he  and  his 
boys  farmed.  Merle  and  Roy  lived  up  there  at  one  time.  When  his 
brother  John  moved  from  Canfield,  Idaho  in  1918  he  came  first  to 
Horse  Heaven  with  his  stock.  Later  John  bought  a  few  acres  in  Hover, 
Washington,  a  few  miles  down  the  river  from  Finley.  John  and  Billy 
had  very  different  interests  but  often  got  together  to  the  delight 
of  their  children,  for  they  were  both  excellent  company  and  together 
were  exceptionally  witty  and  entertaining.  Occasionally  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Ann  and  Robert  Lowry  in  Washington  and  Idaho  would  get  together 
for  a  picnic.  In  1935  there  were  50  or  more  of  them, (In  1966  there 
would  be  at  least  300  of  them)  Texie  and  Margaret  were  quiet  and 
pleasant  and  great  favorites  of  all  the  relatives,  but  John  and  Billy 
always  dominated  any  crowd  -  especially  if  their  brother-in-law 
Sam  McCroskey  were  with  them. 
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-  MARGARET  ALICE  COCHRAN,  b.  July  3,  1863.  d.  Mar.  25,  1953.  m.  Dec. 1,1886 
SAMUEL  MAYO  McCROSKEY  b.  Dec.  28,  1859.  d.  Feb.  13,  1953.  4  children 
A-  Oscar  Eugene  McCroskey,  b.  Oct.  9,  1887.  d.  June  1,  1894 
B  -Lois  Ann  McCroskey,  b.  Feb.  22,  1891.  m.  June  6,  1922 
Earl  Dunlap.  1  child  Earl  died  in  1964  ,  Nov.  15 
(1)  Richard  Dunlap,  b.  July  18,  1924  m.  Dec.  28,  1947 
Patricia  Dingle.  Children 

Richard  graduated  from  the  U. S'. Military  Acadamy  at  West  Point, 

C  -  Samuel  Lusker,  b.  Feb.  4,  1893  .  fl.  1960  ?  m 
Helen  Stevens.  1  child. 

Lusker  made  the  Army  a  career.  He  was  a  General  in  World  War  II 
a  -  Betty  McCroskey,  b.  Feb.  2,  1920  m. 

Robert  Harlan.  2  children 

(1)  Robert  Harlan,  Jr.  b.  June  27,  1943 

(2)  Judith  Elizabeth  Harlan,  b.  Jan.  1947 

D  -  Zelma  Claire  McCroskey,  b.  June  20,  1901.  m.  Apr.  27,  1926 
John  Peddycord.  1  child 
a  -  Joan  Peddicord,  b.  July  5,  1927  m 

children 
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HUGH  KELSO  LOWRY 


HUGH  KELSO  LOWRY,  b.  Dec.  14,  1828.  d.  Oct.  15,  1898.  m.  Feb.  23,  1855 
MARY  I. COOK,  b.  Dec.  24,  1832.  Had  9  children. 

1  -  ELIZABETH  J,  LOWRY,  b.  May  24,  1856.  4.  July  24,  1857. 

2  -  WILLIAM  LAFAYETTE  LOWRY,  b.  Nov.  26,  1857.  d.  Mar. 8,  1930  m.May  12,  1883 

BETTIE  COOK,  4  children. 

A  -  Edgar  Lowry 
B  -  Fred  Lowry 
C  -  Clarence  Lowry 
D  -  Glen  Lowry 

William  Lafayette  Lowry  was  of  the  fast  disappearing  type  of  old  time  cow¬ 
men,  having  spent  all  of  his  life  in  the  business.  He  first  ranched  on  land 
near  Claremore,  Oklahoma  about  1880  and  continued  in  that  business  in  Rogers 
County  until  1904,  when  he  leased  the  land  in  the  northeast  part  of  Nowata 
County  which  he  afterward  bought.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  ranch  con¬ 
sisted  of  10,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  owned. 

Every  detail  of  the  cattle  business  was  known  to  Mr.  Lowry  and  in  his  ups 
and  downs  in  the  business  he  gained  a  philosophy  and  sense  of  humor  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  unique  characters  in  the  business.  He  was  fond 
of  recounting  tales  of  the  early  days  and  would  sit  for  hours  telling  of 
the  good  years  and  the  lean  ones.  He  was  an  able  business  man  and  a  close 
student  of  conditions  affecting  the  cattle  market.  His  50  years  experience 
in  the  business  enabled  him  to  be  very  successful.  The  doors  of  the  big 
white  ranch  house  were  always  open  to  the  wayfarer  and  he  was  welcome.  The 
homeless  were  always  welcome  and  there  were  many  men  whom  Mr.  Lowry  be¬ 
friended  when  they  were  boys.  (from  his  obituary.) 

3  -  JACOB  LOWRY,  b.  Aug.  27,  1859.  d.  Mar. 3,  1941.  M.  Feb.  20,  1879 

AMANDA  BRAKEBILL 

4.  MISS  SIDNEY  A.  LOWRY,  b.  Feb.  22,  1862.  m.  Jan.  15,  1882 
JOHN  BRAKEBILL.  11  children 

A  -  Charles  Edgar  Brakebill,  b.  Oct.  20,  1882.  Died  young 
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B  -  Robert  Kelso  Brakebill,  b.  Nov.  19,1884  m.  July  4,  1917 
Della  Peeler.  1  son 
a  -  Robert  Gaut  Brakebill 

C  -  William  Karris  Brakebill,  b.  Sept.  24,  1886.  m.  June  3,  1917 
Virgie  Mae  Summitt  4  children 

a  -  Sidney  Elizabeth  Brakebill 
b  -  Robert  Marvin  Brakebill 
c  -  Edward  Harris  Brakebill 
d  -  Dorothy  Evelyn  Brakebill 

D  -  Betty  Isabelle  Brakebill,  b.  Jan.  27,  1889.  m.  Apr.  28,  1912 
Ulysses  G.  Leslie.  4  children 

a  -  Ulysses  Leslie,  Jr. 
b  -  Eva  Mae  Leslie 

c  -  Pryor  Brakebill  Leslie  • 

d  -  Albert  Melvin  Leslie 

E  -  Vina  Mae  Brakebill,  b.  May  15,  1891.  m. 

Murray  D.  Summitt  5  children 

a  -  Ross  Barnes  Summitt 
b  -  Flora  Mae  Summitt 
c  -  Helen  Summitt 
d  -  Robert  Summitt 
e  -  John  Luther  Summitt 

F  -  Joseph  Murray  Brakebill,  b.  Mar.  16,  1893.  m. 

Nell  Denton  1  son 
a  -  Dewey  Murray  Brakebill 

G  -  Alvin  Brunner  Brakebill,  b.  Aug.  24,  1895.  m. 

Theresa  Blair.  2  children 
a  -  Charles  Franklin  Brakebill 
b  -  Eugene  Brakebill 

H  -  Anna  Grace  Brakebill,  b.  Nov.  25,  1897. 

I  -  Amanda  Cordelia  Brakebill,  b.  Sept.  14,  1900  m. 

Robert  L.  Brakebill  3  children 

a  -  Osa  Lee  Brakebill 
b  -  Grace  Beatrice  Brakebill 
c  -  Franklin  D.  Brakebill 

J  -  John  Onzalo  Runyan  Brakebill,  b.  May  18,  1902 
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fe  -  Free  Fosco  Brakebill,  b.  Nov.  22,  1904  m. 

Gertrude  Brandenburg 

5  -  JAMES  K.  LOWRY,  b.  July  13,  1866.  m.  Jan.  22,  1896 
MARTHA  COOK,  1  child.  Martha  died  Aug.  5,  1901 
A  .*  Thelma  ,Lbw ry..  m. 

Joe  Gilbreath 

JAMES  K.  LOWRY  married  1901 
LOLA  CLARK 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JAMES  K.  LOWRY  1943 

I  was  the  fifth  child  of  a  family  of  9  born  to  Elizabeth  Cook  Lowry  of, 
Monroe  County,  Tennessee,  about  7  miles  northeast  of  Madisonville ,  Tennessee, 
on  my  Qrandfather  Lowry's  farm.  William  Lowry  preempted  this  land.  The  land 
had  never  been  sectionized  and  has  not  been  until  this  day.  Highways  and  creeks 
run  through  the  farms  and  rocks  and  trees  were  used  to  mark  the  corners.  This 
caused  much  trouble  among  neighbors.  I  have  known  of  instances  when  they  went 
to  the  courts  to  settle  these  disputes  until  each  lost  his  farm.  Feuds  were 
carried  on  .  Marriages  between  feudist  children  were  forbidden. 

I  saw  a  man  hanged  in  or  near  Madisonville  which  was  the  outcome  of  a 
young  couple  of  two  feudists  children  marrying.  I  saw  one  man  hanged  over 
one  of  the  brawls  over  feuds...  I  never  want  to  see  another  man  hanged. 

Perhaps  whiskey  caused  most  of  this  trouble.  I  have  never  used  liquor  in 
any  form. 

On  many  of  the  old  farms  in  Monroe  County  corn,  wheat  and  oats  were  the 
main  crop.  It  was  plain  to  see  by  the  boys  at  that  time  that  the  mode  of 
farming  must  be  changed.  The  land  was  washed  away  in  many  places.  About 
this  time  many  of  the  men  were  going  West. 

My  father  had  8  sons  and  two  daughters.  My  oldest  sister  Betty  died 
at  the  age  of  2  years.  Lafayette^  Rev.  26,  1857)  was  my  oldest  brother, 
then  Jacob,  botnvAugust  27,  1859.  Sidney  Ann  and  I  were  always  pals., 
we  did  the  milking. 

Now  I  had  grown  to  be  a  man.  On  October  7,  1884  I  boarded  the  train 
for  Denison,  Texas.  I  was  accompanied  by  Jake  Cook,  my  cousin.  We  had 
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many  layovers.  This  was  my  first  time  out  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  I  was 
18.  We  arrived  at  Lafayette’s  house  just  at  supper  time.  He  and  his  wife 
were  charmed  to  see  us.  My  traveling  companion  had  never  traveled  much  more 
than  I,  We  landed  at  Vaneta,  a  small  village  where  we  stopped  at  a  hotel 
run  by  an  old  man  called  Blue  Jacket,  a  full  blooded  Cherokee.  We  decided 
to  lay  over  there  for  a  few  days  and  look  the  country  over  as  this  place 
appealed  to  us.  It  looked  like  a  (garden  of  Eden.  We  stopped  at  another 
railroad  station  called  Sequah.  We  left  our  blankets  at  the  station  and 
started  on  foot  to  another  little  place.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  200 
yards  when  up  jumped  a  deer.'  It  did  not  seem  wild,  but  we  did  not  shoot, 
which  was  lucky  for  us  as  it  was  a  pet  deer.  Just  around  the  corner  there 
was  a  house  fenced  in  and  a  number  of  deer  enclosed  in  the  yard. 

We  traveled  on  foot  a  short  distance  and  came  to  where  my  brother  Fate 
lived.  His  wife  had  a  good  supper  just  ready  to  set  up  to  and  in  the  morning 
Fate  took  his  team  and  wagon  and  we  went  for  our  trunks.  He  had  killed  a 
nice  two  year  old  and  his  wife  was  a  good  cook.' 

Now  Fate  had  no  trouble  in  persuading  us  to  stay  with  him.  We  got  a 
job  with  an  old  man  gathering  corn.  Nearby  was  a  Presbyterian  Church  and 
my  cousin  and  I  went  to  Sunday  School  about  the  second  Sunday  we  were  out 
here.  Soon  after  this  they  elected  Sunday  School  officers  and  they  chose 
me  over  Joe  Bean,  a  Cherokee  Indian.  Joe  was  a  fine  singer  and  loved  to 
sing.  There  was  an  organ  in  the  church  and  a  small  girl  could  play,  another 
girl  played  part  of  the  time.  The  Presbyterians  soon  sent  a  preacher  to  us, 
old  Mr.  Jack.  He  had  been  a  missionary  to  Africa  and  he  would  tell  us  stories 
that  would  make  the  hair  rise  on  our  heads  about  the  canibals.  They  turned 
him  loose  because  he  was  not  fat  enough  to  eat.  Mr,  Jack  later  established 
the.  Sageeyah  church  in  about  1886.  Then  he  established  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Claremore,  Oklahoma.  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Archie  was  postmaster  in 
1884  and  was  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  He  would  rave  when  you  asked  for  the 
mail  on  Sunday,  but  would  go  and  get  it. 

This  was  a  reservation  at  the  time,  white  children  could  not  attend  an 
Indian  school  unless  they  paid  tuition.  All  the  men  who  lived  around  Oowa 
were  squaw  men.  This  was  an  Indian  Reservation  and  no  white  men  were  allowed 
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in  the  Reservation,  except  men  who  had  married  Indian  women.  Before  a  white 
man  could  marry  he  had  to  go  before  some  of  the  influential  Indian*  tneit1  and  they 
passed  on  his  respectability.  White  men  could  not  transact  business  with 
the  Indians  except  an  appointed  United  States  agent  was  there. 

In  1885  was  a  dry  season  and  we  had  no  corn  crop.  The  Indians  did  not 
work  and  Fate  and  I  put  up  wild  hay  for  them  at  $1.00  a  ton.  We  hayed  lots 
but  never  worked  on  Sunday.  We  made  a  different  bargain,  we  plowed  up  the 
land  and  farmed  for  what  we  could  raise  on  it  for  three  years.  I  often  went 
to  Arkansas  and  brought  a  load  of  fruit  and  sorghum.  In  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  the  most  of  them  were  squaw  men,  we  seldom  had  a  written  con¬ 
tract  because  a  man's  word  was  as  good  as  his  note. 

Fate  and  I  contracted  to  plow  a  man's  ranch,  put  up  a  five  room  house 
and  a  3,000  bushel  granary,  a  wire  fence,  posts  8  feet  apart,  for  the  use 
of  the  farm  for  10  years.  This  was  when  we  had  free  range. 

I  wou Id  often  go  to  Arkansas  and  buy  a  bunch  of  young  cattle.  One  trip 
I  bought  400  head  of  yearlings  and  some  of  them  just  weaned  calves.  We  some¬ 
times  would  have  to  swim  them  across  streams  and  often  cne  would  drown.  When 
we  got  them  to  the  reservation  we  sold  them  to  an  Indian  and  he  would  pay  us 
for  them  when  he  sold  them.  We  would  often  wait  for  two  years  but  he  would 
put  them  on  the  range  and  the  grass  would  get  so  dry  on  the  range  he  would 
have  to  feed  them.  At  that  time  the  seasons  were  different.  The  white 
man  was  not  allowed  to  bring  cattle  on  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  squaw 
men  would  have  the  agent  drive  them  off.  I  paid  the  taxes  for  my  part  of 
the  stock  that  we  had  on  the  reservation,  and  the  amount  I  paid  was  $200. 

The  Indian  agents  drove  Fate's  part  up  to  the  line 

In  1894,  the  year  of  the  Strip  payment.  Fate  and  I  farmed  up  near 
Claremore  and  did  well  raising  wheat.  We  quit  corn  and  row  crops.  My 
brother  Fate  made  the  contracts  and  the  men  and  I  did  the  work,  but  of 
course  we  talked  things  over.  We  never  failed  to  do  well  on  our  farming 
and  dealing,  but  we  have  never  worked  on  Sunday  and  I  have  never  failed 
to  be  on  the  job  in  Sunday  School  and  church  still  at  Oowala. 
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Fate  and  Betty  have  3  boys,  Edgar,  Clarence  and  Fred.  In  1899  we  all 
inched  to  Claremore  and  built  a  house  on  the  north  edge  of  town.  It  still 
stands  there.  This  was  an  independent  nation  and  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  White  men  as  we  were  could  not  own  land  in  the  Cherokee  gtrip,  We 
could  not  even  stay  there  without  a  permit.  Charles  McClelland  always  paid 
$122  per  year  on  each  of  us  so  we  could  work  for  him.  We  could  not  vote  here. 
The  only  way  a  white  man  could  become  a  citizen  was  to  marry  an  Indian  girl 
or  woman,  then  he  could  vote.  If  the  chief  said  "Hang”  you  hung.  You  had 
no  recourse  back  to  the  United  States  for  sympathy. 

We  bought  our  lots  in  Claremore  through  George  Baton  and  built  a  good 
house  and  barn  on  them.  He  was  a  good  pal  to  us.  George  knew  I  had  tried 
hard  to  become  a  citizen  several  times  and  had  always  failed.  I  could  easily 
get  the  twelve  signers.  No,  that  was  not  what  they  wanted.  That  was  not  the 
trouble. 

I  married  Mattie  Cook,  January  28,  1896.  She  was  Fate's  wife's  sister. 

We  went  to  Fort  Smith  and  got  married  and  remained  there  seven  or  eight  days. 
We  adopted  two  children,  Jimmy  McCracken,  2  years  old,  and  Margaret  Langly 
9  years  old.  If  you  were  given  a  child  it  would  never  be  taken  away  from 
you  by  relatives.  My  wife  and  I  looked  after  the  company  business.  In 
1899  my  brother  Ben  Lowry  died  of  typhoid  fever.  This  was  our  first  great 
bereavement.  Then  we  lost  our  little  two  months  old  daughter. 

We  visited  Tom  and  Alice  Cline.  Tom  was  Jake  Cline's  son.  Alice  is 
Aunt  Nancy  Cook's  youngest  child  -  now  70  years  old  and  has  two  boys.  When 
we  returned  home  from  our  visit  with  Tom  and  Alice  Cline  we  had  a  daughter 
born.  We  called  her  Thelma.  Shortly  after  this  her  mother  died. 

We  had  bought  160  acres  of  land  to  allot  my  adopted  Indian  children.  We 
had  been  attending  to  the  county  business.  Fate  and  Betty  had  moved  to  town 
to  keep  the  children  in  school.  Fate's  wife  wanted  to  keep  Thelma.  Betty 
had  a  little  boy  about  Thelma's  age.  She  had  taken  Thelma  to  share  his  dinner 
with  him.  They  were  double  cousins  and  each  thrived  nicely.  Thelma  made  her 
home  with  Betty  until  she  married.  She  often  comes  to  see  me  and  sometimes 
came  and  went  to  school  while  on  a  visit  to  Tennessee. 
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I  hired  my  nephew  to  come  and  work  for  me,  Edgar  Brakebi 11  is  my  sister 
Sidney's  son.  My  sister-in-law  Betty  Lowry's  daughter  Bertha  stayed  in  Tenn¬ 
essee  to  attend  college  at  Hiwassee  College  so  Edgar  came  home  with  me  on 
Bertha's  ticket.  Edgar  made  a  good  farm  hand.  In  1902  I  was  married  to  the 
postmistress  at  Oologah,  Oklahoma.  She  was  a  good  looking  young  woman  with 
three  children.  She  was  a  sister  to  Bill  Smith  of  Oologah.  This  Oologah  is 
a  small  new  town  built  in  the  last  10  years  where  we  made  hay  when  we  came  to 
Oklahoma. 

Before  Oklahoma  became  a  state  a  white  man  who  committed  a  crime  was  tried 
and  punished  by  the  Indian  court  and  had  no  appeal  to  the  United  States. 

After  statehood  we  had  a  good  school  house  every  three  miles.  We  organized 
Sunday  School  at  the  various  school  houses.  It  was  difficult  to  get  superin¬ 
tendents.  I  was  superintendent  over  2  schools,  attending  at  one  place  in 
the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fair  attendance  at  each 
place.  Both  white  and  Indian  children  attended.  Later  I  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

In  1908  I  went  to  Old  Mexico  and  stayed  there  3  months.  About  600  miles 
northwest  of  Mexico  City  in  the  state  of  Cheapis  land  was  very  cheap.  I  had 
planned  to  move  there.  That  part  of  Mexico  was  such  a  place  as  Oklahoma. 

Many  places  men  drilled  for  water  and  got  oil,  but  the  first  world  war  came 
and  I  changed  my  plans. 

When  I  came  home  from  Mexico  I  moved  over  to  Texacanna  with  a  bunch  of 
Pilot  Point  folks  and  we  founded  a  rescue  home.  I  sold  my  pilot  Point  property 
and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  rescue  home. 

My  only  daughter  Thelma  married  Joe  Gilbreath.  Fate  died  of  heart  failure 
March  8,  1930.  I  have  been  to  my  father's  old  place  in  Tennessee  4  times  in 
the  last  60  years.  Old  fields  are  being  farmed  better  than  of  yore.  The 
people  I  knew  there  are  nearly  all  gone.  I  am  getting  along  fairly  well,  I 
was  in  the  hospital  for  the  first  time  last  winter.  Doctor  said  I  had  a  bad 
heart,  but  pshaw.'  How  did  he  kno\7?  I  was  always  told  that  a  bad  heart  meant 
"Good  Bye". 

1943  --James  K.  Lowry 
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6  -  JOSEPH  E.  LOWRY,  b.  May  11,  1868.  d.  Jan.  27,1937.  m.  July  19,1892 
MARY  CORD ILEA  AULT.  '  children 

Joseph  E.  Lowry  was  a  very  studious  boy.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Hiwassee 
College,  Monroe  County,  Tenn.  He  was  president  of  the  college  for  27 
' '•  years.  He  did  a  great  work  for  the  college  grounds.  Built  a  new  resi¬ 
dence,  a  new  college  building,  and  arranged  for  money  for  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  outside  of  the  church  donations.  He  was  loved  by  all  those  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  Christian  man,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South. 

A  -  Lillian  Mabel  Lowry,  b.  Nov.  5,  1893.  m. 

R.L.Gallihar. 

B  -  Samuel  Gordon  Lowry,  b.  Feb.  1,  1896  m. 


Samuel  Lowry  is  a  dentist  in  Haines  City,  Florida 
C  -  Elizabeth  Lowry,  b.  May  18,  1901 
She  is  a  teacher  in  Knoxville 
D  -  Grace  Ella  Lowry,  b.  Nov.  5,  1906  m. 

Dr.  J.  Williams.  They  had  1  girl 
a  -  Charlene  Marye  Williams,  b.  Jan.  26,  1937 
E  -  Ruth  Agile  Lowry,  b.  July  30,  1908.  d.  Sept.  5,  1913 

7  -  Benjamin  ,  Lowry,  b.  Aug.  11,  1873  .  d  1899  ?  m. 

Rosie  Mi lander 

8  -  Charles  C.  Lowry,  b.  May  22,  1875  d.  Dec.  15,  1895 

9  -  Albert  M.  Lowry,  b.  July  20,  1878  d.  Dec.  25,  1926  m. 

Ula  Robertson. 
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WILLIAM  EDINGTON  LOWRY 


WILLIAM  EDINGTON  LOWRY,  b.  Aug.  10,  1837  . 
ARBELIA  WATSON,  b.  Oct.  19,  1841.  d.  Sept. 
6  children 


d,  Jan.  4,  1910.  m. 
18,  1926 


1  -  Charles  W.  Id vtf  d.  Mar.  21,  1897 

2  -  Effie  Lowry  m 


_  7  children 

3  -  Betty  Lowry,  b.  July  18,  1879.  m.  Oct.  20,  1897 

David  R.  Gaston.  7  children 

a  -  Lorena  Gaston,  b.  Aug.  28,  1898  m.  Apr.  28,  1918 

Ben  S.  Irvin  1  child 

(1)  David  Irwin,  b.  Oct.  28,  1918 
b  -  Pansy  Gaston,  b.  Mar.  29,  1901 
c  -  Berle  Gaston,  b.  Sept.  14,  1902 
c  -  William  Boyd  Gaston,  b.  Oct.  7,  1904 
d  -  Correne  Gaston,  b.  Dec.  7,  1906 
e  -  Elsie  Gaston,  b.  July  4,  1912 
f  -  Marcia  Gaston,  b.  Jan.  11,  1917.  m. 

_ _  3  children 

(1)  Betty  Lou  _  b.  Feb.  28,  1936 

(2)  James  Edwin  _  b.  June  2,  1941 

(3)  Sandra  Jane  _  b.  June  2,  1941 

4  -  Anna  Lowry  d.  Nov#  194Q 

Earl  Swinson.  They  had  5  children 

5  -  Ella  Lowry  m> 

Gale  Bumpas 

6  -  Elsie  Lowry 
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ASENATH  MIRIAM  LOWRY 


ASENATH  MIRIAM  LOWRY,  b.  Jan.  1,  1840  d.  Nov.  12,  1900  m.  July  2,  1859 
LEONIDAS  HOWARD  GIRDNER  He  died  Aug.  11,  1884 

-  Robert  Girdner,  b.  May  10,  1860 

-  Richard  Girdner,  b.  Jan.  12,  1862.  m.  Dec.  19,  1896 
Lizzie  Swann 
A  -  Bessie  Girdner.  m. 

Jess  McGuire.  They  had  3  boys. 

B  -  Zera  Girdner.  m. 

George  Higginbotham.  He  died  June  1936.  They  had  1  girl 
C  -  Howard  Girdner.  m. 

Maud  Smith.  She  died  1925.,  ,  They  had  4  children 
D  -  J.  C.  Girdner 
E  -  Chalmers  Girdner 
F  -  Austin  Girdner.  m. 

Hall  Swann  They  had  2  girls. 

3  -  Bet tie  Girdner,  b.  Nov.  12,  1864,  d.  July  18,  1865 

4  -  Amanda  Girdner,  b.  Feb.  25,  1867.  d  June  19,  1941 

5  -  Lillie  Girdner,  b.  Nov.  22,  1869.  d  May  18,  1937 

6  -  William  Girdner,  b.  Dec.  18,  1871  Is  a  doctor 

7  -  Charles  E.  Girdner,  b.  1875 

8  -  Mattie  Girdner,  b.  1877  Married  a  doctor 
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NANCY  JANE  LOWRY 


NANCY  JANE  LOWRY,  b.  July  19,  1831.  d.  Oct.  1893 
JAKES  COOK  They  had  6  children 

1  -  Billie  Cook,  b.  Dec.  18,  1859 

2  -  jane  Cook, 

3  -  Bettie  Cook  m.  May  12,  1883  (See  page  172) 

William  Lafayette  Lowry.  4  children 
A  -  Edgar  Lowry 
B  -  Fred  Lowry 
C  -  Clarence  Lowry 
D  -  Glen  Lowry 

4  -  Martha  Cook,  b.  Sept.  17,  1865  d.  Aug.  5,  1901  m.  Jan.  22,  1896 

JAftea  K.  Lowry.  1  child  (See  page  174) 

A  -  Thelma  Lowry  m. 

Joe  Gilbreath 

5  -  Jacob  Cook 

6  -  Alice  Caroline  Cook,  b.  Feb.  22,  1872.  d,  June  10,  1943.  es 

Tom  Cline.  2  children 
A  -  Dewey  Cline 

B  -  Merle  Cline,  m.  2  children 
a  -  Teddy  Cline 
b  -  Bob  Cline 


MARY  ELIZABETH  LOWRY 

MARY  ELIZABETH  LOWRY,  b.  Sept.  28,  1833.  d.  Nov.  11,  1903  m 
JONATHAN  WISECARVER.  2  children 

1  -  William  Wisecarver 

2  -  Josie  Wisecarver.  Can  find  no  trace  of  her  after  she  left  Hunt  County, 

Texas  to  go  to  some  health  resort  in  Arkansas. 
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MARTHA  GRIZZY  LOWRY 


MARTHA  GRIZZY  LOWRY  b.  Oct.  2,  1842.  d.  June  19,  1872.  m. 

WILLIAM  N,  PUGH,  b.  Aug.  25,  1830.  d.  Aug.  30,  1898  3  children 

1  -  Mack  Edlngton  Pugh,  b.  Aug.  25,  1868.  d.  Apr.  10,  1884 

2  -  Elizabeth  Jane  (Betty)  Pugh,  b.  June  11,  1870.  ^m.  Dec.  20,1888 

George  S.  Bowen,  d.  Oct.  24,  1936.  8  children 

A  -  Jesse  Edgar  Bowen,  b.  Sept.  18,  1889.  m.  Sept.  19,1915 
Clea  Munden.  4  children 
a  -Billie  Bowen,  m. 

Brenson  Ross.  They  had  2  children 

(1)  Betty  J.  Bowen 

(2)  Bobby  Bowen 

b  -Elizabeth  Bowen  ,  m. 

Melvin  Knight.  1  child 
(1)  Ann  Knight 
c  -Jack  Bowen  m. 

Lucile  Porter.  1  child 
(1)  Jack  Edward  Bowen 
d  -Jesse  E.  Bowen,  Died  Nov.  28,  1944 

BV  William  John  Bowep,’  Sept.  21,  1893. 

C  -Mattie  Elizabeth  1  Bp^en  ,  Mar.  22,  1896.  m  Nov.  1,  1911 
Oscar  McKay,  1  .  4  children 

a  -  Russell  McKay  d.  1915 

b  -  Ray  McKay,  m 

Ann  Hardy,  2  children 
(1)  Gloria  Ann  McKay 
(b)  Wayne  McKay 
c  -  Cleo  McKay,  m. 

James  Carpenter.  1  child 

(1)  Elizabeth  CaYpgnter 
d.  George  McKay,  m 
Joan  Ma  ltby 

D  -  George  Simean  Dtayfeij  Mar.  12,  1899.  m.  Aug.  13,  1919 
Ruth  Biggs.  2  children 
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a  -  Ruth  Bowen  a 

Glen  Lane  2  children 

(1)  Glenda  Lane 

(2)  Theressa  Lane 

b  -  Virginia  m. 

Robert  Saunders.  2  children 
E  -  Oliver  Lloyd  gcwen  fe.  Apr.  14,  1902.  m.  Feb.  4,  1923 
Gladys  Conway  2  children 

A  -  Lloyd  ^.Bo&en’Jr.  "‘Married 
b  -  Roy  gowsn,  **m 
Satmnie  Smith 

F  -  Merle  Emma  BOwen  b.  Mar.  29,1905,  d.  June  9,  1906 
G  -  Clarence  Stephens  Bowen,  b  Feb.  12,  1908  m.  May  2,  1928 
Ouida  McKay.  2  children 
a  -  Delma  Bowen 
b  -  Helen  Bowen 

H  -  Maxie  Allen  Bowen,  b.  Mar.  24,  1910.  M.  Feb.  24,  1929 
Dorothy  Wagner.  2  children 

(1)  Maxie  Allen  Bowen  Jr. 

(2)  Susanne  Bowen 

£ohn  D.  Pugh,  b.  Apr.  20,  1872.  m.  1893 
Kittie  Cline.  She  died  in  1894.  He  then  married 

Alta  Moore  in  Feb.  1896.  She  died  Aug.  29,  1947.  They  had6  children 
A  -  John  H.  Pugh,  b.  May  27,  1897 
B  -  Cora  Elsie  Pugh,  b.  Dec.  21,  1898 
B  -  William  E.  Pugh,  b.  Feb.  28,  1903 
C  -  Muriel  E.  Pugh,  b.  Aug.  3,  1905 
D  -  Haskell  Bryan  Pugh,  b.  Aug.  5,  1907 
E  -  Forest  Dail  Pugh,  b.  May  1,  1912 


Elisabeth  Jane  (Bettie)  Pugh  writes  in  1948  that  she  is  active  in  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Marshall,  Harrison  Co.  Texas,  and  has  been  a  Christian 
all  her  life.  She  met  George  Bcwen  in  sjuly  1888  and  they  were  married  in  De 


1888.  Their  8  children 


Jeorge  Bcwen  in  eju 
weg9l0  bOtn  nea 


near  Beckville.  When  Maxie  was  16  they 


moved  to  Texarkana  and  lived  there  until  George  died  in  1936. 
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